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impelled to leave their home by the same spirit of reli- 
pous devotion and entliusiasm wliich actuated those with 
whom we are better acquainted. 

The first Chinese traveller whose name and writings 
have come down to us is the Sakyaputra Fa-hian. He 
is the author of the records which follow in the pages of 
the present Introduction. His work, the Fo-kinTli, was 
first known in Europe through a translation^ made by M. 
Abel Eemusal. Lut Klaproth claimed the discovery of the 
book itself from the year 1816/ and it was he who shaped 
the rough draft of Eemusat’s tianslation from chap. xxi. 
of the work in question to the end. Of this traiishitiun 
nothing need be said in this place; it has been dealt 
with elsewhere. It will be enough, therefore, to give 
s^me few particulars respecting the life and travels of the 
pilgrim, and for the rest to refer the reader to the transla- 
tion which follows. 


Sum Fa-hian. 

A.D. 400. 

In agreement with early custom, tlie Chinese mendicant 
priests who adopted tlie Buddhist faith changed their 
names at the time of their leaving their homes (ordina- 
tion), and assumed the title of Sakyaputras, sons or men- 
(licants of Sakya. So we find amongst the inscriptions at 
IXIatliura^ the title Sfikya Bhikshunyaka or ^Sakya Bliik- 
shor added to the religious names of the ditferent bene- 
factors there mentioned. The pilgrim Fa-liiaii, therefore, 
whose original name was Kang, when he assumed the 
religious tide by which he is known to us, tO'ik also the 
appellation of Shili or the Silkyaputra, the di-ciplp or son 
of Siikya. He was a native of Wu-Yane, of tiie district 
of Ping-Yang, in the ])rovince of Shan-si. He left his 
home and became a Srarnanera at three years of aue. His 

^ Fo^ loHc I'i, 1S36. ^ Arrh. >S///7o/ vol. iii. 

Julien's Preface to the Vie de fp. 37. 4'^; aPo Pi'i)ftv>ur 3)i>\V'>on, 
Jiioutn Thbaii'j, p. ix. n. 2. J. li J, -i', \ul. pp. iba tf. 
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early history is recorded in the work called Ko-scmg-cliuenj 
written during the time of the Liang dynasty, belonging 
to the Suh family (502-507 a.d,) But so far as wm are 
now concerned, we need only mention that he was moved 
by a desire to obtain books not known in China, and with 
that aim set out in company with other priests (some of 
whom are named in the records) from Chang an, A.D. 399, 
and after an absence of fourteen years returned to Kaii- 
kin, where, in connection with Buddhabhadra (an Indian 
Sramana, descended from the family of the founder of the 
Buddhist religion), he translated various works and com- 
posed the history of his travels. He died at the age of 
eighty-six. 

Fa-liian's point of departure was the city of Chang’an 
in Shen-si ; from this place he advanced across the Lung 
district (or mountains) to the fortified town of Chang-yeh 
in Kan-suh; here he met with some other priests, and 
with them proceeded to Tun-hwang, a town situated to the 
south of the Bulunghir river, lat. 39° 30' K, long. 95'' E. 
Thence with four companions he pushed forward, under 
the guidance, as it seems, of an official, across the desert of 
Lop to Shen-shen, the probable site of which is marked 
in the map accompanying the account of Prejevalsky's 
journey through the same district ; according to this map, 
it is situated in lat. 38° K., and long. 87° E. It corre- 
sponds with the Clierchen of Marco Polo. Ea-hiau tells ns 
that Buddhism pjrevailed in this country, and that there 
were about 4000 priests. The country itself was nigged 
and barren. So Marco Polo says, “ The whole of this pro- 
vince is sandy, but there are numerous towns and vil- 
lages. The Venetian traveller makes the distance from 
the town of Lop five days’ journey. Probably Ea-hiau 
did not virit the town of Cherchen, but after a month iu 
the kingdom turned to the north-west, apparently follow- 
ing the course of the Tarim, and after fifteen days arrived 
in the kingdom of Wu-i or VTi-ki. This kingdom seems 

® Marco Polo, cap, xxxviii. 
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to correspond to Karshar or Karasliarh, near the Lake 
Tenghiz or Bagarash, and is the same as the ’ 0 -ki-ni of 
Hiuen TsiangJ Prejevalsky took three days in travelling 
from Kara-moto to Korla, a distance of about 42 miles,® 
so that the fifteen days of Fa-hian might well represent in 
point of time the distance from Lake Lob to Karasliarh. 
Our pilgrims would here strike on tlie outward route of 
Hmen Tsiang. It was at this spot they fell in with their 
companions Pao-yuii and the rest, whom they had left at 
Tuii-hwang. Tliese had probably travelled to Karasliarh 
hy the no i them route, as it is called, through Kamil or 
Kamul to Pidshan and Turfan; for we read tiiat vhilst 
Fa-hian remained at Karasliarh, under the protection of 
an important official, some of the otliers went back to 
Kao-chang (Turfan), sliowing tliat they had come that 
way. 

From Karasliarh Fa-hian and the others, favoured hy the 
liberality of Kung slin (who was in some way connected with 
the Prince of Ts’in), proceeded south-west to Khotan. The 
route they took is not well ascertained ; but probably they 
followed the course of the Tarim and of the Khotan rivers. 
There were no dwellings or people on the road, and the 
diificulties of the journey and of crossing the rivers “ex- 
ceeded power of comparison.” After a month and five 
days they reached Khotan. This country has been iden- 
tified with Li-yul of the Tibetan writers.^ There is some 
reason for coiiiiecting this “land of Li” with the Lich- 
chhavis of VaisTili. It is said by Csoma Kord:^! “that the 
Tibetan writers derive their first king (about 250 n.c.) 
from the Litsahyis or LichavyisT^^ The chief prince or 
ruler of the Liehchliavis was called the “great lion” or 
“the noble lion/’^^ This is probably the explanation of 
IMaha-h, used by Spence Hardy as “ the name of the king 
of the Lichawis.”^- Kliotan would thus be the land of the 

" Vol. i. p. 17. Sac, Bks, of the Fast, vnl, xix. 

^ Frejeval<ky‘s Kvija, p 50. p. 25S. 

® Rockhill. Manual of Buddlusm, p. 2S2. 

Manned <f Buddhism.^. 236,11. 
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lion-people (Simhas), Wlietlier this be so or not, the 
polished condition of the people and their religious zeal 
indicate close connection with India, more probably with 
Baktria. The name of the great temple, a mile or two to 
the west of the city, called the Nava-sangharama, or royal 
‘‘ new temple,” is tlie same as that on the south-west of 
Balkh, described by Hiueii Tsiang;^^ and the introduc- 
tion of Yaisravana as the protector of this convent, and 
his connection with Khotan, the kings of that country 
being descended from liim,^*^ indicate a relationship, if 
not of race, at least of intercourse between the two 
kiimdoms. 

o 

After witnessing the car procession of Kliotau, Fa-hian 
and some others (for the pilgrims had now separated for a 
time), advanced for twenty-five days towards the country 
of Tseu-lio, which, according to Klaproth, corresponds with 
the district of Yangi-hissar, from which there is a caravan 
route due south into the mountain region of the Tsuug- 
ling. It was by this road they pursued their journey fur 
four days to a station named Yu-liwui, or, as it may also 
be read, Yu-fai ; here they kept their religious fast, after 
which, journeying for twenty -five days, they reached the 
country of Kie-slia. I cannot understand how either of 
the last-named [/laces can be identified with Ladakhd^ 
Y'u-liwui is four davs south of Tseu-ho;^^ and twentv-five 
days beyond this brings the pilgrims to the country of 
Kie-sha, in the centre of the Tsiing-ling mountains. 

Nor can we, on the other hand, identify this kingdom of 
Kie-sha (the symbols are entirely difierent from those 
used by Hiiieii Tsiaiig, ii. p. 306, for Kashgar) with tluit 
of the Kossaioi of Ptolemy, the Kliasas of Manu, and the 
Khasclkas of the Vishnti Fvrdnay' These appear to luive 
been related to the Cushites of Holy Scripture. 


Vol. i. p, 44, introduction), p, xL n. 2. 

'*oL ii. p. 309, So we read in Fa-hianV t^xt. 

^5 See Laidlay's note, Fa-Uan, p. SeeEitel,//am/6ooA,s.v. AViatAa; 
26, n. 6, and Wood’s Oxus A Laidlay’s Fa-/a’an, p. 31. 
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" Advancing for a month across the Tsung-ling range 
towards India, the pilgrims reached the little country of 
To-li, that is, the valley of Darail in the Dard country. 
This valley is on the right or western bank of the Indus, 
long. 73° 44! E., and is watered by a river Darild^ Still 
advancing south-west for fifteen days, they strike the 
Indus (or probably the Swat river), crossing wliich, they 
enter on tlie kingdom of Udyana, wliere they found Bud- 
dhism in a flourishing condition. Concerning this country 
and its traditions, we have ample records in Hiuen Tsiaug, 
Book iii. (p. 119). Here then we may leave Fa-hian; his 
farther travels may be followed by the details given in his 
own writings, and to these we refer the reader. 

SuxG Yux. 

A.D. 518. 

This pilgrim was a native of Tun-livvaiig, in wljat is 
sometimes called Little Tibet, lat. 39"" 30' X., lung. 
95° E. He seems to have lived in a suburb of the city 
of Lo-yang (Honan-fii) called Wan-I. He was sent, 
A.D. 518, by the Empress of the Xorthern AVei dynasty, 
in company with Hwei Sang, a Bhikshu of the Shung-Ii 
temple of Lo-yang, to the western countries to seek for 
books. They brought back altogether one hundred and 
seventy volumes or sets of tlie Great Development series. 
They seem to have taken the southern route from Tun- 
liwang to Ivliotan, and thence by the same route as Ea- 
liian and his companion across the Tsuug-liug mountains. 
The Ye-tlia (Eplithalites) were now in possession of the 
old country of the Yue-clii, and had recently cuiuiuered 
Gandhara. They are described as having no wailed 
towns, but keeping order by means of a standing army 
that moved here and there. They used felt (leather) 
garments, had no written character, nor any knowledge 


- Vide infra, p. 134, n. 37. 
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of the heavenly bodies. On all hands it is plain the 
Ye-tha were a rude horde of Turks who had followed in 
the steps of the Hiung-iiu ; they were, in fact, the Eph- 
thalites or Huns of the Byzantine writers. “In the 
early part of the sixth century their power extended 
over Western India, and Cosnias tells us of their king 
Gollas who domineered there with a thousand elephants 
and a vast force of horsemen.” Sung-yun also names 
the power of the king whom the Ye-tha had set up over 
Gandhara. He was of the Lae-lih dynasty, or a man of 
Lae-lih, which may perhaps be restored to Lara. According 
to Hiuen Tsiang,^^ the northern Lara people belonged to 
Valabhi, and the southern Laras to Malava. It was one 
of these Lara princes the Ye-tha had set over the king- 
dom of Gandhara. It may have been with the Gollas 
of Cosmas that the Chinese pilgrims had their inter- 
view. At any rate, he was lording it over the people 
with seven hundred war- elephants, and was evidently a 
fierce and oppressive potentate. 

The Ye-tha, according to Sung-yun, had conquered 
or received tribute from more than forty countries in all, 
from Tieh-lo in the south to Lae-lih in the north, east- 
ward to Khotan, westward to Persia. The symbols 
Tieh-lo probably represent Tirabhukti, the present Tirhut, 
the old land of the Vnjjis. The Vrijjis themselves were 
in all probability Skythian invaders, whose power had 
]'eached so far as the borders of the Ganges at Patna, 
but had there been checked by Ajatasatru. They had 
afterwards been driven north-east to tiie mountains 
bordering on Jsepril.^^ The Ye-tha also extended their 
power so far as this, and northward to Lae-lih, 
Mfilava. As these conquests had been achieved two gene- 
rations before Sung-yuns time, we may place this in- 
vasion of Indiua therefore about a.d. 460. 

^ llie notices of the country of Ldyana by Sung-yun. 

Yule, Wood^s xxvii. 20 ii, pp. 260. 266, notes 56, 71. 

^ V. de St. Martin, Mtntuire^ p. 368, 
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vie with those found in Hiuen Tsiang for abundance of 
detail and legendary interest. It is singular that tlie 
supposed scene of the history of Y essantara, “ the giving 
king” of Hiuen Tsiang and the Pi-lo of Sung-yun, should 
be placed in this remote district The Vessantara Jdtaha 
(so called) was well known in Ceylon in Fa-hian's time ; 
it forms part of the sculptured scenes at Amaiavati and 
Sanchi; it is still one of the most popular stories amongst 
the Mongols. How does the site of the histoiy cozne to 
be placed in Udyana ? There are some obscure notices 
connected with the succession of the IMaurya or Moriya 
sovereigns from the Sakya youths who fled to this district 
of Udyana which may throw a little light on this subject. 
The Buddhists affirm that Asoka belonged to the same 
family as Buddha, because he was descended from Chan- 
dragupta, who was the child of the queen of one of the 
sovereigns of M or iy ana gar a. This Mbriyanagara was 
the city founded by the SCikya youths who fled from Kapi- 
lavastu ; so that whatever old legends were connected 
with the Sakya family were probably referred to Udyana 
by the direct or indirect influence of Asoka, or by his 
popularity as a Buddhist sovereign. But, in any case, 
the history of Udyana is mixed up with that of the 
Sakya family, and Buddha himself is made to acknow- 
ledge Uttarasena as one of his own kinsmen.^^ AVe may 
suppose then that these tales did actually take their rise 
from some local or family association connected with 
Udyslna, and found their way thence into the legends of 
other countries. Hence while we have in the Southern 
account mention made of the elephant that could bring 
rain from lieaven, which was the cause of A^essantaras 
hanishinent, in tlie Xortlieiai accounts this is, apparently, 
identified with the peacock {mayura) that brought water 
from the rock.^ But the subject need not be pursued 
farther in this place ; it is sufficient to note the fact that 

3 -^ Fa-hiaa, cap. 3S. Inf., voi. i. pp. 131 

^ Inf, vol. i, p. 1 26. 
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many of the stories found in the Northern legends are 
somehow or other localised in this pleasant district of 
Udyana. Sung-yun, after reaching so far as Peshawar^ 
and Xagarahara, returned to China in the year a.d. 521. 


Hiuex Tsiaxg. 

A,p. 629. 

This illustrious pilgrim was born in the year 603 a.d., 
at Chhn Liu, in the province of Ho-nan, close to the pro- 
vincial city. He was the youngest of four brothers. At 
an early age he was taken by his second brother, Chang- 
tsi, to the eastern capital, Lo-yang. His 'brother was a 
monk belonging to the Tsing-tu temple, and in this com- 
munity Hiuen Tsiang was ordained at the age of thirteen 
years.-^ On account of the troubles wdiich occurred at the 
end of the dynasty of Sui, the pilgrim in company witli 
his brother souglit refuge in the city of Shiiig-tu, the 
capital of the province of Sz chuen, and here at the age of 
twenty he was fully ordained as a Bhiksliu or priest. 
After some time he began to travel through the provinces 
ill search of the best instructor he could get, and so came 
at length to Chang’an. It was here, stirred up by the re- 
collection of Fa-hian and Chi-yen, that he resolved to go 
to the western regions to question the sages on points that 
troubled his mind. He was now twenty-six years of age. 
He accordingly set out from Chang an in company with a 
1 priest of Tsing-chau of Kan-suh,, and having reached that 
city, rested there. Thence lie proceeded to Laii-cliau, the 
provincial city of Kan-suli. He then advanced with a 
magistrate’s escort to Liang-chau, a prefecture of Kan-suh, 
beyond the river. This city was the entrepot for mer- 
chants from Tibet and the countries east of the Tsung- 
ling mountains ; and to these Hiuen Tsiang explained the 
sacred books and revealed his purpose of going to the 
kingdom of the Brahmans to seek for the law. By them 


^ That is, became a novice or yramarera. 
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he was amply provided with means for his expedition, 
and, notwithstanding the expostulation of the governor 
of the city, by the connivance of two priests he was able 
to proceed westward as far as Kwa-chau, a town about ten 
miles to the south of the Hu-lu river, which seems to be 
the same as the Bulungliir. 

From this spot, going north in company with a young 
man who had offered to act as his guide, he crossed the river 
by night, and after escaping the treachery of his guide, 
came alone to the first watch-tower. Five of these towers, 
at intervals of lOO li, stretched towards the country of 
I-gu (Kamul). We need not recount the way in which 
the pilgrim prevailed on the keepers of the first and 
fourth tower to let him proceed ; nor is it necessary to 
recount the fervent prayers to Kw an-yiii and his incessant 
invocation of the name of this divinity. Suffice it to say, 
he at last reached the confines of I-gu, and there linked. 
From this place he was summoned by the prince of Kao- 
chang (Till fan), who, after vainly attempting to keep him 
in his territory, remitted him to '0-ki-ni, that is, Kara- 
sharh, from which he advanced to Kuche. Here the nar- 
rative in the pages following carries us on tlirougii the 
territory of Kuche to Baluka, or Bai, in the Aksu dis- 
trict, from whence the pilgiim proceeds in a northerly 
direction across the Icy Mountains (Muzart) into the 
well- watered plains bordering on the Tsing Lake (Issyk- 
kul) ; he then proceeded along the fertile valley of the 
Su-yeh river (the Chu or Chui) to the town of Taras, and 
thence to Kujkend and Tashkand. 

It is not necessary to follow the pilgrim’s route farther 
than this, as the particulars given in the translation fol- 
lowing, and the notes thereto, will sufticieiuly set foith 
the line of his advance. 

Hiueii Tsiang leturned from Ids Indian travels across ; 
the Pamir and through Kashgar and the Khocan distilcts. • 
He had been away from China since A.D. 629; he returned ^ 
A,D. 645. He brought back with him — 
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1. Five hundred grains of relics belonging to the body 
(flesh) of Tathagata. 

2. A golden statue of Buddha on a transparent pede- 
stal. 

3. A statue of Buddha carved out of sandal- wood on a 
transparent pedestal. This figure is a copy of the statue 
which Udayana, king of Kausambi, had made. 

4. A similar statue of sandal-wood, copy of the figure 
made after Buddha descended from the Trayastriihsas 
lieaven. 

5. A silver statue of Buddlia on a transparent pedestal. 

6. A golden statue of Buddha on a transparent pedestal. 

7. A sandal-wood figure of Buddha on a transparent 
pedestal. 

8. One hundred and twenty-four wmrks Qiiitras) of the 
Great Vehicle. 

9. Other works, amounting in the whole to 520 fasci- 
culi, carried by twenty- two horses. 

There are many interesting particulars given in the 
'‘Life of Hiuen Tsiang'’ by Hwui-lih, which need not 
be named here, respecting the work of translation and 
the pilgrim’s death at the age of sixty-five. They will be 
fully set forth in the translation of that memoir, w^hicli it 
is lioped will follow the present volumes. 

We will simply add, that of all the books translated by 
Hiuen Tsiang, there are still seventy-five included in the 
collection of the Chinese Tripitalca. The titles of these 
hooks may be seen in the catalogue prepared by Mr. Bun- 
yiu Xanjio, coll. 435, 436. 


Buddhist LixEUATunt: in China. 

Although it wms known that there were copies of trans- 
lations of the Buddhist Tripitaha in the great monasteries 
in China, no complete set of these books had been brought 
to England until the Japanese Government furnished us 
with the copy now in tiie India Office Library in the year 
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1875. Piespecting these books T will extract one passage 
from the report which was drawn up by direction of the 
Secretary of State for India : — 

'‘The value of the records of the 'Chinese pilgrims’ 
who visited India in the early centuries of our era, and 
the account of whose travels is contained in this collec- 
tion, is too well understood to need any remark. I regret 
that none of the books referred to by M. Stas. Julien, 
in his introduction to the ' Vk deHiouni Thscnij' and 
which he thought might be found in Japan, are contained 
in this collection ; but there is still some hope that they 
may be found in a separate form in some of tlie remote 
monasteries of that country, or more probably in China 

itself.’’ 

To that opinion I still adhere. I think that if searching 
inquiry were made at Honan-fu and its neighbourhood, 
we might learn something of books supposed to be lost. 
And my opinion is grounded on this circumstance, that 
efforts which have been made to get copies (in the ordi- 
nary way) of books found in the collection of the Tripit aka 
have failed, and reports furnished that such works are 
lost. M, Stas. Julien himself tells us that Dr. Morrison, 
senior, reported that the Si-yit-hi (the work here trans- 
lated) could not be procured in China. And such is the 
iistlessness of the Chinese literati about Buddhist Ijooks, 
and such the seclusion and isolation of many of the Bud- 
dhist establishments in China, that I believe books may 
still exist, or even original manuscripts, of which we know 
nothing at present. It would be strange if such were not 
the case, considering wliat has taken place in respect of 
fresh discoveries of fragments or entire copies of 
of our own sacred scriptures in remote monasteries of 
Christendom. 

Ill conclusion, I desire to express the debt I owe, in the 
execution of this and other works, to the learning and 

Beal's Catalogue, p. i. 
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intimate knowledge of the Chinese language possessed bv 
M. Stas. Julien. 

I should not have attempted to follow in his steps had 
lus own translation of the Si-yii-hi been still procurable. 
But as it had long been out of print, and the demand for 
the book continued to be urgent, I have attempted to fur- 
nish an independent translation in English of the Chinese 
pilgrim’s travels. 

I am very largely indebted to James Burgess, LL.D., for 
assistance in carrying tliese volumes through the press. 
His close acquaintance with Buddhist archaeology and 
literature will give value to many ol the notes which 
appear on the pages following, and his kind supervision 
of the text and preparation of the index attached to it 
demand my thanks and sincere acknowledgments. 

I am also under great obligations to Colonel Yule, C.B., 
and to Dr. E. Eost, for their ever-ready help and advice, 
especially during my visits to the Library of the India 
Office. 

I have nob overlooked, the remarks of various writers 
wffio have honoured me by noticing my little book 
{Buddhist Pihjrims), published in 1869. I venture, how- 
ever, to hope that I have by this time established my 
claim to be regarded as an independent worker in this 
held of literature. I have not therefore quoted instances 
of agreement or disagreement with the writers referred 
to: in fact, I have purposely avoided doing so, as my 
olgect is not to write a chapter of grammar, but to contri- 
bute towards the history of a religion ; but I have suffered 
no pjrejudice to interfere with tiie honesty of my work. 

I shall now proceed to the translation of the travels of 
Fa-hian and Sung-yun, referring the student to the 
original edition of my Buddhist Fihjriras for many notes 
and explanations ol the text, which want of space forbids 
me to reproduce in these volumes. 
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THE TRATELS OF FA-HIAX. 


BUDDHIST-COUXTEY.EECOKDS. 

Bij Fa-hian, t/ie S'tVnja of the S^ing {Dynasty). 

[Date, 400 a.d.] 

L Fa-iiiax, ^^hen formei-ly residing at Ch’ang-and re- 
gretted the imperfect condition of the Vlnaya jntalca. 
Whereupon, afterwards, in the second year of Hung-shi, 
the cyclic year being Chifiair he agreeil with Hwui-king, 
Tao-ching, Hwtii-ying, Hwui-wu, and others, to go to 
India for the purpose of seeking the lules and regulations 
(of the Vinaya). 

Starting on their way from Ch’ang-an, they crossed the 
Lung {district) and reached the country (;f K’ien-kwei;^ 
here they rested during tlie rains. The season of tlie 
rains being over, going forward, they came to the country 
of bTiu-t’an ; ^ crossing the Yang-lu hills, they reached 
Chang-yeh,^ a military station. Chanir-yeh at this time 
was much disturbed, and the roadways were not open. 
The king ^ of Chang-yeh being anxious, kept them there, 
himself entertaining them. Thus they met Chi-yen, 
Hwui-kin, Sang-shau, Pao-yun, Sang-king, and others ; 
pleased that they were like-minded, they kept the rainy 

^ The former capital of the pro- Thi< is aUo the name of a prince, 
^ inceof Shenr>i, now called 8i-gan-fn. and not of a cnunti v. He ruled o\ tr 

- There i>> an error here of one a district called “the country 

year. It ^huuld be the cyclical char- to the we^t of the (Yellow) Uiver’’ 
iicters Kany h:c, e.e., a.d. 400-401 iTanuut). 

(CVo FiL) ’’’ Chan^ AYh is still niarketl on 

^ This is the name of the prince the Chine^'e maps ju>t \\ itliin the 
who ruled the country. The capital north-west extremity (<f the (ireat 
town is, acconling to Klaproth, to Wall. 

the north-east of Kin, a hum town Called Tun-nieh, who died A.D. 

close to Lan-chau. 401 [Ch. FL 1 
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season together. The rainy season being over, they again 
pressed on to reach Tim-hwang.'^ The fortifications here 
are perhaps 8o li in extent from east to ^vest, and 40 li 
from north to south. They all stopped here a month 
and some days, ^vhen Fa-hian and others, five men in all, 
set out first, iu the train of an official, and so again parted 
with Pao-yun and the rest. The prefect of Tun-hwang, 
called Li-ho, provided them with means to cross the 
desert {sand-river).^ In this desert are many evil demons 
and hot winds ; when encountered, then all die without 
exception. There are no flying birds above, no roaming 
beasts below, but everywhere gazing as far as the eye can 
reach in search of the onward route, it would be impos- 
sible to know the %vay but for dead men’s decaying bones, 
which show the direction. 

Going on for seventeen days about 1 500 li, they reached 
the country of Shen-shen.® 

II. This land is rugged and barren. The clothing of the 
common people is coarse, and like that of the Chinese 
people ; only they differ in respect to the serge and felt. 
The king of this country honours the law (of Buddha). 
Tliere are some 4000 priests, all of the Little Vehicle 
belief {learning). The laity and the Sramanas of this 
country whody practise the religion of India, only some 
are refined and some coarse (in their observances). From 
this proceeding westward, the countries passed through are 
all alike in this respect, only the people differ in their lan- 
guage {Hit tcordb). The professed disciples of Buddha, 
however, all use Indian books and the Indian language. 
Eemaining here a month or more, again they went north- 
west for fifteen days and reached the country of Wii-i 
(Wu-ki^)d^ The priests of Wild also are about 4000 men; 

" A frf>ntier town of considerable king of the Liang dynasty” {Ch. 
military importance. 39*" 30' N. lat., £d.) 

95' E. long (Prejevalsky’s Map '. ^ The desert of Lop (Marco Polo). 

This t<»\\n was wrested from Tun- ® The kingdom of Shen-sheir or 
nith in the tliud month of this year Leu-lan fconf. Kichtofen irr Preje- 
by Li Ho, or more properly Li Ko, \SL\>ky's Kulja, p. 144. and 
who ruled as the illu'?tiioUs warrior The pilgrim.- probably followed 
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all (belong to) the Little Vehicle {school of) learning; 
their religions rules are very precise {arranged methodi- 
cally), When Srarnanas of the Ts’in land arrive here, they 
are unprepared for the rules of the priests. Fa-hian 
obtaining the protection of Kung-slin, an official {king 
fang) of the Fu {family), remained here two months and 
some days. Then he returned to Pao-yun and the 
others.^^ In the end, because of the want of courtesy 
and propriety on the part of the Wii-i people, and be- 
cause their treatment of their guests was very cool, 
Chi-yen, Hwui-kin, and Hwui-wu forthwith went back 
towards Kao-chang, in order to procure necessaries for 
the journey. Fa-hiau and the others, grateful for the 
presents they received of Fu Kung-siin, forthwitli jour- 
neyed to the south-west. On the road there were no 
dwellings or people. The sufferings of their journey on 
account of the difficulties of the road and the rivers 
(ivatcr) exceed human power of comparison. They were 
on the road a month and five days, and then managed to 
reach Ivhotan.^^ 

III. This country is prosperous and rich Qiappy ) ; the 
people are very wealthy, and all without exception honour 
the law {of Bv.ddhof. They xise religious music for mutual 
entertainment. The body of priests number even several 
■ myriads, principally belonging to the Great Vehicle. They 
all have food provided for them {clturch-fjod, commons)', 
^ the people live here and tliere. Pefore their house 
' doors they raise little towers, the least about twenty feet 
high. There are priests’ houses for the entertainment of 
: foreign priests and for providing them with what they 
%. need. The ruler of the country lodged Fa-hian and the 
J.,, rest in a scriiglutrdraa. The name of the saiighdrdma was 

course of the ri\ er Tarim. (For Called in Tibetan works Li-yul, 

see wfra, p. 17, n. 52.1 or the land of Li. It is possible that 

It would appear from this that the word Li (which means hdl-mftnl 
’;'^a'hian had reached Wu-i by the in Tibetan) mav be connected with 
y^oute of Lake Lop and the river li in Lich'hhnns. (Compare Spence 
.•'Ci'arim; the others had cone from Hardy, M. B,, p. 2S2, and anic, p. 
:varun-h wang by another route. v.) 

Irv VOL. I. 
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GomatL This is a temple of the Great Vehicle with 
three thousand priests, who assemble to eat at the sound 
of the gJtanfd, On entering the dining-hall, their carriage 
is grave and demure, and they take their seats in regular 
order. All of them keep silence ; there is no noise with 
their eating-bowls ; when the attendants {inirc men) give 
more food, they are not allowed to speak to one another, 
but only to make signs with the hand. Hwui-king, Tao- 
ching, Ilwui-ta set out in advance towards the Ivie-sha 
country, but Fa-hian and the rest, desiring to see the 
iniage-processiun, remained three months and some days. 
In this country there are fourteen great saiigltdnhnas, not 
counting the little ones. Fit)ni the first day of the fourth 
month they swmep and water the thoroughfares within the 
city and decorate the streets. Above the city gate they 
stretch a great awning and use every kind of adornment. 
Tins is where the king and the queen and court ladies 
take their place. The Gomati priests, as they belong to 
the Great Vehicle, which is principally honoured by the 
king, fiu'-t of all take their images in proce^.-ion. About 
three or four li from the city they make a four-wheeled 
imaue-car about thirty feet liigh, in appearance like a 
moving palace, adorned wdth the seven precious ^iih- 
fctances'. Tiiey fix upon it streamers of silk and canopv 
curtains. The figure is placed in the car^- with tvo 
Ldahisaltvas as companions, whilst the Devas attend on 
tliem; all kinds of polished ornaments made of gold and 
silver hang suspended in the air. AVheii the image is a 
hundred paces from the gate, t'oe king takes off his royal 
cap, and ciianging his clothes for new ones, proceeds hare- 
footed, viih fiowers and incense in his liand, from the 
Ci-W, fuiiowcd by his attenuants. On meeting llie image, 
he hows down liis head and worships at its feet, scatterimr 
the flowers aiul himiing the incense. On entering the 
city, the cpieeu and court ladies from above the gate-tower 


I or some curious details about 
the Rath-^utf'dSf or car- festivals, see 


Simpson, J. R, A. S.^ 5^. S., vol. xvi. 
PP. 13 flE* 
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scatter about all kinds of flowers and tlirow' them down 
in wild profasion. So splendid are the arrangements for 
worship. 

The cars are all different, and ea- h snnglidrdiiia has a 
day for its iinage-procos.-^iun. Thov begin uii the first day 
of the fourth month and go on to the fourteenth day, 
when the processions tnd. The processions ended, the 
king and queen then return to the palace. 

Seven or eight li to the west oi the city tliere is a 
sanghdj'dma called the rioyal-new'-teniple. It wa- eig’nty 
years in flnishing, and only after three kings (rr w'.s it 
completed.. It is ]jeriiaps twenty chaag in height {2Cjoj\''t^. 
It is adorned with carving and inlaid work, and coverc'l 
with gold ami silver. Above the roof all kiiuL of jewels 
combine to perfect it. Eehiud the tow'cr there is a had 
of Buddha, magnificent and very beautiful. The lieani-. 
pillars, doors, and wundow-franic^s are all guld-nlateth 
IMoreovei*, there are priests' apartments, aBo very spL-n li 1, 
and elegantly adorned beyond power of description. The 
kings of the six countries cast of the Ling give many of 
their most valuable precious jewels (Jo this /\y), 

being seldom used (for personal adioriiuieiit), [or, they 
seldom give tiling'^ of common us^^]. 

IV. After the image-processiun of the fouiili mnntln 
Sang-shaii, one of the company, set eut with a Tartar (Hu) 
j^ilgrim towards Ki-])iii,^^ Ta-hian and the others pre.-^-nl 
on townirds the Tscu-lio couiitry.^^ They w^ere twenty- 
five days on the road, and then they arrived at this king' 
dom. The king of the countiy is earnest (in his piety;. 
There are a thousand priests and more, principally beh .n_i' 
ing to the Great Vehicle. Il.^ving stoppe-l ht.re fifteen 
days, they then w'ent south for four days^*^ and eiit'Uv.l th^ 
Tsung-liiig mountains. Arriving at Yu-lnvui, they k-g-t 
their religious rest; the religious rest being over, they 

Kabul. Tliey probably followed the 

^ Piobably the Yarkand district. Yaikand 
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journeyed on twenty-five days to the Ivie-sha^'^ country, 
where they rejoined Hwui-king and the rest 

V. The king of this country keeps the Tan-cltc-y'iic-sse. 
The Tan-dic-yuc-ssc [FauclicaarsM, parishad) in Chinese 
words is the great five-yearly assembly,” At the time of 
the assembly ho asks Sramanas from the four quarters, who 
come together like clouds. Eeing assembled, he decorates 
the priests’ session place ; he suspends silken flags and 
spreads out canopies ; he makes gold and silver lotus 
flowers ; he spreads silk behind the throne, and arranges 
the paraphernalia of the priests scats. The king and the 
ministers offer their religious presents for one, two, or three 
months, generally during spring-time. The king-made 
assembly being over, he fuither exhorts his ministers to 
arrange their offerings; they then offer for one day, two 
da3^s, three days, or five days. The offerings being finished, 
the king, taking from the chief ofilcer of the embassy and 
from the great ministers of the country tlie horse he rides, 
with its saddle and bridle, mounts it, and then (taking) 
white taffeta, jewels of various kinds, and things required 
by the Sramanas, in union with his ministers he vows to 
give them all to the priests ; having thus given them, 
they are redeemed at a price from the priests. 

^ The country is hilly and cold; it produces no variety 
of grain; only wheat will ripen. After the priests have 
received their yearly dues the mornings become frosty; 
/the king, therefore, e^'ery year induces the priests to 
make the wheat ripen, and after that to receive their 
yearly portion. There is a stone spitting-vessel in this 
country belonging to Buddha, of the same colour as 
iiis alms-dish. There is also a tooth of Buddha; the 
people of the country have built a btivya on account of this 
tooth. There are a thousand priests and more, all heloiig- 

For ?-ome remarks on thiscoim- the Kossaioi or Kii^sai. as a 

tr\ j-ee vol. ii. p, 298, n. 46. As veiy ancient people, see XIr. T. G, 
stated on p. xiv , a pc'^Je called Fin the-' remarks, J. R. A, S., X.S., 
Ku-s.iioi are noticed by Ptolemy, ^ol. p. 303. 

L>ut they seem to be Cuabites. Con- 
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ing to tlie Little Vehicle. Proiu the mountains eastward 
the common people wear garments made of coarse stuff, as 
in the Ts’iu country, but with respect to felt and serge 
they are diifereiit. The religious practices of the Sranianas 
are so various and have increased so, that they cannot be 
recorded. This country is in the middle of the Ts’ung- 
ling range ; fiom the Ts’ung-ling onwards the plants, trees, 
and fruits are all different {from tlw^c Ijcforc met icitli), 
except the bamboo, the aii's]ii]i4ait (poniegranate ?), and 
the sugar-cane. 

VI. From this going onwards towards Xorth India, after 
being a month on the road, we managed to cross Ts’ung- 
iiiig. In TsTing'ling there is >snow both in winter and 
summer. Moreover there ai e poisou-dragons, who when 
evil-purposed spit poison, winds, rain, snow, drifting sand, 
and gravel-stones; not one of ten thousand lucf^ting thesi 
calamities, escapes. Tlie people of that land are alsu 
called Suowy-iuouiitaiii men (Tukharas ]). Having crossed 
(Ts’ung)-liug, we arrive at Xorth India. On entering the 
Itorders there is a little country called To-li,^^ where there 
is again a society of priests all helouging to the Little 
Vehicle. There was formerly an Arliat in this country 
who by magic power took up to the Tusita heaven 
a skilful carver of wood to observe the length and 
breadth {size), t’ne colour and look, of Maitreya Lodhi- 
sattva, that returning l)el)w he might carve wood and 
make his image {that is, carve a wooden image of liim). 
First and last he made three ascents for observation, and 
at last finished the figure. Its length is So feet, and its 
upturned foot 8 feet ; on fast-days it ever shines brightly. 
The kings of the countries round vie with each other in 
their religious offerings to it. Xow, as of yore, it is in 
this countryd^ 

VII. Keeping along (Ts’iuig)-ling, they journeyed south- 
west for fifteen days. The road was difficult and broken, 

Called the valley of Ta-li-lo by For an account of this image 

Iliueu Taiang, infro, p. 134, 11. 37. see infra, p, 134.. 
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Avitli steep crags and precipices in the vraj. The moun- 
tain-side is simply a stone ^vall standing up 10,000 feet. 
Looking down, the sight is confused, and on going forward 
there is no sure foothold. Below is a river called Sin- 
t’u-ho. In old days men bored througii the rocks to make 
away, and spread outside-ladders, of which there are seven 
hiiiidred in all to pass. Having passed the ladders, 

we pioeeed by a hanging rope-bridge and cross the river. 
The two sides of the river are something less than 80 paces 
apart, as recorded by the but neither Chang-kiii 

nor Kaii-ying of the Ilaii arrived here. The body of 
priests asked Fa-hian whether it was known when the 
eastward passage of the religion of Buddha began. Hian 
replied, AVlien I asked the men of that land, they all 
said there was an old tradition that from the time of set- 
ting irp the image of Maitreya Budhisattva, and after- 
wards, there were Sramanas from India who dispatched 
the dharma-vinaya beyond this river.” The setting up of 
the image took place rather more than tliree hirndred 
years after tlie Xiredm of Buddha, in the time of Biug- 
waiigof the Chau family.-^ xVceording to this, we may say 
that the extension of the great doctrine began from this 
image. If, then, ilairreya Hahasattva he nut the suc- 
cessor of Sakya, who is there could cause the three gems 
to spread everywhere, and frontier men to understand the 
law ? As we certainly know that the origin of the open- 
ing of the mysterious revolution is not man’s work, so the 
divam of Ming Ti was from this als^e 
YlII. Crossing the river we come to the country of 
M u-chaiig.-^ The country of AVu-chang commences 
North India. The language of TIid-Iiidia is used by all. 
Tlid-Iiidia is what tliey call the middle country. The dress 
of the people, their food and drink, are also the same as 
in the middle country. The religion of Buddha is very 
tiourishing. The places where the priests stop and lodge 

A topographical description of the empire. 

“ 770 A.D. ai Udyana. 
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they call saiir/hdrmnas. In all there are five hundred scnlj- 
hdrdrms; they belong to the Little Vehicle without excep- 
tion. If a strange Bhikshu arrives here, they give him full 
entertainment for three days; the three days being over, then 
they bid liim seek for himself a place to rest permanently. 

Tradition says : When Buddha came to Xorth India, he 
then visited this country. Buddha left here as a bequest 
the impression of his foot. The footprint is sometimes long 
and some times short, according to the thoughtfulness of 
a man’s heart: it is still so, even now. Moreover, the 
drying-robe-stone in connection with tlie place wliere he 
converted the wicked dragon still remains. The stone is 
a clmncj and four- tenths high, and more than two r/uoiy 
across. It is smooth on one side. Three of the pilgrims, 
Hwui-king, Tao-ching, and liwui-ta, went on ahead towards 
Buddha’s shadow and Xagaraliara. Fa-liiaii and the rest 
stopped in this country <luring the rains ; when over, they 
went down south to tlie country of Su-ho-to.“^ 

IX. Ill this country also the law of Buddha nourishes. 

This is the place where, in old days, Sakra, ruler of Levas, 
made apparitionallv the hawk and dove, in order to try Bod- 
hisattva, who cut olf his llesli to ransom the dove. Ihuhlha, 
when lie peifccted wisdom, going about witii liis disciples, 
spoke thus: ‘‘This is the place where, in a former birtli, 
I cut my liesli to ransom the dove/’ Brum thi^ the people 
of the Country getting to know the fact, built a on 

the snot, and adorned it with gold and silver. 

X. F 'rom this, desceiidiiig eastward, journeying for five 
days, we arrive at the country of G andliara (Kien-to-wei), 
This is tiio place which IJharmavarddhana, the son of 
Asdka, governed. Buddha also iii this country, when he 
was a Bodhisattva, gave his eyes in charity for the sake 
of a man. On this spot also they have raised a great 
diipa, adorned with silver and gold. The people of this 
country mostly study the Little Vehicle. 

XL From this going east seven days, there is a country 
23 Svat. 
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called Clni-ch'a-shi-lo.-^ Chu-cli’a-shi-lo in Chinese words 
is cut-off head;’ Euddha, when he was a Eddhisattva, 
gave his head in charity to a man in this place, and hence 
comes the name. Again going eastwards for two days, 
we come to the place where he gave his body to feed the 
starving tiger. On these two spots again are built great 
sliijjas, buth adorned with every kind of precious jewel. 
Tiie kings, ministers, and people of the neighbouring 
countries vie with one another iii their offerings, scattering 
dowers and lighting lamps without intermission. These 
and the two stupas before named the men of that district 
call '' the four great stiVpas'' 

XIL Eromtlie country of Gandliara going south for four 
days, we come to the country of Fo-lu-sha."^ Buddha 
in former days, whilst travelling with his disciples here 
and there, coming to this country, addressed Anaiida thus : 

“ After my death {‘parinirvdMt), a king of the country 
called Ki-ni-kia {Kanika or Ivanishka) wall raise on this 
spot a siupar After Kanishka’s birtli, he was going 
1 Guild on a tour of observation. At this time Sakra, king 
of Devas, wishing to open out his purpose of mind, took 
the form of a little shepherd-boy building by tlie roadside 
a tower. The king asked and said, ^Vhat are you 
doing ? ” Beplying, he said, '' Making a Euddha-tower.” 
The king said, ‘‘Very good.” On this tlie king built over 
the little boy’s tower another tower, in height 40 cIicdvj and 
more, adorned with all precious substances. Of all stupas 
and temples seen by the travellers, none can compare with 
this for beauty of form and strength. Tradition says 
this is the highest of the towers in Jainhudvipa. When 
the king had completed his tower, the little tower forlh- 
With came out from the side 011 the south of the great 
tower more than three feet liigln 

The alms-howl of Buddha is still in this country. For- 
merly a king of the Yue-chi, swelling-^ with his army, came 

^ Taki^ha'sila, vid. linfrn, p, 13S. think the symbol to should be placed 

^ Ptirudiapura (Pei'hawar). before Yue-chi ; it would thus refer 

This is a foiced translation. I to the Great Yue-chi, 
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to attack this country, wishing to cany off Buddha’s alrnS' 
bowl. Having subdued the country, the king of the Yue- 
chi, deeply reverencing the law of Buddha, wished to take 
the bowl and go ; therefore he began his religious oiier- 
ings. The offerings made to the three precious ones being 
finished, he then ea])arisoned a great elephant and pdaced 
the bowl on it. The elephant then fell to the ground ami 
\vas unable to advance. Then he made a four-wheeled 
carriage on which the dish was placed; eight elephuiiits 
were yoked to draw it, hut were again unable to advance. 
The king then knew that the time of his bowl-relationship 
was not come. So filled with shame and regrets, he built 
on this place a stiqya and also a sa tirjlidrdraa ; moreover, 
he left a guard to keep) iip3 every kind of religious ofTer- 
iiig. 

There are pierliaps 700 pwiests. At the appjroaeh of 
noon the priests bring out the alms-bowl, and with the 
HpAsakas make all kinds of offerings to it; they then eat 
their mid-day meal. At even, wlieu they burn incense, 
they again do so. It is capable of holding two pjOLks 
and more. It is of mixed colour, but yet chiefly black. 
The four divisions are quite clear, each of them being 
about two-tenths thick. It is glistening and bright. 
Poor peopde with feVv' flowers cast into it, till it; hut 
some very rich people, wishful with many llowers to 
make their offerines, tliough they present a hundred 
thousand myriad of peeks, yet in the end fail to fill it. 
Pao-yun and Sang-kiiig only made their offerings to the 
almt;-dhh of Buddha and then went back. Hwui-kirig, 
liwui-ta, and Tao-ching had previously gone on to the 
Nagarahara country to offer their common Avorship to 
the Buddha - shadow, liis tooth and skull -bone. Hwui- 
king fell sick, and Tao-ching remained to look after 
him. Hwni-ta alone Avent back to Po-lu-sha, Avhere he 
met with the others, and then HAVui-ta, Paoyun, and 
Sang-king returned together to the Ts’in land. IlAvui-ying, 
dwelling in the temple of Buddha’s alms-boAvl, died there. 
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From this Fa-hian went on alone to the place of Buddha’s 
skull-bone. 

XIIL Going west i6 yojanas, (Fa-hian) reached the 
country of Xa-kie (Nagarahaia). On the borders, in the 
city of Hi-lo,^^ is the vikdra of the skull-bone of Buddha ; 
it is gilded throughout and adorned with the seven 
cious substances. 

The king of the country profoundly reverences the skull- 
bone. Fearing lest some one should steal it, he appoints 
eight men of the first families of the country, each man 
having a seal to seal {the door) for its safe keeping. In 
the morning, the eight men having come, each one 
inspects his seal, and then they open the door. The door 
being opened, using scented water, they wash their hands 
and bring out the skull-bone of Buddha. They place it 
outside the riJidra on a high thione; takiiiu; a circular 
stand of the seven precious substances, the stand is placed 
below (iY), and a glass bell as a cover over it. All these 
are adurued with pearls and gems. The bone is of a 
yellowish- white colour, four inches across and raised in 
the middle. Each day after its exit men of the rdidra 
at once mount a high tower, beat a large diuni, blow the 
conch, and sound the cymbal. Hearing these, the king 
goes to the rUtdra to offer llowers and incense. The offer- 
ings fiiii::>lied, each one in order puts it un his head (wor- 
ships it) and departs. Entering by the east door and 
leaving by the west, the king every morning thus offers 
and worships, after which he attends to state affairs. 
Elousehoklers and elder-men also first ofkr worship and 
then attend to family affairs. Every day thus begins, 
without neglect from idleness. The otierings being all 
done, they take back the skull-bone. In the cuidra there 
is a fuial-emancipatiou tower (r^ tower Bltapal like a dagalci) 
which opens and shuts, made of the seven precious sub- 
stances, more than five feet high, to receive it. 

Before the gate of the rilidra every morning regularly, 
27 Hidda. 
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there are sellers of flowers and incense ; all who wdsh to 
make oflerings may Luy of every sort. The kings of the 
countries round also regularly send deputies to make 
offerings. The site of the Tthdra is forty paces S(piare. 
Though heaven should quake and the earth open, this spot 
would not move. 

Going from this one ijqjana north, w^e come to the 
capital of Xagarahara. Tnis is the place where Eddhis- 
attva, ill one ot his births^ gave money in exchange fur 
flve flowurs-^ to offer to Dipankara Buddha. In the cicv 
there is, moreover, a Biuldha-tooth tower, to u hicli re- 
ligious offerings are made in the same way as to the 
skull-houe. 

Xorth-east of the city one ydjana we come to the 
opening of a valley in which i:- Buddhas religious staff, 
^Yhere they have built a ‘vilalra for luakiug offerings to it. 
The staii is made of ox-head sandal- wood ; its length is a 
cluijty and six or seven tenths; it is enclosed in a wuodeu 
sheath, from wdnch a hundred or a thousand men could 
not move it. Eutering the valley and going west four 
days, there is tue ■vikdr<i of Buddha’s sii/Lyinltl, to which 
they make religious offerings. When timre is a dronglit 
111 that country, the magistrates and peo})Ie of the country, 
coming together, bring out the robe for worship and oiihr- 
mg<, then Heaveii gives abundant rai[i. Half a ydjudfcto 
the south of the city of Xagaraliara there is a cavern 
[stone ihceUlntj) ; it is on liie ^untli-w’e-t ^ide of a liigh 
mountain. Buddha left his shadow here. At a distance 
of ten paces or so we see it, like the tree form of Buiddha, 
01 a gold colour, with the iiiaiks and signs peiie'xdy clear 
and shilling. (Jff going nearer to it or farther oft, it be- 
comes less and less like the reality. The kings of the 
bordering countries have sent able artists to copy the 
likeness, but they have not been able {to do so). More- 
over, those people have a tradition according to which the 

These flowers art* generally re- or =;tem {Trie 'nnJ Worships 

presented as growing on one ^talk pi, I,). 
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thousand Buddhas will here leave their shadows. About 
five hundred paces to the west of the shadow, when Biuidha 
was alone, he cut his hair and pared his nails. Then 
Buddha himself with his disciples together built a tower 
about seven or eight chang high, as a model for all towers 
of the future. It still exists. Beside it is a temple ; in 
the temple are 700 priests or so. In this district there 
are as many as a thousand towers in honour of Arhats 
and Pratyeka Buildhas. 

XIV. After remaining here during two months of winter, 
Pa-hian and two companions went south across the Little 
Snowy Mountains. The Snowy Mountains, both in summer 
and winter, are covered (JicaiKil) witli snow. On the north 
side of the mountains, in the shade, excessive cold came on 
suddenly, and all the men were struck mute with dread ; 
Hwui-king alone ^yas unable to proceed onwards. The 
white froth came from his mouth as he addressed Fa-hiau 
and said, too have no power of life left; biit whilst 
there is opportunity, do you press on, lest you all perish.'' 
Thus he died. Fa-hian, caressing him, exclaimed in pite- 
ous voice, Our purpose was not to produce fortune 
Submitting, he again exerted himself, and pressing for- 
ward, they so ci‘o.>sed the range ; on the south side they 
reached the Lo-i^^ country. In this vicinity there are 3000 
priests, belonging both to the Great and Little Vehicle. 
Here they kept the rainy season. The season past, de- 
scending south and journeying for ten days, they reached 
the Pu-na'i country, where there are also some 3000 
priests or more, all belonging to the Little Vehicle. 
Prom this journeying eastward for three days, they 
again crossed the Sin-tu river. Both sides of it arc now 
level. 

X\ . The other side of the river there is a country named 
Pi-t u.^“ Ihe law of Buddha is very Nourishing; they 
belong both to the Great and Little Vehicle. When they 

Or, to be a fortunate one. Bannu. 

Rohi, i.e., Afghanistan. 
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saw pilgrims from China arrive, they were much affected 
and spoke thus, ‘‘ How is it that men from the frontiers 
are able to know the religion of family-reniuiciatioii and 
come from far to seek the law of Buddha V They liber- 
ally provided necessary entertainment according to the 
rules of religion. 

XV 1. Going south-east from this somewhat less than 
8o yojanasj we passed very many temples one af:er 
another, with some myriad of priests in them. Having 
passed these places, we arrived at a certain cuiiutiy'. This 
country is called Mo-tu-lo.^^ Once more we followed 
the Pu-na^^ river. On the sides of the river, both right and 
left, are twenty sanglidrdmas, with perhaps 3000 priests. 
The law of Buddha is progressing and nourishing. I’eyond 
the deserts are the countries of Western India. The kings 
of these countries are all firm believers in the law of 
Buddha. They remove their caps of state wlieii they 
make offerings to the priests. The members of tlie royal 
household and the chief minister- personally direct the 
food-giving ; when the distribution of food is over, they 
spread a carpet on the ground 0])posite the chief seat pbne 
president's seat) and sit down before it. Tiiey dare not 
sit on couches in the presence of the priests. The rules 
relating to the almsgiving" of kings have Leeii handed 
down from the time of Buddha till now. Southward 
from this is the so-called iniddle-couiitry (Hadhyadesa). 
The climate of this country is warm and ecpiable, without 
frost or snow. The people are very well off', without poll- 
tax or official restrictions. Only tho^re who till the royal 
lands return a portion of profit or the laii'b If they 
desire to go, they go; if they like to sti.)p, they stop. 
The kings govern without corporal piinishinent ; criminal 
aie fined, according to circumstances, lightly or heavily. 
Even in cases of repeated rebeliiun they only cut oil the 
right hand. The king's personal atten<lants who guard 
him on tiie right and left, have fixed salaries. Tiirough- 

® Mathura. ^ jHmnu orYamnni river. 
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out tlie country the people kill no living thing nor drink 
wine, nor do they eat garlic or onions, with the excep- 
tion of Chandalas only. The Cliandalas are named “ evil 
men ” and dwell apart from others ; if they enter a town 
or market, tliey sound a ])iece of wood in order to sepa- 
rate themselves; then men, knowing who they are, avoid 
coming in contact 'with tliern. In this country they do 
not keep swine nor fowls, and do not deal in cattle ; they 
have no shambles or wine-shops in their market-places. 
In selling they use cowrie shells. The Cliandalas only 
hunt and sell flesh. Down from the time of Buddha's 
Kirntna, the kings of these countries, the chief men and 
liouseholders, have raised midras for the priests, and 
provided for their support by bestowing on them fields, 
houses, and gardens, with men and oxen. Engraved title- 
deeds were prepared and handed down from one reign to 
another; no one has ventured to witliJraw them, so that 
till now there has been no interruption. All the resident 
priests having cliauibers {in these vilLtircfs) have their 
beds, mats, food, drink, and clothes provided without 
stint; ill all places this is the case. The priests ever 
engage themselves in doing meritorious works for the 
purpose of religious advancement {Mrniu — building up 
their religious character), or in reciting the scriptures, or 
in meditation. When a strange priest arrives, the senior 
priests go out to meet him, carrying for him his clothes 
and alms-bowl. They offer liiui water for washing his 
feet and oil for rubbing them ; they provide untimely 
{vilatla) food. Having rested awhile, they again ask liim 
as to liis seniority in the priesthood, and according to tliis 
they give him a chamber and sleeping materials, arrang- 
ing everything according to the dho/rmci. In places where 
priests reside tliey make towers in lionour of J^riripiitra, 
of Mudgalaputra, of Ananda, also in honour of the Alhi- 
dharmci, Vinenja, and Sidra, During a montli after the 
season of rest the most pious families urge a collection for 
an offering to the priests ; they prepare an untimely meal 
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for them, and the priests in a great assembly preach the 
law. The preaching over, they offer to Sariputra’s tower all 
kinds of scents and flowers ; throuuh the night they burn 
lamps provided by different persons. Sari}»utra originally 
was a Birihnian ; on a certain occasion lie went to Buddha 
and req^uested ordination. The great Mudgala and tho 
great Kasyapa did likewise. The Bliikshimis principally 
honour the tower of Ananda, because it was Ananda wli.) 
requested the lord of the world to let wonieii take orilers ; 
Srainaneras mostly offer to Eahula ; the masters of the 
AhJiidJianna offer to the AJjlt'ulliarhiu ; the masters of the 
Yinoya offer to tlie Vhicuji^ Every year there is one offer- 
ing, each according to his own day. Men attached to the 
jMahayana offer to Frajua-pdram ltd, Mafijusii, and Avalu- 
kitesvara. "When the priests have received their yearly 
dues, then the chief men and householders and Brahmans 
bring every kind of robe and other things needed by tlie 
priests to oiler them ; the priests also make offerings one 
to another. Down from the time of Buddiia's death tiie 
rules of conduct fur the holy priesthood have heeii (thus) 
handed down without interruption. 

After crossing the Indus, the distance to tiie Southern 
Sea of South India is from four to live myriads of ii ; the 
land is level thruughout, without great mountains or val- 
leys, but still there are rivers. 

XVII. South-east from this, after going iS tiiere 

is a country called. Sarhkasya. This is the ilace wiiere 
Buddha descended after going np to the Trayastriiii:^as 
heaven to preacli the law during three moiitii^ for his 
mother s benefit. "When Buddha went up to the Trayas- 
triiiisas heaven by the exercise of his miraculous power 
(spirltifal poirtr of raimcJc), he contrived that his di.-^ciples 
should nut know {uf his proacd Inf), Seven days before 
the couipletion {of the Utree inonths) he broke the spell, 
so that Aniruddha, using his divine sight, liehehl the L<~.rd 
of the world afar, and fortiiwith addressed the venerable 
(Ary a) Maliamiidgalaputra, You can go and salute the 
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Lord of tlie world ” Mudgalyayana accordingly went, and 
bowing down, worshipped the foot and exchanged friendly 
greetings. The friendly meeting over, Buddha said to Mud- 
galyayana, After seven days are over I shall descend to 
Jambudvipa.'’ Mudgalyayana then returned. On this 
the great kings of the eight kingdoms, the ministers and 
people, not having seen Buddha for a long time, were all 
desirous to meet him. They assembled like clouds in this 
country to meet the Lord of the world. At this time 
Utpala Bhikshuni thought thus with herself: ‘‘To-day 
the kings of the countries and the ministers and people 
are going to worship and meet Buddha. I am but a 
woman: how can I get to see him first ?” Buddha forth- 
with by his miraculous power made her, by transforma- 
tion, into a holy Chakravartti king, and as such she was 
the very first to worship him. Buddha being now about 
to come down from tlie Trayastrimsas lieaven, there ap- 
peared a threefold precious ladder. The middle ladder 
was made of the seven precious substances, standing above 
which Buddha began to descend. Then the king of the 
Brahma heavens (Brahmakayikas) caused a silver ladder 
to appear, on which he took his place on Buddha's right 
hand, holding a white chauri. Then Sakra, king of Devas, 
caused a bright golden ladder to appear, on which he took 
his place on the left, holding in his hand a precious parasol. 
Innumerable Devas were in attendance whilst Buddha 
descended. After he had come down, the tiiree ladders 
disappeared in the earth, except seven steps, which re- 
mained visible. In after times Asoka, wishing to discover 
the utmost depths to which these ladders went, employed 
men to dig down and examine into it. They went ^n 
digging till they came to the yellow spring (the earth's 
foundation), but yet had not come to the bottom. The 
king, deriving from this an increase of faith and reverence, 
forthwith built over the ladders a rthdra, and fuciim the 
middle flight he placed a standing figure (of Buddha') six- 
teen feet high. Behind the vihdvci he erected a stone pillar 
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thirty cubits high, and on the top placed the figure of a 
lion. Within tlie pillar on the four sides are figures of 
Euddha ; both within and witliout it is shining and bright 
as glass. It happened once that some heretical doctors 
had a contention with the Srauianas respecting tliis as a 
place of residence. Then the argument of the Sramanas 
failing, they all agreed to the following compact : “ If this 
place properly belongs to the Sramanas, then there will 
be some supernatural proof given of it.'' Immediately on 
tliis the lion on the top of the pillar uttered a loud roar. 
W itnessing this testimony, the unbelievers, abashed, with- 
drew from the dispute and submitted. 

The body of Buddha, in cou.-equence of his having par- 
taken of divine food during three months, emitted a divine 
fragrance, unlike that of men. Immediately after Ids 
descent he bathed himself. Men of after ages erected in 
this idace a bath-house, which yet remains. There is also 
a tower erected on the spot where tiie Bhikshuni Utpala 
was the first to adore Buddha. There is also a tower on 
the spot where Buddha when in the world cut his hair 
and his nails, and also on the followim: spots, viz., where 
the three former Buddhas, as well as Rakyamuni Buddha, 
sat down, and also where they walked fur exercise, and 
also where there are certain marks and impressions of tlie 
ditferent Buddhas. Tliese towers still lemaiii. There is 
also one erected where Brahma, Sakra, and the Devas at- 
tended Buddha when he came down fiuiii heaven. There 
are perhaps a tliousand male and female disci nies who have 
their meals in common. They belong promiscuously to 
the systems of tlie Great and Little ATLicle, and dwell 
t^^get'uer. A white-eared dragon is tlie patron of this body 
of priests. He causes fertiiisinei and seasonable showers 
of rain to fail within their country, and preserves it from 
plagues and calamities, and so causes the priesthood to 
dwell in security. The priests, in gratitinle for these 
favours, have erected a dragon-chapel, and within it 
placed a resting-place {scat) for his accommodation. 

VOL. I. d 
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Moreover, they make special contributions, in the shape 
of religious offerings, to provide the dragon with food. The 
body of priests every day select from their midst three 
men to go and take their meal in this chapel. At the 
end of each season of rain, the dragon suddenly assumes 
the form of a little serpent, both of whose ears are edged 
with white. The body of priests, recognising him, place in 
the midst of his lair a copper vessel full of cream ; and 
then, from the highest to the lowest, they walk past 
him in procession as if to pay him greeting all round. 
He then suddenly disappears. He makes his appearance 
once every year. This country is very productive : the 
people .‘ire very prosperous, and exceedingly lich beyond 
comparison. Men of all countries coming here are well 
taken care of and obtain what they require. Fifty yojanas 
to the north of this temple there is a temple called “ Fire 
Limit,” which is the name of an evil spirit. Buddha him- 
self converted this evil spirit, whereupon men in after ages 
raised a riJidra on the spot. At the time of the dedication 
of the rllidra an Arhar; spilt some of the sacred vmter, poured 
on his hands, and let it fall on the earth, and the place 
where it fell is still visible; though they have often swept 
the })lace to remove the mark, yet it still remains and 
cannot be destroyed. There is, besides, in this place a 
tower of Buddha which a benevolent spirit ever keeps 
clean and waters, and which {v:as lidlt) without a human 
architect. There was once an heretical king who said, 
Since you can do this, I will bring a great army and 
quarter it here, which shall accumulate much filth and 
refuse. Will you be able to clear all this away, I 
wonder ? ” The spirit immediately caused a great tem- 
pest to rise and blow over the place, as a proof that he 
could do it. In this district there are a hundred small 
towels; a man might pass the day in trying to count 
them without succeeding. If any one is very anxious to 
discover the right number, then he places a man by the 
side of each tower and afterwards numbers the men; 
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but, even in this case, it can never be known how many 
or how few men will be required. There is also a 
sanglidrdma here containing about 600 or 700 ])riesls. 
In this is a place where a Pratyeka Jhiildha ate'"^ {iht: 
fruit) ; the spot of ground where he died is just in size 
like a chariot- wheel ; all the ground around it is cuvere^l 
with grass, but this spot pruduees none. The ground 
also where he dried Ins clothes is bare of vegetation ; the 
traces of the impress of the clothes remain to this day. 

XVIII. Pa-IIian resided in the diagon rilidra during 
the summer rest. After this was over, going south-east 
seven ijujudas, he arrived at the city of Ki-jou-i (Kanaiijj. 
This city borders on the Ganges. There are two bfriujltd- 
rtunas here, both belonging to the system of tho Little 
Vehicle. Going from the city six or seven li in a we.^terly 
direction, on the north bank of the river Ganges, is the 
place where Buddha preached for the good of his di-eiples. 
Tradition says that he preached on inipermanency and 
sorrow, and also on the body being like a bubble ami foam. 
On this spot they iiave rai^jed a tower, wiiich still remains. 
Crossing the Ganges and going south three yujauas, we 
arrive at a forest called A-lo. Here also Buddha preache<I 
the law. They have raised towers on this spot, and also 
\vhere he sat down and walked for exercise. 

XIX. Going south-east from this ])lace ten j/uj/iivis, 
we arrive at the great country of ►'^ha-chi. Leaving tiie 
southern gate of the capital city, on the ea^t side of the 
road is a place where Buddha once dwelt. Whilst here lie 
bit {ci j^iac froui) the willow otick and rixed it in tiie eaitii ; 
immediately it grew up seven feet high, neither inoie or I--. 
The unbelievers and Brahmans, idled with jealousy, cut 
it down and scattered the leaves far and wi^ie, but vaa it 
always sprung up again lu the same place as befoie. Heie 
also they raised towers on places wiiere the four Buduhus 
walked for exeicise and sat down. The ruins still exist. 

^ Probably the ttxt is corrupt. eupheuiPm Fr " dud'" It may 'oi 
Theie io a coumioii phra^'C, “ to so in thy pre&yni iu-taiice. 
drink the di aught of awctt dyw " a 
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XX. Going eight ydjanas southwards from this place, 
we arrive at the country of Kiii-sa-lo (Kosala) and its 
chief town She- wei (Sravasti). There are very few inhabi- 
tants in this city, altogether perhaps about 200 families. 
This is the city which King Prasenajit governed. Towers 
Lave been built in after times on the site of the ruined 
vihdra of Malulprajapati, also on the foundations (of the 
house) of the lord Sudatta, also on the spot where the 
Aiigulirnrilya was burnt, who was converted and entered 
nirvana; all these tow^ers are erected in the city. The 
unbelieving Brahmans, from jealousy, desired to destroy 
these various buildings, but on attempting to do so, the 
heavens thundered and the lightnings Hashed, so that 
they were unable to carry out their design. Leaving 
the city by the south gate and proceeding 1200 paces 
on the road, on the west side of it is the place where the 
lord Sudatta built a vihdra. This chapel opens to’vvards 
the east. The principal door is flanked by two side cham- 
bers, in front of which stand two stone pillars ; on the top 
of the left-hand one is the figure of a wheel, and on the 
right-hand one the image of an ox. The clear ^vater of 
the tanks, the luxuriant groves, and numberless flowers of 
\ariegated hues combine to produce the picture of what 
is called a Jcdavana vihdra. When Buddha ascended into 
the Trayastriiiishas heavens to preach for the sake of his 
mother, after ninety days’ absence, King Prasenajit desir- 
ing to see him again, carved out of the sandal- wood called 
Gobirshachandana (ov'h(ad) an image of the Buddha and 
])laced it on Buddha s throne. When Buddha returned 
and entered the vihdra, the image, immediately quitting 
its place, w^ent forward to meet him. On this Buddha 
addressed these \vord 3 to it : lieturn, I pray you, to your 
seat. After my Nirvana you will be the model from which 
my followers {four schools or classes) shall carve their 
images.” On this the figure returned to its seat. This 
image, as it was the very first made of all the figures of 
Buddha, is the one which all subsequent ages have fol- 
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lowed as a model. Buddha then removed and d^velt in a 
small vihdra on the south side of the greater one, in a 
place cjuite separated from that occupied by the image, and 
about twenty paces from it. The Jetavana viltdni origi- 
nal! v had seven stages. The monarchs of the surrounding 
countries and the people vied with each other in presenting 
religions offerings at this spot. They decked the place with 
flags and silken canopies ; they offered flowers and burnt 
incense, whilst the lamps shone continually from evening 
till d ay light with unfading splendour. A rat taking in 
his mouth the wick of a lamp caused it to set fire to one 
of the hanging canopies, and this resulted in a general 
conflagration and the entire destruction of the seven storeys 
of the rihnra. The kings and people of the surrounding 
countries were deeply grieved, thinking that the sandal- 
wood figure had also been consumed. Four or five days 
afterwards, on opening the door of the eastern little chapt^l, 
they were surprised to behold the original figure there. 
The people Avere filled with joy, and they agreed to rebuild 
the chapel. Having completed two stages, they removed 
the image from its new situation back to where it was 
before. When Fa-Hian and To-Ching arrived at this 
chapel of the Jetavana, they reflected that this was the 
spot in which the Lord of men had passed twenty-five 
years of his life ; they themselves, at the risk of their lives, 
were now dwelling amongst foreigners; of those who had 
with like purpose travelled through a succession of coun- 
tries with them, some had returned home, some were 
dead ; and now, gazing on the place where Buddha once 
dwelt but was no longer to be seen, their hearts were 
affected with very lively regret. Whereupon the priests 
belonging to that community came forward and addressed 
(ra)-Hiaa and To-(Ching) thus: ‘‘From what country have 
you come ? To which they replied, We come from the 
land of Han." Then those priests, in astonishment, ex- 
claimed, “Wonderful ! to think that men from the frontiers 
of the earth should come so far as this from a desire to 
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search for the law ; ” and then tnlking between themselves 
they. said, '' Our various superiors and brethren, who have 
succeeded one another in this place from the earliest time 
till now, have none of them seen men of Han come so far 
as this before.” 

Pour li to the north-west of the tihdra is a copse 
called Ee covered- sight.” Originally there were 500 
blind men dwelling on this spot beside the chapel. 
On one occasion Buddha declared the law on their 
account ; after listening to his sermon they immediately 
recovered tlieir sight. The Idind men, overcome with 
joy, drove their staves into the earth and fell down 
on their faces in adoration. The staves fortlnvith took 
root and grew up to be great trees. The people, from a 
feeling of reverence, did not presume to cut them down, 
and so they grew and formed a grove, to wliich this name 
of “ Eecovered-sieht ” was given. The priests of the 
chapel of the Jetavana resort in great nuinhers to this 
siiady cop-e to meditate after their mid-day meal. Six or 
.-even li to tlie north-ea-t of tlie Jetavana rihdra is the 
site of the chapel v'hich M^jtlier Visakha bnilt,^"aiid invited 
Bunidha and the priests to occupy. The ruins are still 
there, Tlie great garden enclosure of the Jetavana rlltdm 
lias two gate^, one OT'cning towards the cast, the otlier 
towards the norti). This garden is the plot of ground 
wliich the noble Sudatta bought after covering it Avith 
gold coins. The chapel is in the middle of it : it Avns here 
Buddha resided for a A^ery long time, atul expounded the 
hiAv for the salvation of men. ToAvers liave been erected 
on the various spots Avliere he Avalked fur exercise or sat 
down. These towers liaA^e all distinct i\m names giA^en 
them, as, for example, the place Avhere Buddha Avas accused 
of murdeiing {the Icarlot) Sundari.^® LeaAung the Jeta\mna 

Restored by Stan. Jnlien to Ap- sr chapel of Mothtr Ti^akha 
tanetravana (yome ii. p. 308), and by is placed bv Cunningham south-east 
Cunningham to Aptdkshivana {A rrh. from the .jkavana (Arc/i. Suri\, voL 
Surr., %-ol. i. p. 344, n. ) Cf. vol. ii. tp. 345, n. ) The text mav be wTong. 
P- *2. See \ul. ii p 7. 
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by the eastern gate, and going north seventy paces, <ni the 
west side of the road is the place where Buddha formerly 
held a discussion with the followers of the ninety-six 
heretical schools. The king of the country, the chief 
ministers, the landowners and people, all came in great 
numbers to hear him. At this time a woman v>Tio was 
an unbeliever, called Chihchimana,’-'^ being fille(l with joal- 
oiisy, gathered up her clothes in a heap round lier per-ou 
so as to appear with child, au'l ilieii accused Buddlia in a 
meeting of priests of umaghteoiis conduct. On lliis Sakra, 
the kinu of Devas, taking the a];)pearaiice of a white iiionse, 
came and gnaweil through her sash : on tiiis tlie whole 
fell down, and then the earth openeil and slie df went 
down alive into hell. Here ako is tin* phu-c wiieie Deva- 
datta. having poisouebi liis nail- for piirp"-<> of d-.-troy- 
ing Buddha, went down alive into ludl. IMen in after 
times iiftted tlicse various places tbr recognition, Ada le ih** 
disciis=ii»n To(jk place th./v rai-od a cl aptd ninre ti.aii six 
clwiKj (70 feet) high, with a .^iitine iioiiio of Ihrldh;} in u. 
To tile east of the road is a temple belonging 

to the heretic-, which is namtj i Siiadow-cuv> ic t." It is 
opposite tile r(],dra erected ou liic pha e of th" <ii-cu--]on, 
and of the -ame heigiit. It ha- reociv-Mj tim namo of 
“Shadow-covei ebb’ bes*au=e wlien the .-un i'^ in tie* Wt*-t.tiie 
sha-UAV of the / IhLira of tie* Lonl tjf tluAVicld cov* r- liie 
tLiiipIefii the lieietic- : but when tbc ^nn m in llie* e-.i-t, bne 
shadow<<f the latter is bent to the north, and do. -s not over- 
sha'lowt’ne chapcd of Bubedia.'^'' Tbc^ boreti*:- c> n-tantly ap- 
pointed ['cu'snns to take cate of bn* ir }be, -A-^a*p and 

water it, to bum inCM*n-e aiel 1 jlit lamps r.*i lohgions 
wor-hii*. towaids tlie a[>nroaibii of morning bneir ' tnip>'li.^^_ 
appeared, and were discovered :n the mid. lie of tne* Jbal'ib:-t 
cdiapel. On this tlie BnVnmans, being a’ jiy, ''od, “ These 
Sramanas take our lamps for their own worship; ” 

whereupon the Ihahmans set a niglr-watmn a’ •! tiicm they 
saw their own god- take the lamps aid mo\ f. imind B'a'iona’s 


11. p. 9, n. 23. 


» Vul ii. p !0. 
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chapel three times, after which they offered the lamps and 
suddenly disappeared. On this the Brahmans, recognising 
the greatness of Buddha’s spiritual power, forsook their 
families and became his disciples. Tradition says that 
about the time when these things happened there were 
ninety sahglidrdmas surrounding the Jetavana chapel, all 
of which, with one exception, were occupied by priests. 
In this country of Mid-India there are ninety-six heretical 
sects, all of whom allow the reality of worldly phenomena. 
Each sect has its disciples, who beg their food, but do not 
carry alms-dishes. They also piously build hospices by 
the side of solitary roads for the shelter of travellers, where 
they may rest, sleep, eat and drink, and are supplied with 
all necessaries. The followers of Buddha, also, as they 
pass to and fro, are entertained by them, only different 
arrangements are made for their convenience. Devadatta 
also has a body of disciples still existing ; they p>‘"^y I’oli- 
gious reverence to the three past Buddhas, but not to 
Sakyamuni Buddha.'^^ 

Four li to the south-east of Sravasti is the place where 
the Lord of men stood by the side of the road when King 
Yirudhaka*^- (Liu-li) wished to destroy the country of the 
Sakya family ; on this spot there is a tower built. Fifty li to 
the west of the city we arrive at a town called To-wai;'^^ this 
was the birthplace of KSsyapa Buddha. Towers are erected 
on the spot where he had an interview witli his father and 
also where he entered Nirxtuia. A great tower has also 
been erected over the relics of the entire body of Kasyapa 
Tatliagata. 

XXL Leaving the city of Sravasti, and going twelve 
yojanas to the south-east, we arrived at a town called Xa- 
pi-ka. This is the birthplace of Krakucliclihanda^^ Buddha. 
There are towers erected on the spots where the interview 
between the father and son took place, and also where he 

This is an iiiipoitant notice, as See vol. ii. p. ii. 

it indicates the character of Deva- Tadwa, see vol. ii. p. 13. 

datta’s position with reference to ^ See vol. ii. p. iS. 
lluddha. 
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entered Nirvdna. Going north from this place less than 
one yojana, we arrive at a town where Kaiiakamuiii Buddha 
was born there are towers also erected here over similar 
places as the last. 

XXII. Going eastward from this less than a yojanOy we 
arrive at the city of Kapilavastu. In this city there is 
neither king nor people ; it is like a great desert^'^ Thcie 
is simply a congregation of priests and about t( ii familit,‘3 
of lay people. On the site of the ruined palace of Sii- 
ddhodana there is a picture of the prince's mother, whiL-^t 
the prince, riding on a white elephant, is entering the 
womb. Towers have been erected on the following spot^ : 
where the royal prince left the city by the ea^'^tern gate ; 
where he saw the sick man; and where he cau-ed his 
ciiariot to turn and take him back to his prilac^\ There 
are also towers erected on the lollovving spots : at the 
place where Asita observed the marks of the royal prince ; 
where Anaiida and the others struck the elephant, drew 
it out of the way, and hurled it ; where the arrow, going 
south-east 30 li, entered the earth, from which bubbled 
up a fountain of water, which in after generations was 
used as a well for travellers to drink at ; also on the spot 
where Buddha, after arriving at supremo wisdom, met 
Ills father ; where the 500 Sakyas, having embraced the 
faith, paid reverence to Upali; at the })hice wheie the 
earth shook six times ; at the place Avhere Buddha ex- 
pounded the law on behalf of all tiie Bevas, whiL'^t the 
four heavenly kings guarded the four gates of the hall, 
so that his father could not enter: at the place where 
Mahapiajapati presented Buddha with a scvlijlaitl whilst 
he w^as sitting under a Xvagiodha tree wdth his face to 
the east, wdiicli tree still exists; at tlie place where 
Yirhdhaka-raja killed the offspring of the Sakyas wdio 
had previously entered on tlie path Si'otCvpannci, All 
these tow'ers are still in existence.*^' A few’ li to the north - 

Vol. ii. p 19. Compare the accounts given by 

** Yol. ii. p. 14 ; and conf. Fer- Hiuen Tsiang, Book vi. 
gusson’s in India, lio. 
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east of the city is the royal field where the prince, sitting 
Tinderneath a tree, watched a plonghing-match. Fifty li 
to the east of the city is th.e royal garden called Lum- 
l>ini ; it was here the queen entered the bath to wash 
lierself, and, having come out on the northern side, ad- 
vanced twenty paces, and then holding a branch of the 
tree in her hand, as she looked to the east, brought forth 
the prince. When born he walked seven steps ; two 
dragon-kings washed the prince’s body, — the place where 
this occurred was afterwards converted into a well, and 
here, as likewise at the pool, the water of which came down 
from above for washing (the child), the priests draw their 
drinking water. All the Euddhas have four places univer- 
sally determined for them; — (i.) The place for arriving at 
supreme wusdom ; (2.) The place for turning the wheel of 
the law; (3.) The place for expounding the true principles 
of the law and refuting the heretics ; (4,) The place for 
descending to earth after going into the Trayastrirhsas 
heaven to explain the law to their mothers. Other places 
are chosen according to existing circumstances. The 
country of Kapilavastu is now a great de-ert; you seldom 
meet any people on the roads for fear of the white elephants 
and the lions. It is impossible to travel negligently. 
Going east five i/ 6 Janas horn the place where Buddha Avas 
horn, there is a country called Lan~ino (Ihlningiaina).'^^ 
XXTIL The king of tliis country obtained one share of 
the relics of Buddha’s body. On his return home he built 
a tower, which is the same as the tower of BLiimagrama. 
By the side of it is a tank in which lives a dragon, who 
constantly guards and protects the tower and worships 
there morning and night. When King Asdka Avas living 
he wished to destrov the eiuht towers and to build emlitv- 

V O 

four thousund otliers. Having destroyer I j^even, he next 
proceeded to treat this one in the same Avay.^^ The dragon 
therefore assumed a body and conducted the king Avithin 

Vol. ii. p. 26. Cf. Fah-hian, Cf. Fo >ho-}iln<j-tsaii-khnj, 

p. S9, ri. L 229S ; also htfra, vol. ii. p. 27. 


V. 
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liis abode, and having shown him all the vessels and ap- 
pliances he used in his religious services, he addressed 
the king and said ; “ If you can worship better than this, 
then YOU may destroy the tower. Let me take you out ; 
I will have no quarrel with you."' King Asoka, knowing 
that these vessels were of no human workman si i ip, imme- 
diately returned to his home. This place having become 
desert, there was no one either to water it or sweep, but 
ever aiul anon a herd of elephants carrying water in 
their trunks piously watered the ground, and also 
brought all sorts of flowers and perfumes to pay religious 
worship at the tower. Some pilgrims from ditlereut 
count lies used to come here to worship at the tower. On 
one occasion some of these met the elephants, and rieing 
much frightened, concealed themselves amongst the tiee-. 
Seeing the elephants perform their service aceoniing to 
the law, they were greatly affected. They grieved to 
think that there was no temple liere or piie-ts to per- 
form religious service, so that the very elephants had 
to water and sweep. On this they gave np the great 
precepts and took upon them the duties of Siamanm’as. 
Thev b^'^gan to phtek up the brushwood and level tlie 
ground, and arrange the place so that it became neat and 
clean. They urged the king of the country to hel]) make 
residences for the priests. Moreover, they built a temple 
ill which priests still reside. These things occurred re- 
cently, since avhich there has been a regular succe-siMii 
(of priests), only the siuperior of the temple has always 
been a Srainanera.^^ Three yojuiKfs east of this iTace is 
the spot where the royal prince dismissed his ch.irioteer 
Chandaka and the royal horse, previous to their return. 
Here also is erected a tower. 

XXIV. Going eastward from this place four we 

arrive at the Ashes-tower.^^ Here also is a so aylidrCvraa. 
Again going twelve yojanas eastward, we arrive at the town 
of Kusinagara. To the north of this town, where the Lord 

5 ^ Vol. ii. p. 31. 


^ Vol. ii p. 27. 
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o£ the World, lying by the side of the Hirany avati river, 
with his head to the north and sl sal tree on either side of 
him, entered Nirvana ; also in the place where Subhadra^- 
was converted, the very last of all his disciples ; also where 
for seven days they paid reverence to the Lord of the World 
lying in his golden coffin; also where Vajrapani"^ threw 
down his golden mace, and where the eight kings divided the 
relics ; in each of the above places tow’ers have been raised 
and sdhfjhdrdmds built, which still exist. In this city also 
there are but few inhabitants; such families as there are, are 
connected wdth the resident congregation of priests. Going 
south-east twelve from this place, yve arrive at the 

spot where the Lichchhavis, desiring to follow Buddha 
to the scene of his Nirvana, were forbidden to do so. On 
account of their affection for Buddha they were unwilling 
to go back, on which Buddha caused to appear between 
them and him a great and deeply -scarped river, which 
they could not cross. He then left with them his alms- 
bowl as a memorial, and exhorted them to return to their 
houses. On this they went back and erected a stone pil- 
lar, on which this account is engraved. 

XX Y. From this going five i/djtmas eastward, we arrive at 
the country of Y aisali.^^ To the north of the city of Yaisal i 
there is the vihdra of the great forest,^® which has a two- 
storied tower. This chapel was once occupied by Buddha. 
Here also is the to\yer which was built over half the body of 
Ananda. Within this city dwelt the lady Amraprili,^"^ (tcho 


Cf. Fo-sho.j p. 290. 

^ Or does this refer to the 
Mallas throwing down their maces 
(hammers) ? 

Laid! ay has by mistake trans- 
lated the French S.W. instead of 
S.E. But the French editors have 
also lui'strannlated the distance, 
which IS twelve ydjanas^ and not 
twenty. We have thus nineteen 
ydjanas between Kusinagara (Kasia) 
and VaisMi (Besarh), which is as 
nearly correct as possible. 

Vai^ali, a very famous city in 
the Buddhist records. Cunning- 


ham identifies it with the present 
Be«arh, twenty miles north of Haji- 
pfir. 

This chapel was situated in the 
neighbourhood of thfe present villai^e 
of Bakhra, about two miles N.N.W. 
of Besarh. It is alluded to in the 
Singhalese records as the Maha- 
vano Viharo. From Biirnouf we 
find it w’as built by the side of a 
tank known as the Markatahrada, 
or Monkey tank {Introd. Buddh, In- 
dim, p. 74), {Man. Bud., p. 356). 
Cf. Fo’sho., p. 253. 
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htiilt) a tower for Bnddha ; the ruins still exist. Three li 
to the south of the city, on the west side of the road, is the 
garden which the lady Amrapali gave to Buddha as a 
resting-place. When Buddha was about to enter Nircdiut, 
accompanied by his disciples, he left Vaisali by the west- 
ern gate, and turning his body to the right,^^ he beheld the 
city and thus addressed his followers : ‘‘In this place I 
have performed the last religious act of my earthly career,^’ 
Men afterwards raised a tower on this spot. Three li to 
the north-west of the city is a tower called “ tlie tower of 
the deposited bows and clubs.'' The origin of this name 
was as follows — On one of the upper streams of the 
Ganges there was a certain country ruled by a king. One 
of his concubines gave birth to an unformed fcetus. where- 
upon the queen being jealous, said, “Your conception is 
one of bad omen.” So they closed it up in a box of wood 
and cast it into the Ganges, Lower down the stream 
there was another king, who, taking a tour of observation, 
caught sight of the wooden box floating on the stream. 
On bringing it to shore and opening it, he found inside a 
thousand children very fair, well formed, and most unique. 
The king hereupon took them and brought them up. When 
they grew up they turned out to be very brave and war- 
like, and were victorious over all whom they went to 
attack. In process of time they marched UL^ninst the 
kingdom of the inonai'ch, their father, at which he was 
filled witli consternation. On this his concubine asked 
the king why he was so terrified ; to whom he replied, 
•'The king of that country has a thousand sons, brave 
and warlike beyond compare, and they are coming to 
attack my country ; this is why I am alarm^-d." To this 
the concubine replied, “Fear not! but erect on the east 
of the city a high tower, and w^hen the rebels come, place 
me on it; I will restrain them.” The king did so, and 
when the invaders arrived, the concubine addressed them 

Cf. Fo-sito., V. 1930 and n. 3. 

For another account of this fable, cf. ^^)l. li. p. 71. 
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from the tower, saying, '"You are my children. Then 
why are you rebellious ? ” They replied, " Who are you 
that say you are our mother ? The concubine replied, 

" If ye will not believe me, all of you look up and open your 
mouths/’ On this the concubine, with both her hands, 
pressed her breasts, and from each breast proceeded 
five hundred jets of milk, which fell into the mouths 
of her thousand sons. On this the rebels, perceiving 
that she \vas indeed their mother, immediately laid down 
their bows and clubs. The two royal fathers, by a 
consideration of these circumstances, were able to arrive 
at the condition of Pratyeka Buddhas, and the tower 
e recced in their honour remains to this day. In after 
times, when the Lord of the "World arrived at supreme rea- 
son, he addressed his disciples in these words, This is 
the place wLere I formerly laid aside my bow and my 
club."’’ Men in after times, coming to know this, founded 
a tower in this pfiace, and lienee the nami\ The thousand 
children aie in truth the thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra- 
kalpa. Buddha, when standing beside this to^ver, ad- 
dressed Aiianda thus, " After three months I must enter 
Xtrcdnti''^ on which occasion l\rara~raja so fascinated tiie 
mind of xlnanda that he did not reepest Buddha to remain 
in the wajrld. Going east from this point three or four li 
there is a tow^er. One hundred years after the Nlmina of 
Buddha there w^ere at Yaisali certain Bhikshus wdio broke 
the rules of the Vinaya iu ten particulars,^^ ^^^yhtg that 
Buddha had said it was so, at which time the Arhats and 
the orthodox Bhikshus, making an assembly of 700 
ecclesiastics, compared and collated the Vinaya Pitala 
afresh. Afterwards men erected a tower on this spot, 
which still exists. 

XXYI. Going four yojanas east, we arrive at the conflu- 
ence of tlie five rivers. When Ananda was going from the 
country of Magadha towards Yaisdli, desiring to enter Nit’- 

For an account of this council (rule-holding Bhikshus), which may 
see AbUract of Four LectartSy Lect ii. either be enclitic, or mean *' a mixed 
There is an exprebsiun fan /« after multitude,’’ 
the words “orthodox Bhikshus ” 
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vdna, the Devas acquainted King Ajatab%tru of it. The king 
immediately set out after him at the head of hir^ troops, 
and arrived at the banks of the ri\er. The Lichchhavis of 
Yaisali, hearing that Ananda vras coming, likewise set out 
to meet him and arrived at tlie side of the river. Ananda 
then reflected that if he were to advance. King Ajatasatru 
would be mucli grieved, and if he should go back, thon 
the Lichchhavis W'ould be indignant. Being perplexed, he 
fortliwith entered the Saniddhi called the brilhancy of 
flame,” consuming his body, and entered Xlralrui in the 
midst of the river. His body was divided into two [jarts ; 
one part wtis found on eitlier side of the river; so the two 
kings, taking the relics of half his body, returned and 
erected towers over them.^^ 

XXVII. Crossing the river, and going south one ynjaivt, 
we arrive at Magadha and the town of Bataliputra (l^i- 
lin-fu). This is tlie towm in wdiicli King Asuka reigned. In 
the city is the royal palace, the different pans of w'iiicli 
he commissioned the genii (^demond) to construct by piliir^ 
up the stones. The wadis, doorways, and tlie sculptured 
designs are no human work. Tlie ruins siill exi-t. Tiie 
younger brother of King Asoka having arrived at tlie 
dignity of an Aihat, wms in tlie habit uf residing in tlu' 
liill Gridhrakuta, finding his chief delight in silent cun- 
templation. The king respectfully requested Iiiia to eunie 
to his house to receive his religious offerings. ILs bro- 
ther, pleased wuth his tranquillity in the mountain, de- 
clined the invitation. The king then addressed Iiis brother, 
saying, If you will only accept my invitation, I will 
make for you a hill within tlie city.” Tiien tlie king, pro* 
vidiug all sorts of meat and drink, invited the genii, and 
addressed them thus, I beg you to accept my invitation 
for to-morrow; but as there are no seats, I inu>t reqiie.-t 
you each to bring his owm.” On the morrow the gieat 
genii came, each one bringing with liiin a great stone, four 

For tliis account and gen'-r.il’y about Vai'^ali. cf. \ol. ii ))ook vii. 
I’ 
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or five paces square. After the feast {the session), he 
deputed the genii to pile up (their seats) and make a great 
stone mountain ; and at the base of the mountain with five 
great square stones to make a rock chamber, in length about 
35 feet and in breadth 22 feet and in height ii feet or so. 

In this city (i.e., of Pataliputra or Patna) once lived a 
certain Brahman called Eadha-Svami (?) (Lo-tai-sz-pi-mi), 
of large mind and extensive knowledge, and attached to the 
Great Vehicle. There was nothing with which he wms un- 
acquainted, and he lived apart occupied in silent medita- 
tion. The king of the country honoured and respected 
liim as his religious superior. If he went to salute him, he 
did not dare to sit down in his presence. If the king, 
from a feeling of esteem, took him by the hand, the Biah- 
man thoroughly washed himself. Por something like fifty 
years the whole country looked up to this man and placed 
its confidence on him alone. He mightily extended the 
influence of the law of Buddha, so that the heretics were 
unable to obtain any advantage at all over the priesthood. 

By the side of the tower of King Asoka is built a san^ 
r/hdrdina belonging to the Great Vehicle, very imposing 
and elegant. There is also a temple belonging to the 
Little Vehicle. Together they contain about 600 or 700 
priests : their behaviour is decorous and orderly. Here 
one may see eminent priests from every quarter of the 
world ; Sramanas and scholars who seek for instruction 
all flock to this temple. The Brahman teacher is called 
IMnhjuM. The great Sramanas of the country, and all 
tiie Bliikshus attached to the Great Vehicle, esteem and 
rt'verence him ; moreover he resides in this sahr/Jidrdma. 
Of all the kingdoms of Mid-India, the towns of tliis coun- 
try are especially large. The people are rich and prosper- 
ous; they practise virtue and justice. Every year on the 
eighth day of the second month there is a procession of 
images. On this occasion they construct a four-wheeled 
car, and erect upon it a tower of flve stages, composed of 
bamboos lashed togetlier, the whole being supported by a 
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centre-post resembling a large spear with three points, in 
height twenty-two feet and more. So it looks like a pagoda. 
They then cover it over with fine white linen, which 
they afterwards paint with gaudy colours. Having made 
figures of the devas, and decorated them with gold, silver, 
and glass, they place them under canopies of embroidered 
silk. Then at the four corners (of the car) they construct 
niches {slirines)^ in which they place figures of Buddha in 
a sitting posture, with a Bodhisattva standing in attend- 
ance. Tiiere are perhaps twenty cars thus prepared and 
differently decorated. During the day of the procession 
both priests and laymen a=^semble in great numbers. 
There are games and music, whilst they offer flowers and 
incense. The Brahmachfiris come forth to offer their invi- 
tations. The Buddhas, then, one after the other, enter 
the city. After coming into the town again they halt. 
Then all night long they burn lamps, indulge in gainer 
and music, and make religious offerings. Such is the 
custom of all those who assemble on this occasion from 
the different countries round about. The nobles and 
liouseholders of this country have founded hospitals with- 
in the city, to which the poor of all countries, the destitute, 
cripples, and the diseased, may repair. They receive every 
kind of re(piisite help gratuitously. Physicians inspect 
their diseases, and according to their cases order them food 
and drink, medicine or decoctions, everything in fact that 
may contribute to their ease. When cured they depart 
at their convenience. King Asbka having desti’oyed seven 
(of the original) pagodas, constructed 84,000 others. The 
very first whicli he built is the great tower which stands 
about three li to the south of this city. In front of this 
pagoda is an impression of Buddha’s foot, {orer u.'hich) 
they have raised a chapel, the gate of which facos the 
north. To the soutli of the tower is a stone [ullar, about 
a cliang and a lialf in girth (18 fcd\ and three chnuj 
or so in height (35 feet). On the surface of tliis pillar 
is an inscription to the following effect : “ King Asoka 
YOL. I. e 
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presented the whole of Jambudvipa to the priests of the 
four quarters, and redeemed it again with money, and 
this he did three times.” Three or four hundred paces 
to the north of the pagoda is the spot where Asoka was 
born (or resided). On this spot he raised the city of 
Jsi-li, and in the midst of it erected a stone pillar, also 
about 35 feet in height, on the top of which he placed 
the figure of a lion, and also engraved an historical record 
oil the pillar giving an account of the successive events 
connected with Xi-li, with the corresponding year, day, and 

inonth.^2 

XXV III. From this city proceeding in a south-easterly 
direction nine yujanas, we arrive at a small solitary stone 
hill, on the top of which is a stone cell.^'^ The stone cell 
faces the south. On one occasion, when Buddha tvas sit- 
ting in this cell, Sakra Dcn^a, taking the divine musician 
Faucha^ikha,^'^ caused him to sound a strain in the place 
where Buddha was. Then Sakra l)eva proposed forty- 
two queatiuiis to Buddha, drawing some traces upon a 
stone with his finger. The remains of the structure and 
tracings yet exist. There is a sanyhdnlma built here. 
Going south-west from this one yojana, we arrive at the 
village of Xa-lo.^^ This was the place of Sariputra’s birth. 
Sariputia returned here to enter A tower there- 

fore was erected here, which is still in existence. Going 
we.-t from this one ydjaaa, we arrive at the new Baja- 
grlha. This was the town which King Ajatasatru built. 
There are two sauylulrdinas in it. Leaving this town 
by the west gate and proceeding 300 paces, (we arrive 
at} the tower which King Ajatasatru raised over the 
share of Buddha’s relics which he obtained. Its height 
IS very imposing. Leaving the south side of the city 
and proceeding southwards four li, we enter a valley 

For an accoaiit of Magadha, see Manual of Buddhlsoi, pp. 2S9, 
Cl' vol. ii. p. S2 if. 290 ; also Childers’ Pali JJict., sub 

The Indra-'sila-gilha. of Iliuen voc. Pahcudikluj. 

Tsiang, see vol. ii. p iSo. The Kalapinaka of Hiueu 

^ For an accouut of this event, Tsiang, voL ii. p. 177. 
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situated between five hills. These hills encircle it com- 
pletely like the walls of a town. This is the site of 
the old town of King Eimbisara. From east to west 
it is about five or six li, from north to south seven or 
eight li. Here Sariputra and Mudgalyayana first met 
Asvajit.^^ Here also the Xirgrantha made a pit with fire 
in it, and poisoned the food whicii he invited Euddha 
to eat. Here also is the spot where King Ajata^atru, 
intoxicating a black elephant, desired to destroy Eu ldlia.^” 
To the north-east of the city, in a crooked d<dilt% (thr 
physician) J ivak a erected a viJidm in the garden of Andja- 
pali, and invited Eiiddha and his 1250 disciples to lecL-ive 
her leligioiis offerings. The ruins still exi:3t. Witldn the 
city all is desolate and without inhabitants. 

XXIX. Entering the vallev and striking the mountain- 
towards the south-east, ascending 15 li we arrive at the 
hill called G rldlirakut a. Three li from tlie tup is a stone 
cavern facing the soutln Euddlia used in this ])1 u‘e tu 
sit in meditation. Thirty paces to the north-west i> 
another stone cell in which Ananda practised meditation. 
The Deva Hara Eisuiia, having assumed the form of a 
vulture, took his place before the cavern and tei'rified 
Ananda. Euddha hy his spiiitual power ]'ierced tli" 
rock, ami with his oiitsrretclied liand patted AnamhiV 
shoulder."^ On this liis fear was allayed. The traces uf 
the bird and of the liaiid-hole are still fpiite ])la:n ; on 
this account the lull is called “The Hill of tlie A ulture 
Cave.” In front of the cave is the jdace where tlie font 
Euddhas sat down. Each uf the Aihat^ likewi->„^ ha^ a 
cave where he sat in meditation. Altogether tlieie aie 
several hundreds of these. Here also, wdieu Euddha w:.s 
walking to an l fro from east to we-t in front of lii:- cell, 
Devadatta, from between the northern eniineiices of tliu 


^ For this incidLiit see \oI. ii. p. 

For this incident see / w pp. 
246-247. 

^ See vol. ii p. 152. 


F<a' these places see v.*] n p. 

Hiutn Tsiatig '•aj- "'uu htad^'* 
vol. ii. 1), 154. 
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two li is the spot ^Yhe^e Buddha, seated on a stone under 
a great tree, and looking towards the east, ate the rice and 
milk. The tree and the stone still remain. The stone is 
about six feet square and two in height. In Mid -India 
the heat and cold are so equalised that trees will live for 
thousands of years, and even so many as ten thousand. 
Going north-east from, this half a yojana, we arrive at a 
stone cell, into which Bodhisattva entering, sat down with 
liis legs crossed, and as he faced the west lie reflected 
with himself, ‘Mf I am to arrive at the condition of per- 
fect wisdom, let there be some spiritual manifestation/’ 
Immediately on the stone wall there appeared the shadow 
of Buddha, in length somewhat about tliree feet. This 
shadow is still distinctly visible. Then the heavens and 
the earth were shaken, and all the devas in space crieil 
out and said, “ This is not the ])lace appointetl for the 
Buddhas {j)ast or those io come) to arrive at perfect 
Avisdom; at a distance less than half a yojcnia south-west 
from this, beneath the Pei-to tree, is the spot where all 
the Buddhas {pcist or yet to come) should arrive at that 
condition.” The devas having thus spoken, immediately 
went before him, singing and leading the vmy with a view 
to induce him to follow. Then Bodhisattva, rising up, 
followed them. When distant thirty paces from the tree, 
a d^va gave him some grass of good omen.~" Bodhisattva 
having accepted it, advanced fifteen paces. Then 500 blue 
birds came flying towards him, and having encircled Bdd- 
hisattva three times, departed. Bodhisattva, then going 
forward, arrived under the Pei-to tree, and spreading out 
the grass of good omen, sat down with his face towards 
the east. Then it was that Mara-raja dispatched three 
pleasure-girls from the northern quarter to come and tempt 
him, whilst IMara himself coming from the south, assailed 
him likewise. Then Bodhisattva letting the toe of his 
foot down to the earth, the whole army of Mara was scat- 


77 Ku^a grass. vol. ii. p. 124. Consult also the notes 

7 S For this and other incidents, see inFah-hianjCeal s Bad, Pdy,,^. 123). 
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tered, and the three ^vo^len were changed into hags. On 
the place above mentioned, where he inflicted on himself 
mortification for six years, and on each spot subsequently 
mentioned, men in after times raised towers and placed 
figures {of Buddha), which still remain. lUidtIha having 
arrived at supreme wisdom, for seven days sat contem- 
plating the tree, experiencing the joys of emancipation. 
On this spot they have raised a tower, as well as on the 
following, viz., where he walked for seven days under the 
Pei-to tree, from east to wmst; where all the devas, liav- 
ing caused the appearance of a hall coiuiyosedof the seven 
precious substances, for seven days paid rcdigious worslii}) 
to Buddha ; where the blind dragon IMucliihiida for bcveii 
da vs encircled Buddha in token of respect; aho wdiere 
Buddha, seated on a square stone beneath a Nyagrudha 
tree, and with his face to the east, received the respectful 
salutation of Brahma ; also where the four heavenly kings 
respectfully offered him his alms-bowl; also vhere tlie 
500 merchants presented him with parched corn and 
honey ; also where he converted tlie Ivasyapas, elder and 
younger brothers, and their thousand disciples. In the 
place where Buddha arrived at perfect reason there are 
three saivjltdnhtias, in all of which priests are located. 
The dependants of the congregation of piiests supply them 
with all necessaries, so that there is no lack df anything. 
Thev scrupulously observe the rules of the Yinaya with 
respect to <leeoruin, which relate to sitting down, rising 
up, or entering the assembly; and the rules wdiieh the 
holy congiegation observed during Biuddlia’s lifetime are 
still observed by these priests. The sites of the ibur great 
pagodas have always been associated togethrr fruiii tlie 
time of the Kirvdna. The four great pagodas are those 
erected on the place where he v as born, where lie obtained 
emancipation, wiiere he began to preach, and where he 
entered Xircdna. 

XXXII. Formerly, when King Asoka was a lad, playing 

That is, in a previous birth. 
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on the road, lie met Sakya Buddha going begging. The 
little boy, rejoiced at the chance, gave him a handful of 
earth as an offering. Buddha received it, and on his 
return sprinkled it on the ground where he took his exer- 
cise. In return for this act of charity the lad became an 
iron-wheel king and ruled over Jambudvipa. On assum- 
ing the iron-wheel he was on a certain occasion going 
through Jambudvipa on a tour of inspection, at which 
time he saw one of the places of torment for the punish- 
ment of wicked men ^situated between the two iron- 
circle mountains, lie immediately asked his attendant 
ministers, ‘‘ \yiuit is this place ? To this they replied 
and said, “This is the place where Yatua-raja, the infernal 
king, inflicts punishment on wicked men for their crimes.’' 
Tlie king then began to reflect and -said, “If the demon 
king, iu the exercise of his function, rer|uires to have a 
place of punishment for wicked men, w^hy should not I, 
who rule men {o)i earth) ^ have a place of punishment 
likewise for the guilty?" On this he asked his ministers, 
“ Who is there that I can appoint to make for me a hell,^*^ 
and to exercise authority therein for the punishment of 
wicked men?" In reply they said, “Yoiie but a very 
wicked man can fultil such an office," The king forthwith 
dispatedied his ministers in every direction to seek for 
such a man. In the course of their search they saw, by 
the side of a ruiiiiiiig stream, a lusty great fellow of a 
bla/jk colour, with red hair and light eyes ; witli the 
talons of liis feet he caught the fish, and when he whistled 
to the birds and beasts, tliey came to him; and as they 
approached he mercilessly shot them through, so that none 
escaped. Having caught this man, he was brought before 
the king. The king then gave him these secret orders, 
“ You must enclose a square space witli high walls, and 
with tliis enclosure plant every kind of flower and fruit 
(tree), and make beautiful alcoves, and arrange everything 
With such taste as to make people anxious to look within. 

For this incident see vol. ii. p. S5. 
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Make a wide gate to it, and then when any one enters, 
seize liim ac once and subject; him to every kind of 
torture. Let no one {who has once entered) ever go out 
again. And I strictly enjoin you, that if I even should 
enter, that you torture me also and spare not. Xow, 
then, I appoint you lord of this place of torment I” It 
happened that a certain Lhikshu, as lie was going his 
rounds begging for food, entered the gate. Tlie infernal 
keeper seeing him, made preparations to put him to 
torture. Thi^ Bhiksliu, being much friglitened, suppli- 
antly begged a moment’s respite. Permit me, at least, 
to partake of my mid-day meal,” he said. It so happened 
that just then another man entered place, on whieli 
the keeper directly seized him, and, putting lam in a 
stone mortar, began to pound his body to atoms till a red 
froth formed. The Phiksliu having witnessed this spec- 
tacle, began to reflect on the impermaiiency, the sorrow, 
the vanity of bodily existence, that it is like a bubble and 
froth of the sea, and so he arrived at the condition of au 
Arliat. This having transpired, the infernal keeper laid 
holel of him and thrust him into a caldron of boiling water. 
The heart of the Bhiksliu and his countenance were full of 
joy. The fire was extinguished and the water became cold, 
wliilst in the middle of it there sprang up a lotus, on the 
top of which the Bhiksliu took his seat. The keeper forth- 
with proceeded to the king and said, ‘LA. wonderful miracle 
has occurred in the place uf torture ; would that your 
majesty would come and see it.” The king said, ‘*'1 dare 
not come, in consideration of my former agreement with 
you,” The keeper replied, '' This matter is one of great 
moment : it is only right you should come ; let us con- 
sider your former agreement changed.” The king tlieii 
directly followed him and entered the prison ; on wdiich 
the Bhiksliu, for his sake, delivered a religious discourse, 
so that the king lielieved and was converted. Then lie 
ordered the place of torture to he destroyed, and repented 
of all the evil he had formerly committed. From the 
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time of his conversion he exceedingly honoured the three 
precious ones (i.c., Buddha, Dharma, Safigha), and 'went 
continually to the spot underneath the Pei-to tree for the 
purpose of repentance, self-examination, and fasting. In 
consequence of this, the queen on one occasion asked, 
‘‘ \yhere does the king go so constantly ? ’’ The ministers 
replied, He continually resides under the Pei-to tree.” 
The queen hereupon, awaiting an opportunity when the 
king was not there, sent men to cut the tree down. The 
king repairing as usual to the spot, and seeing what had 
happened, was so overpowered with grief that he fell 
down senseless on the ground. The ministers, bathing 
his face with water, after a long time restored him to 
consciousness. Tlien the king p)iled up the earth on the 
four sides of the stump of the tree, and commanded the 
roots to be moistened with a hundred pitchers of milk. 
Then prostrating himself at full length on the ground, he 
made the following vow, “ If the tree does not revive I 
will never rise up again.” Xo sooner had he done this 
than the tree began to force up small branches from the 
root, and so it continued to grow until it arrived at its 
prescTit height, wdiich is somewhat less than 1 20 feet. 

XXXII 1. From this place going south throe li, we arrive 
at a mountain called the Cock’s-foot. The great Kasyapa is 
at present within this inountaiii.^^ He divided the moun- 
tain at its base, so as to open a passage (foi- libnsdf). Tliis 
entrance is now closed up {Imixissahlc), At a considerable 
distance from this spot there is a side chasm; it is in this 
tlie entire body of Kasyapa is now preserved. Outside 
this chasm is the place where Kasyapa, when alive, washed 
his hands. The people of that region who are afflicted 
with headaches use the earth brought from the place as 
an ointment, and this immediately cures them. As soon 
as the sun begins to decline the Arhats come and take 

For an account of this moun- been Arhats,” &c. ; but this is not so 
tain see vol. ii p, 144. a-^reeable with the context as the 

Or, it may be translated, translation I have given, 
“Therefore, since then, there have 
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their abode in this hill. Buddhist pilgrims of that and 
other countries come year by year to pay religious wor- 
ship to Kasyapa ; if any should happen to be distressed 
with doubts, directly the sun goes down the Arhats arrive 
and begin to discourse with {the pilgrims) and explain 
their doubts and difficulties ; and, having done so, forth- 
with they disappear. The thickets about this hill are dense 
and tangled. There are, moreover, many lions, tigers, and 
wolves prowling about, so that it is not possible to travel 
Avithout great care. 

XXXIV. Fa-Hian returning towards Pataliputra,kept 
along the course of the Ganges, and after going ten yCjanm 
in a westerly direction, arrived at a 'vilidra called ‘"Desert” 
(Kwang-ye), in which Buddha resided. Priests still dwell 
in it. Still keeping along the course of the Ganges and 
going Avest twelve yojanas, Ave arrive at the country of 
Kasi and the city of Baiiaras, About ten li or so to the 
north-east of this city is the chapel of the deer park of 
the Rlshis. This garden was once occupied by a Pratyeka 
Buddha, There are always Avild deer reposing in it for 
shelter. When the Lord of the World was about to arrive 
at supreme Aviselom, all the devas in space began to chant 
a hymn and say, "" The son of SviddhoLlana-uIja, who has left 
his home to actpiire supreme wisdom, after seven days wull 
arrive at the condition of Buddha.” The Pratyeka Buddha 
hearing this, immediately entered Xlrrdna. Therefore the 
name of this place is the deer park of the Ilishi. The Avorld- 
honoured Buddha having arrived at comidete knowledge, 
men in after ages erected a vlJtdrft on this spot. Budiiha 
being desirous to convert Ajuata Kauudinya and Ins com- 
panions, known as the five men, they column iied one with 
another and said, "" This Sramana Gautama having for 
six years practised mortifications, reducing himself to the 
daily use of but one grain of hemp and one of rice, and in 
spite of this having failed to obtain supreme Avisdoiii, how 
much less shall he now obtain that condition by entering 
into men’s society and removing the checks he placed 
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upon his words and thoughts and actions ! To-day when 
he comes here, let us carefully avoid all conversation with 
him/' Oil Buddha's arrival the five men rose and saluted 
him, and here they have erected a tower ; also on the fol- 
lowing spots, viz., on a site sixty paces to the north of the 
former place, where Buddha, seated with his face to the 
east, began to turn the wheel of the law (to preach) for 
the purpose of converting Kaundinya and his companions 
(kiioini as) “the five men;” also on a spot twenty paces 
to the north of this, where Buddha delivered his predic- 
tion concerning Muitreya; also on a spot fifty paces to 
the south of this, where the dragon Elapatra asked Buddha 
at what time he should be delivered from his dragon- form ; 
in all these places towers have been erected which still exist. 
In the midst (of t Joe park) ther-e are two sauftclrdmas which 
still have priests dwelling in them. Proceeding north- 
west thirteen y 6] anas from the park of the deer, there is 
a country called Kausambi. Tiiere is a vihctra there called 
Ghoshira-vana (the yardcn of Ghoshira), in which Buddha 
formerly dwelt ; it is now in ruins. There are congrega- 
tions here, principally belonging to the system known as 
the Little Vehicle. Eight yojanas east of this place is a 
place where Buddha once took up his residence and con- 
verted an evil demon. They have also erected towers on 
various spots where he sat or walked for exercise when 
he was resident in this neighbourhood. There are sah- 
yhdrdmas still existing here, and perhaps a hundred 
priests. 

XXXV. Going 200 yojanas south from this, there is a 
country called Ta-Thsin (Dakshina). Here is a safighd- 
rdma of the former Buddha Kasyapa.^^ It is constructed out 
of a great mountain of rock, hollowed to the proper shape. 

^ This convent is described by district of the Dekhan. The Kin^ 
Hiuen Tsiang in Book x. It was Sadvaha, a friend of rNdgurjuna, was 
probably dedicated to Parvati (the probably the same as the Sindhiika 
Po-lo*}m of Fa hian, wliich he tran&- of the Vayu-Purdna. He is called 
lates ‘-pigeon ''—pdrdcata) or Chan- Shi-iu-teh-kia by I-t&ing. 
da, and is situated in the Chanda 
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This building has altogether five stages. The lowest is made 
with elephant figures, and has five hundred stone cells in 
it. The second is made with lion shapes, and has four 
hundred chambers. The third is made wdth horse shapes, 
and lias three hundred chambers. The fourth is niae^e 
with ox shapes, and has two hundred chambers. The fiftli 
is made with dove shapes, and has one hundred chambers 
in it. At the very top of all is a spring of water, whicli, 
liowing in a stream before the rooms, encircles each tier, 
and so, running iii a circuitous course, at last arrives at 
the very lowest stage of all, ^Yllere, fiowing past the cham- 
bers, it finally issues through tlie door. Throughout the 
consecutive tiers, in various parts of the building, windows 
have been pierced through the solid rock for the admis- 
sion of light, so that every chamber is quite illuminated 
and there is no darkness. At the four corners of this edi- 
fice they have hewn out the rock into steps, as means for 
ascending. Men of the present time,, being small of sta- 
ture, ascend the ladder and thus reacii the top in the usual 
way; but men of old reached it with one-foot,^"^ The reason 
why they name this building Po-lo-yu is from an Indian 
word signifying pigeon/' There are always Arliats abid- 
ing here. Tliis land is barren and without inhabitants. 
At a considerable distance from the hill there are villages, 
but all of them are inhabited by lieretics. They know’ 
nothing of the law’ of Buddha, or Sramanas, or Bnihmanas, 
or of any of the different schools of learning. The men 
of that country eontinnally see persons come fiying to the 
temple. On a certain occasion, there w’ere some Buddhist 
pilgrims from different countries who came here to pay 
religious worship. Then the men of the villages above 
alluded to asked them, saying, Mdiy do you not fiy ? 
All the religious persons hereabouts that w’e see {are able 
to) fiy.” These men then answeied by way of excuse, 
Because our wdngs are not yet perfectiy formed.” The 
country of Ta-Tlisin (Dekhan) is precipitous and the roads 

Kef erring perhaps to the one-fooicd max ©f Ktesias. It inuy possibly 
be, at one hound.'’ 
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dangerous. Those wlio wisli to go there, even if they 
know the place, ought to give a present to the king of the 
country, either money or goods. The king tlien deputes 
certain men to accompany timm as guides, and so they 
pass the travellers from one place to another^ each party 
pointing out their own roads and intricate bypaths. Fa- 
Hiaii finding himself in the end unable to proceed to 
that coiiiitry, reports in the above passages merely what 
lie lias lieard. 

XXXVI, From Baiiaras going eastward we ariive at the 
town of Pataliputra again. The purpose of Fa-Hiaa was 
to seek for copies of the Vinayct Fitaka ; but throughout 
the whole of Xorthern India the various masters trusted to 
tradition only for their knowledge of the precepts, and had 
no originals to copy from. Wherefore Fa-Hiau had come 
even so far as Mid- India. But here in the sanylidrama 
of ihe Great Vehicle he obtained one colleccioii of the 
precepts, viz., the collection used by the Mahasangliika 
assembly. This was that used by the first great assembly 
of priests during Buddha’s lifetime. It is reported that 
this vas the one used in the Jetavaiia xUidva. Except 
that the eighteen sects have each their own private 
rules of conduct, they are agreed in essentials. In 
some minor details they differ, as well as in a more or 
less exact attention to matters of practice. But the collec- 
tion {of this sect) is regarded as the most correct and com- 
pk-te. iloreover, he obtained one copy of 2}recepts from 
dictation, comprising about 7000 (jdthds. This version 
was that used by the assembly belonging to the school of 
the Sarvastivadas ; the same, in fact, as is generally used 
in China. The masters of this school also hand down the 
precepts by word of mouth, and do not commit them to 
writing. Moreover, in this assembly lie obtained a copy 
of i\iQ Sarnyulddhliidliariiia-ltridaija Bdstra, including alto- 
gether about 6000 (jdthds. Moreover, he obtained a copy 
of the Nindna consisting altogether of 2300 verses. 

^ Vide I-tsicg, Nan-hai^ § 25. 
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Moreover, he obtained in one volume the Vdiindya-pari- 
nirvana Sutra, containing about 5000 verses. Moreover, 
he procured a copy of the Ahlddliarina according to the 
school of the Mahusaiighikas. On this account ia-Hian 
abode in this place for the space of three years engaged 
in learning to read the Sanskrit books, and to converse in 
that language, and in copying the precepts. When To" 
ching arrived in Mid-India and saw the customary behii' 
vioiir of the Sramanas, and the strict decorum observed by 
the assembly of priests, and their religious deportment, 
even to the smallest matters, then, sorrowfully reileciing 
on the meagre character of the precepts known to the 
different assemblies of priests in the hor Jer-land of Cliina, 
he bound him3t:lf by a vow and said, From the present 
time for ever till I obtain the condition of Buddha, may 
I never again be born in a frontier country,” And in 
accordance vitli this expression of his wish, he took up 
his permanent abode in this place, and did nut ret urn. 
And so Fa-Hian, desiring, according to his original purpose, 
to spread the knowledge of the precepts throughout the 
laud of Han (China), returned alone. 

XXXVII. Following down the river Ganges in an easterly 
direction for eighteen yojanas, we come to the great king- 
dom of Clien-po (Champa) on its southern shore. In the 
place where Buddha once dwelt, and where he moved 
to and fro for exercise, also where the four })revious 
Buddhas sat down, in all these }>hice3 towers have been 
erected, and there are still resident priests. From this 
continuing to go eastward nearly fifty yoptnas, we arrive 
at the kingdom of Tamralipti. This is at the sea-mouth. 
There are twenty-four sanyltdruhias in this country; all of 
them have resident piiests, and the law of Biuidha is 
generally respected. Fa-Hiaii remained here fur twu 
years, writing out copies of the sacred hooks {siUras) and 
drawing image-pictures. He then shipped himself on 
boaid a great merchant vessel, rutting to sea, they pru- 

Fan. 
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ceededin a south-westerly direction, catching the first fair 
wind of the winter season. They sailed for fourteen 
(lays and nights, and arrived at the country of the lions 
(Simhala, Ceylon), jflen of that country (Tamralipti) 
say that the distance between the two is about 700 
ydjanas. This kingdom (of lions) is situated on a great 
island. From east to west it is fifty ydjanas, and from 
north to south thirty yojanas. On every side of it are 
small islands, perhaps amounting to a Inindred in num- 
ber. They are distant from one another ten or twenty li 
and as much as 200 li. All of them depend on the great 
island. Most of them produce precious stones and pearls. 
The mduh-gem is also found in one district, embracing 
a surface perhaps of ten li. The king sends a guard to 
])rotect the place. If any gems are found, the king claims 
three out of every ten. 

XXXYIII. Tins kingdom had originally no inhabitants, 
but only demons and dragons dwelt in it. Merchants of dif- 
ferent countries (hoiacvei^) came here to trade. At the time 
of traffic, the demons did not appear in person, but only 
('Xposed their valuable commodities with the value affixed. 
Then tlie merchantmen, according to the prices marked, 
purchased the goods and took them away. But in conse- 
([ueuce of these visits (coining, going, and stojgjhig), men 
of other countries, hearing of the delightful character of 
the place, flocked there in great numbers, and so a great 
kingdom was formed. Tiiis country enjoys an agreeable 
climate, without any differences in winter or summer. The 
}dants and trees are always verdant. The fields are sown 
just according to men’s inclination ; there are no fixed 
reasons. BuJJlia came to this country from a desire to 
convert a malevolent dragon. By his spiritual power he 
] ‘Ian ted one foot to the north of the royal city, and one on 
the top of a mountain, the distance between the two being 
fifteen ydjanas. Over the foot-impression (on the hill) to 
the north of the royal city, is erected a great tower, in height 
470 feet. It is adorned with gold and silver, and perfected 
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with every precious substance. Ey the siJe of this 
tower, moreover, is erected a sanffJiard/na, which is called 
Abhayagiri, containing 5000 priests. They have also built 
here a hall of Buddha^ which is covered with gold and 
silver engraved work, conjoined with all precious sub- 
stances. Ill the midst of this hall is a jasper figure (of 
Buddha), in height about 22 feet. The entire body glitters 
and sparkles with the seven precious substances, whilst the 
various characteristic marks are so gloriously portrayed 
that no words can describe the effect. In the right hand 
it liolds a pearl of inestimable value. Fa-IIiaii had now 
been absent many years from the land of Haii ; the man- 
ners and customs of the people with whom he had inter- 
course wxre entirely strange to him. The towns, people, 
mountains, valleys, and plants and trees which met his 
eyes, were unlike those of old times. Moreover, his fellow- 
travellers were now separated from him — some had re- 
mained behind, and some were dead. To consider the 
shadow (0/ the was all that was left him ; and so his 
lieart was continually saddened. All at once, as he urns 
standing by tlie side of tliis jasper figure, he beheld a 
merchant present to it as a religions offering a wdiite 
taffeta fan of Chinese manufacture. Unwittingly (Fa- 
Hian) gave wrny to his sorrowful feelings, and the tears 
flowing down filled his eyes. A former kiiig of this 
country sent an emba^rsy to Mid-India to jirocure a slip of 
the Pei-to tree. This they planted by the side of the Hall 
of Buddha. When it was about 220 feet high, the tre-/ 
began to lean towards the south-east. The king, fearing ii 
would fall, placed eight or nine surroiiuding props to .'^iip- 
port the tree. Just in the place where the tree was thus 
supported it put forth a branch wliicit }>ierced tinough the 
props, and, descending to the earth, took root. This braiicn 
is about twenty inches round. The ]-rops, although pierce* i 
through the centre, still .mrrouud (fJte //‘tv), which stands now 
without their support, yet men have not removed them. 

Under the tree is erected a chapel, in the middle of which 
VOL. I. f 
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is a figure (of Buddha) in a sitting posture. Both the 
clergy and laity ]iay reverence to this figure with little 
intermission. AVithiii the capital, moreover, is erected 
the chapel of the tooth of Buddha, in the constriictioa 
of vdiich all the seven precious substances have been 
employed. The king purifies liiinself according to the 
strictest Bralmianical zules, wliilst those men wdthin the 
city who reverence (this rdli) from a principle of belief 
also compose their passions according to strict rule. This 
kingdom, from the time it has been so governed, has 
suffered neither from famine, calamity, nor revolution. The 
treasury of this congregation of priests contains numerous 
gems and a ???d/u’-jewel of inestimable value. Their king 
once entered the treasury, and, going round it for the 
purpose of inspection, he saw there this 7/zd?u-gem. On 
beholding it, a covetous feeling sprung up in his heart, 
and he desired to take it away with him. Bor three days 
this thought afflicted him, but then he came to his right 
mind. He directly repaired to the assembly of the priests, 
and bowing down his head, he repented of his former 
wicked purpose, and addressing them, said, “ AVould that 
you would nial.e a rule from this time forth and for ever, 
on no account to allow a king to enter your treasury, and 
no Bhiksliu except he is of forty years’ seniority — after 
that time he may be permitted to enter/' Tiiere are many 
noblemen and rich householders witiiin the cdty. The 
liouses of the Sa-poli (Sabman) merchants are very beau- 
tifully adorned. The streets and passages are smooth and 
level. At the head of the four priucij>al streets there are 
]>reaching halls. On the 8th, 14th, and 15th day of the 
month they prepaie a lofty tinoiie vithiii each of these 
huildiiiu^^. and the religious members of the community of 
the four cdas.-es all congregate to hear the preaching of 
the law. Tile men of this country say that tiiere are in 
the country altogether fifty or sixty thousand nriests, all 
of whom live in commumty fJulr foud [eoiumons] 

'procidtdj. Besides these, the king su}>plies ti\e or '-ix 
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thousand persons within the city with food iu common 
{or, with common food {eoraynons)). These persons, wlieu 
they require, take their alms-bowls and go (Jo the 
appointed place), and, according to the me a sure of the 
bowls, fill them and return. They always bring out tlie 
tooth of Buddha in the middle of the tliird month. Ten 
days beforehand, the king magnificently caparisons a ureat 
elephant, and commissions a man of eloquence aiid ability 
to clothe himself in royal apparel, and, riding on the 
elephant, to sound a drum an<l p>roc]aim as fnllows r — 
Bodhisattva during throe A>iiriih]iyf:ija kalpa'i underwent 
every kind of austerity; he spared himself no personal 
sufferings; he left his country, wife, and child; nn.ireover, 
lie tore out his eyes to bestow tliern on anotlier, lui man- 
gled his flesh to deliver a dove {from the haick), he sacri- 
ficed his head in alms, he gave his body to a faiui-hing 
tiger, he grudged not ]jis marrow or brain. Tims he 
endured every sort of agony for the sake of all fies]). IMore- 
over, when he became perfect Buddha, iie lived iu the w orld 
loity^nine years preaching the law and teaching and 
converting men. He gave rest to the wretched, he savt^d 
the lo.st. Having passed through countless hirtlis, lie tlien 
entered hXlrvdna. Since that event is 1497 years. The 
eyes of the world were tlien put out, and all fie-h de^q)Iy 
grieved. After ten days the tooth of Jhi^ sk mr) Budclia 
will be brought forth and taken to the Abliayagiri ru,<u'<L 
Let all ecc’esiastical and lay j^eisons witiiin the kingdom, 
who wish to lay up a store of merit, prepare and smooth 
tiie roads, adorn the streets and highways ; let them scatter 
every kind of fituver, and offer incense in ndieious reve- 
rence to tlie relic.” This i^roelamation being finished, tiie 
king next causes to be placed on both sides id the pio- 
eessiou-road representations of the five liundred h<j(h]y 
forms which Bbiihi=attva assumed during ids ^urc»'S-]ve 
births. Tor instance, lu:; birtii us Suuaiiud' liis appearance 

The jrt'tl'f th- "I’;.- nrnl tl.e X ,ii>t J ’Ottr, the 

as* the Viiiiintuj'ci J'lt'KU ; buth this Ranchi -l;; ^ =. 
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as Sama ; his birth as the king of the elephants, and as an 
antelope. These figures are all beautifully painted in divers 
colours, and have a very life-like appearance. At length 
the tooth of Buddha is brought forth and conducted along 
the principal road. As they proceed on the way, religious 
offerings are made to it. AVhen they arrive at the Abhaya 
zTJutra they place it in the Hall of Buddha, where the clergy 
and laity all assemble in vast crowds and burn incense, and 
light lamps, and perforin every kind of religious ceremony, 
both night and day, without ceasing. After ninety com- 
plete days they again return it to the vlJidra within the 
city. This chapel is thrown open on fast days for the 
purpose of religious worship, as the law (of Buddha) directs. 
Forty li to the east of the Abhaya vtlidra is a mountain, 
on which is built a chapel called Po-ti (Bodki) ; there are 
about 2000 priests in it. Amongst them is a very 
distinguished Shaman called Ta-mo-kiu-ti (Dharmakdti 
or Dharinagupta). The peo})le of this country greatly 
respect and reverence him. He resides in a cell, wheie 
he has lived for about forty years. By the constant prac- 
tice of benevolence he has been able to tame the serpents 
and mice, so that they stop together in one cell, and do 
not liurt one another. 

XXXIX. Seven li to the south of the ca})ital is a chapel 
called Alalia vihara, in which there aie 3000 priests. 
Amongst them was a very eminent Sramana, whose life 
was so pure that the men of the country generally gave 
him credit for being an Arliat. At the time of his ai)])ruacli- 
ing death, the king, having come to inspect and inr|uire, 
according to the custom of the law, assembled the ]>riests 
and asked the Bliik^liu, ‘'Hast thou attained leasoii?** 
On which he made reply in truth, I am an Arliat.” 
After his death, tlie king immediately examined tiie 
sacred books, with a view to perform the funeral ob- 
sequies according to the lules fur such as are Arhats. 
Accordingly, about four or live li to the east of the vikdra 
they raised a very great pyie of wood, about 34 feet siuiaie 
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and of the same lieight. Near the top they placed tiers 
of sandal-wood, aloe, and all kinds of scented wood. On 
the four sides they constructed steps. Then, taking some 
clean and very white camlet cloth, they hound it around 
and above the pyre. They then constructed above a 
funeral carriage, like the hearses used in this country, 
except that there are no dragon-ear handles (cf. ting urli). 
Then, at the time of the cremation {daca), the king, 
accompanied by the four classes of the people, assembled 
ill great numbers, came to the spot provided with flowers 
and incense for religious offerings, and followed the hearse 
till it arrived at the place of the funeral ceremony. The 
king, then, in his own person, oflered religious worship 
with flowers and incense. This being over, the hearse 
was placed on the pyre, and oil of cinnamon poured over 
it ill all directions. Then they set light to the whole. At 
tlie time of kindling the fire, the whole assembly occupied 
llitdr minds vdtli solemn tbouglits. Then remi'viiig their 
upper garments, and taking their wing-like fans, w'hich 
they use as sun-shades, and approacliing as near as pos- 
sible to the pyre, they flung them into the midst of the 
lire in order to assist the cremation. AVlieii all was over, 
they diligently searched for the bones and collected them 
together, in order to raise a tower over them. Fa-Hian 
did not arrive in time to see this celebraied person alive, 
but only to witness his funeral obsecpiies. At tliis time, 
the king, being an earnest believer in the law of Buddha, 
desired to build a new cihdni for this coimregatioii of 
priests. First of all he provided for tiiem a great feast, 
after wbieli he selected a pair of strong working oxen and 
ornamented their horns with gold, silver, and precious 
things. Then providing himself with a beautiful gilded 
]dough, the king himself ploughed round the four 
‘^ides of the allotted space after which, ceding all 
))ersonal right over the land, liouses, or people within 
the area thus enclosed, he presented lcIujU to the 

^ A IcuKj, or 15 1 A 


acres. 
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joriests). Then be caused to be engraved on a metal 
plate {the folloicinrj inscription ) : — From this time and 
tor all generations hereafter, let this property be handed 
down from one {bodu of priests) to the other, and let no 
one dare to alienate it, or change {the character of) the 
grant.” When Fa*Hian was residing in this country, he 
heard a religious brother from India, seated on a high 
throne, reciting a sacred book and saying, ‘‘ The Patra 
{alms~hoid) of Puddha originally was preserved in VaisCdi, 
but now It is in the borders of Gandhara. After an un- 
certain period of years [Fa-Hiaii, at tlie time of the recital, 
heard the exact number of years, but he has now forgotten 
it], it will go on to the country of the ^vestern Yu-chi. 
After another period it will go to the country of Khotan. 
After a similar period it will be transported to Kouche. 
In about the same period it will come back to the land of 
Han; after the same period it will return to the land of 
lions (Siihiiala, Ceylon); after the same period it will 
return to Mid-India; alter which it will be taken up into 
the Tiulita heaven. Then Maitreya Pddhisattva will ex- 
claim with a sigh, ‘The alms-dish of Sakyamuni Buddha 
has come.’ Then all the lOevas will pay religious worship 
to it with liowers and incense for seven days. After this 
it will return to Jambudvipa, and a sea-dragon, taking it, 
will carry it within his palace, awaiting till Maitreya is 
about to arrive at complete wisdom, at which time the 
bowl, again dividing itself into four as it was at first, will 
re-ascend the Pin-na^^ mountain. Alter Maitreya has 
arrived at supreme wisdom, the four heavenly Kinus will 
once more come and respectfully salute him as Buddha, 
after the same manner as they have done to the former 
Buddhas. The thousand Buddhas of this Bhadra-kalpa 
will all of them use this same alms-dish; when the bowl 
has disappeared, then the law of Buddha will gradually 
perish; after which the years of maids life will begin to 
contract until it be no more than live years in duration, 

lu some places this ia wiitteu An-ua, as though for (Suni)anA. 
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At the time of its being ten years in length, rice and butter 
will disappear from the world, and men will become ex- 
tremely wicked. The sticks they grasp will then trans- 
form themselves into knives and clubs, with which they 
will attack one another, and wound and kill each other. 
In the midst of this, men who have act^uired religious 
merit will escape and seek refuge in the mountains; and 
wheir the wicked have hnished the work of mutual de- 
struction, they will come from tiieir hiding-places, and 
will converse together and say, ‘ Men of old lived to a very 
advanced age, but now, because wicked men have indulged 
without restraint in every transgression of the law, our 
years have dwindled down to their present short spaa, 
even to the space of ten year^. Xow, therefore, let ns 
practise every kind of good deed, encouraging within our- 
selves a kind and loving spirit; let us enter on a course 
of virtue and righteousness.’ Thus, as each one practises 
faith and justice, their years will begin to increase in 
double ratio till they reach 80,000 years of life. At tiie 
time ‘when iMaitreya is horn, when he first begins to de- 
clare his doctrine (turn the wheel of the law)? his earliest 
converts will be the followers of the hequeathed law of 
Sakya Buddiia, those who have forsaken their families, 
those who have sought refuge in the three sacred names, 
those who have kept the five great commandments, and 
attended to their religious duties in making continued offer- 
ings to the three precious objects of worship. His second 
and third ijody of converts shall be those who, by their pre- 
vious conduct, have put themselves in a coiiilition for salva- 
tion.” Fa-Hiaii, on hearing this discourse, wished to copy it 
down, on which the man said, This has no ScniJtiu e-origi- 
nal; I only repeat by word of mouth (a'/fftl Ilun-e riot’d),'' 
XL, Fa-Hian resided in this country for two years. Con- 
tinuing his search, he obtained a copy of the V ovrija Pifabt 
according to the school of the Tlahi^asakas. He also 00- 
taiued a copy of tlie Great Aiji.oivf {Dlr<jJuVj(iiiia), and of tiie 
iliscellaueoLis A'jauiu (SaiiiyiikldjaiiLa), and also a collec- 
ts 
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tion of the Miscellaneous Pifala (Sannipdta), All these 
^vere hitherto unknown in the land of Han. Having 
obtained these works in the original language (Fim), 
he forthwith shipped himself on board a great merchant 
vessel, which carried about two hundred men. Astern of 
the great ship was a smaller one, in case the larger vessel 
should be injured or wrecked. Having got a fair wind, they 
sailed eastward for two days, when suddenly a tempest 
{typhoon) arose, and the ship sprung a leak. The mer- 
chants then desired to haul up the smaller vessel, but the 
crew of tliat ship, fearing that a crowd of men would rush 
into lier and sink her, cut the towing cable and she fell off. 
The merchantmen were greatly ter ri tied, expecting their 
death momentarily. Then dreading lest the leak should 
gain upon them, they forthwith took their heavy goods 
and merchandise and cast them overboard. Fa-Hian also 
flung overboard his water-pitcher {hundikd) and his wash- 
ing-basin, and also other portions of his property. He was 
only afraid lest the merchants should lling into the sea his 
sacred books and images. And so with earnestness of *lieart 
he invoked Avaiokitesvara, and paid reverence to the Bud- 
dhist saints {tlce priesthood) of the land of Han, speaking 
thus : “ I indeed have wandered far and wide in search of 
the law. Oh, bring me back again, by your spiritual 
power, to reach some resting-place.’' And so the hurri- 
cane blew on for thirteen days and nigiits; they then 
arrived at tlie shore of a small island, and on the tide 
going out they found the place of the leak. Having forth- 
with stopped it up, they again put to sea on their onward 
voyage. In this ocean there are many pirates, who, coming 
on you suddenly, destroy everything. The sea itself is 
boundless in extent ; it is impossible to know east or west 
except by observing the sun, moon, or stars, and so pro- 
gress. If it is dark, rainy weatlier, the only plan is to 
steer by the wind without guide. During the darkness 
of night we only see the great waves beating one 
against tlie other and shining like fire, whilst shoals of 
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sea-'iiiousters of every description (surround the ship). 
The merchants, perplexed, knew not towards what land 
they were steering. The sea was bottomless and no 
soundings could be found, so that there was no chance 
of anchoring. At length, the weather clearing up, they 
got their right bearings, and once more shaped a correct 
course and proceeded onwards; but if {durinij the had 
u'cather) they had happened to have struck on a liidJen 
rock, there could have been no escape. Thus they voyaged 
for ninety days and more, when they arrived at a country 
called Ye-po-ti (Java, or, perhaps, Sumatra). In this 
country heretics and Brahmans llourish, but the law 
of Buddha is not much known. Stopping here the 
best portion of five months, Fa- Hi an again embarked on 
board another merchant vessel, having also a crew of two 
hundred men or so. They took with them fifty days' 
provisions, and set sail on the i6tli day of the fourtli 
nionth. Fa-Hian kept his “ rest ” on board this ship. 
They shaped a course north-east for Ivwang-chow. After 
a month and some days, when sounding the middle 
v'atcli of the night, a black squall suddenly came on, 
accompanied witii pelting rain. The mercliantmen and 
])assengers were all terrified. Fa-Hian at tliis time also, 
with great earnestness of mind, again entreated Avalo- 
kitesvara and all the priesthood of China to exert their 
divine power in tlieir favour, and protect them till dayliuht.*'^® 
When the day broke, all the Brahmans, comsulting together, 
said, ‘'It is because we have got tins Sramana on board we 
have no luck, and have incurred this great iniscinef. Come, 
let us land this Bhikslui on any island we meet, and let 
us not all iperish for the sake of one man.'' Tiic^ religious 
]iatron (Ddnapati) of Fa-Hian then said, " If you land this 
Bliikshu, you shall also land me with him : and if not, 
you had better kill me: for if you put this Sramana on 
^hore, then, when T arrive in China, I will go straight to 
the king and report you ; and the king of that country 
^ Cf. TjL'Xoyro i^fiepav y€vi(j6aL, Acts xxii'i. 2). 
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is a firm believer in the law of Buddha, and greatly honours 
the Bhikshus and priests.” The merchantmen on tliis 
hesitated, and (in the end) did not dare to laud him. 
The weather continuing very dark, the pilot’s observa- 
tions were perversely wrong.^^ Nearly seventy days 
had now elapsed. The rice for food and the water for 
congee were nearly all done. They had to use salt water 
for cookinir, whilst they gave out to eveiy man about two 
pints of fresh water. And now, when this was just ex- 
hausted, the merchants held a conversation and said, ‘‘ The 
proper time for the voyage to Kwang-Chow is about fifty 
days, but now we have exceeded that time these many 
days — shall we be perverse ?” On tliis they put the ship on 
a north-west course to look for land. After twelve days’ 
continuous sailing, they arrived at the southern coast 
of Lau-Shan which borders on the prefecture of Chang- 
Kwang. They tlien obtained good fresh water and vege- 
tables ; and so, after passing through so many dangers and 
difficulties and such a succession of anxious days, (the 
pilgrun) suddenly arrived at this shore. On seeing- the 
Li-ho vegetable (a sort of reed), he was confident that this 
was indeed the land of Han. But not seeing any men or 
traces of life, they knew not what place it was. Some said 
they had not yet arrived at Ivwaug-chow, others main- 
tained they had passed it. In their uncertainty, therefore, 
they put off in a little boat, and entered a creek to look for 
some one to ask where they were. Meeting with two 
hunters, they got them to go back with them, making Fa- 
Hiaii interpret their words and question them. Fa-Hiau 
having first tried to inspire them with coiiHdence, then 
leisurely asked them, ‘‘What men are you?” They re- 
plied, “ We are disciples of Buddha.” Then he asked, 
“ What do you look for in these mountains here ? ” They 
prevaricated, and said, “To-morrow is tiie 15th day of 
the seventh montli, and we were anxious to catch soine- 

That is, he was perverse in following his wrong observations, or 
calculaciDiis. 
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thing to sacrifice to Euddlia,’’ Again he asked, “ What 
country is this ? ” They replied, “ Tiiis is Tsing-Chow, on 
the borders of the prefecture of Chang-Kwang, dependent 
on the house of Liu.’’ Having heard this, the merchants 
were very glad, and immediately begging that their goods 
might be landed, they deputed men to go with them to 
Chang-Kwang. The prefect, Lbl, who was a faithful fol- 
lower of the law of Buddha, hearing that there \vas a 
Srainana arrived ^Yith sacred books and images in a ship 
from beyond the seas, immediately proceeded to the shore 
with his followers to escort the books and sacred figures to 
the seat of his government. After this the merchants 
returned towards Yang-Cho\v. Meanwhile Liu arriving 
at Tsiug_Chow’,^“ entertained Fa-Hian for the w'hole 
winter and summer. The summer period of rest being 
over, Fa-IIian, removed from tlie society of his fellow- 
priests fur so long, wms anxious to get back to Cluing’an. 
But as his plans were important, he directed his course 
first towards the southern capital. Having met the priests, 
he exhibited the sacred books he had brought back. 

Ta-Hian, leaving Chang’an, wms six years in arriving at 
Mid-India. He i esided there during six years, and w'as three 
years more before he arrived at Tsing-Ciiow. He had suc- 
cessively passed through nearly thirty different countries. 
In all the countiies of India, after passing the sandy 
desert, the dignified carriage of the priesthood and the 
surprising iiifiuence of religion cannot be adecpiately de- 
scribed. But because our learned doctors had not heard 
of these things, he was induced, regardless of personal risk, 
to cross the seas, and to encounter every kind of danger in 
returning home. Having been preserved by divine po\ver 
(by the three honourable ones)^ and brought through ail 
dangers safelv, he was further induced to coniinit to writ- 
ing these records of his travels, desiring that honourable 
readers might be informed of them as w’ell as himself. 


Fa for clil (?). 
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SUXG-YUNi AND HWEI SANG 

TO OBTAIN 

BUDDHIST BOOKS IN THE WEST.^ (518 a,d.) 

\^Translated from the Section of the Hidortj of the 

Temples of Lo- Yang {Honan Hn).] 

In the suburb Wen- 1 , to the north-east of the city of 
Lo-Yang, was the dwelling of Sung-Yun of Tun-hwangA 
who, in company with the Bhikshu Hwei Sang, was sent 
on an embassy to the western countries by the Empress 
Dowager (Tai-Hau) of the Great Wei dynasty^ to obtain 
Buddhist books. This occurred in the eleventh month 
of the first year of the period Shea kvxi (5 17-518 A.D.) 
They procured altogether 170 volumes, all standard works, 
belonging to the Great Vehicle. 

First of all, liaving repaired to the capital, they pro- 
ceeded in a westerly direction forty days, and arrived at 
the Cliih Ling (Barren Eidge(', which is the western fron- 
tier of the country. On this ridge is the fortified outpost 
of the Wei territory. The Chiii-Ling produces no trees or 
shrubs, and hence its name {Barren). Here is the common 
resort {cave) of the rat-bird. These two animals being 
of different species {cJiunfj). but the same genus ihti), live 
and breed togetlier. The bird is the male, the rat tlie 

^ Called bv Rernii^at Sung-Yun tse ^ Tnn-hwang, situated on a branch 
cap, \iii. n. i) ; but the word of the Culunyhir river, vide antt^ 
t'-e " i" no component part of the p x.\iv. n. 
iiaiiie. The pat'-aoe in the original At the fall of the T<in dynasty 
i- this : “ In the Wan-I suburb ill) (420 a d. \ the northern provinces of 
i- the h®use {tso of Sun Yun of China became the po.s^e^sion of a 
Tun-hwang ” powerful Tartar tribe known as the 

‘ Western countries {si yu), Wei. A native <lyna^tj ithe South- 
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female. Prom their cohabiting in this manner, the name 
rat-bird cave is derived. 

Ascending the Ciiih-Ling and proceeding westward 
twenty-three days, having crossed the Drifting Samis, they 
arrived at the country or the Tub-kiueh-’him.° Along the 
road the cold was very severe, whilst the high winds, and 
the driving snow, and the pelting sand and gravel were so 
bad, that it was impossible to raise one’s eyes without get- 
ting them filled. The chief city of the Tuli-kiueh-’huu 
and the neighbourhood is agreeably warm. The written 
character of this country is nearly the same as that of the 
Wei, The customs and regulations observed by these 
people are mostly barbarous in character (after the rules 
of the outside barbarians or foreigners). From this coun- 
try going west 3500 li, we arrive at the city of Shen-Shen.'* 
This city, from the time it set up a king, was seized by the 
Tuh-kiueh-’hun, and at present there resides in it a military 
officer (the second general) for subjugating (pacifying) the 
west. The entire cantonment'^ amounts to 3000 men, who 
are employed in withstanding the western Hu. 

From Shen-Slien going west 1640 li, we arrive at the 
city of Tso-moh.^ In this town there are, ]>erhaps, a 
hundred families resident. The country is not visited 
with rain, but tliey irrigate their crops from the streams 
of water. They know not the use of oxen ur ploughs in 
their husbandry. 

In the town is a representation of Euddha with a 
Hodliisattva, but certainly not iu face like a Tartar. 
On questionine an old man about it, he said, **' Tiiis was 
done by Lu-Kwunu’, wiio subdued the Tartars.” From 

eni Sun^’ ruled m the southern Chnrchaii of ^Lirco 
proviiic'er-, and hd> hncn rei^aided Ijv ( Mtdnial, 53^^ ‘ rlaee> it iieai Pidj.iu ; 
sub'.eciuent writer.s a» the iegitiiiiate hut fni uiiiaiks i>n its situation ndf: 
one (Kdkins). " Yule , \ ul. i. p. 179. n i ; 

® The Euatirn Tuik'J. The 'Hun vol ii. p 4"5 w /J' al-M l*rejt\ ank\'> 
were a southern hoide of the 'Tit^h KiOj't. K-maik-j by Uaiun lUehtw- 
lei Turks. VkIl Jjcudittle's pen. p. 144. Xc 

ond Ifnndhodk, vol. ii. p. 206. " Ph/ In ibulak?] 

Sheii-slien or LeU-lan Clears - Piubablv the ul liiuen 

Bud. Pd<j.y p. 4, n.), piubabiv* tiie 
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this city going westward 1275 li, we arrive at the city of 
The iiowers and fruits here are just like those of 
Lu-Yang, hut the native buildings and the foreign officials 
are different in appearance. 

From the city Moli going west 22 li, we arrive at tlie 
(dty of Han-Mo.^ Fifteen li to the south of this city is a 
huge temple, with about 300 pniests in it. These priests 
]'Ossess a guidon full-length figure of Buddha, in height a 
(hfjfif/ and lUhs (about 18 feet). Its ai'pearance is very 
imposing, and all the characteristic marks of the body are 
bright and distinct Its face was placed repeatedly look- 
ing ei-tward ; but the figuro, not approving of that, turned 
about and looked to the west. The old men have the fol- 
lowing tradition lespecting this figure: — They say that 
urigiiially it came from the south, transpoiting itself 
through the air. The king of Khotan liini-elf seeing it, 
paid it worship, and attempted to convey it to his city, 
hut in the middle of the route, wlien tliey halted at niglit 
the ligure suddenly disappeared. On dispatching men to 
look after it, they found it had returned to its old place. 
Immeiliately, therefore, (the king) rai-ed a tower, and 
apiMiinted 4 OQ attendants to sweep and water (the tower). 
It any (ff these servitors receive a hurt <‘f any kind, they 
]>laee -ome g<dd leaf (Ui this figure according to the injured 
]>a!t ami so are directly cureil. IMeii 111 afte-r ages built 
towers arditml this image of 18 ft‘et. and the otiier image- 
ttueei''^, all of w'hich are oniameiited with many thou- 
>aml Hags and streamers of vanegateil silk. There are per- 
haps as many as loooo of these, and moie tiatii half of 
them heionging to the Wei couutiy.'^'^ b)v(.r the flags are 
in-cr:|tiun< in the square character, recording the several 
(hit* ^ whdu they w'ere pre=^enttMl: the greater numher are 
oi tjie u.neteeiitii year uf Tin Ifo, tiie second year of King 

T! U i' j-rcUr.b.y tht I’i-mo nf ti-d With th-- 'and.'il-'wodd iir.aee r-f 
HiUtii lUiaiu 'IV 111. Ill 243. ti;e I'd'. kiii» *>f JvcUigtiiib,. 

T' ii. .f M.iicn U' li' Tii' * ' T1 i-. v. po.-t.ntra by v,i\e- 

dr in t]u- tH\t i- ibUM alb d>-.I r-i_T> Wei d}na-ty, or duiing 

lo t'\ iL.'ii T'l.aie. aii'l is i.iriiU- tL^.ir iei_u. 
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Ming, and tlie second year of Yen Chang. There ^vas only 
one dag with the name of the leiuning monarch on it, and 
this was a dag of the period Yauu Tsln (A.ie 4c6). 

From the town of Ilan-iMo going west S78 li, we ar- 
live at the country of Khotan. The king of this country 
Wears a gohieii cap on his head, in sha])e like tin* comb of 
a cock; the appendages of th(j head-dress hang di>\vn ix*- 
hiiid him two feet, and they are made of talfeta (Zu//;. 
about five inches wide. On state o(*(jasi<)ns, for the }air- 
pose of imptx^iiig eiiect, there is mn-ie nerfurmed, con.swt- 
ing of drums, horns, and golden eymhals. The king is 
also attended liy one chief bowman, two .-})earmt‘m fivo 
lialberdiers, ami, on his rigiit and lelt, swordsmen, not 
exceeding a hundred mem lie* poorer S(jit of A\nnien 
iiere wear trousers, and ride on horseburk ju-t as well a^ 
their husbands. They hmrn their oeaZg and, c<.)llectine tim* 
asiie-, erect towers (J'<ni fit.) over diem, in token oi mouin- 
ing tin^y cut tlndr liair and di-ri‘_rure tboir faces, as tiiough 
with grief. Tiieir hair is cut to a lei.udi of four incli**', and 
kept So all round. \Vh'*n the kine dit.s, they do not bui-n 
hi> body, but enclose it in a crdVm and ( any it far olf and 
bury it in the desert. Tla*v h)uiid a temph* to hi- memory, 
aini, at proper tiim*-, pay religion- -ervice to ins m.tno-. 
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residing to the soutli of the city under the plum-tree.” 
The king, hearing tliis, was angry, and forthwith went to 
see Yairochana. The Bliikshu then addressed the king 
as follows : “ Ju-lai (Tathagata) has commissioned me to 
come here to request your majesty to build for him a 
perfectly finished pagoda (lit. a j)afjoda vnth a surmount- 
ing spire or disJo), and thus secure to yourself perpetual 
felicity/’ Tlie king said, “ Let me see Buddiia, and then 
1 will obey him.” Yairochana then sounded a gong;^^ on 
which Buddiia commissioned Brihula to assume his appear- 
ance, and manifest himself in his true likeness in the air. 
The king prostrated himself on the ground in adoration, 
and at once made arrangements for founding a temple and 
mlidra under the tree. Then he caused to be carved a figure 
of Bahula ; and, lest suddenly it should perish, the king 
afterwards constructed a chapel for its special preserva- 
tion. At present it is carefully protected by a sort of 
shade {jar) tliat covers it; but, notwithstanding this, the 
shadow of the figure coiisiantly removes itself outside the 
building, so that those who behold it cannot help paying 
it religious service ijjij circurnaniloidatinrj it). In this place 
{or chapel) are the shoes of a Pratyeka Buddha, which 
liave up to the present time resisted decay. They are 
made neither of leather or silk, — in fact, it is impossible 
to determine what the material is. The extreme limits 
of the kingdom of Ivhotan reach about 3000 li or so from 
east to M^est. 

In the second year of Sliaii Kwai (519 a.l>.) and tlie yth 
month, 29th day, we entered the kingdom of Ciiu-ku-po 
(Chakuka — Yerkiang). The people of that country are 
mountain-dwellers. The five kinds of cereals grow in abun- 
dance. In eating these, they make them into cakes. They 
do not permit the slaimhter of animals, and such of them 
as eat flesh only use that which dies of itself. Tiie cus- 
toms and spoken language are like those of the people of* 

The expression in the oiiginal fluence to conistrain Buddha tof5<:;ud 
the u-jc of jjonie magical in- Kahula. 
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Khotan, but the written character in use is that of the 
Brahmans. The limits of this country can be traversed 
in about five days. 

During the first decade of the 8th month we entered 
the limits of the country of Han-Pan-to (Kabhanda)d^ 
and going west six days, we ascended the Tsung-ling 
mountains ; advancing yet three days to the west, we 
arrived at the city of Kiueh-Yu;^^ and after three days 
more, to the Piih-ho-i niountainsd^ This spot is extremely 
cold. The snow accumulates both by winter and summer. 
In the midst of the mountain is a lake in which dwells a 
mischievous dragon. Formerly there was a merchant who 
halted at night by the side of the lake. The dragon just 
then happened to be very cross, and forthwith pronounced 
a spell and killed the merchant. The king of Pan-tud^ 
hearing of it, gave up the succession to his son, and went 
to the kingdom of U-chang^^ to acquire knowledge of the 
spells used by the Br&hnians. After four years, having 
procured these secrets, he came back to his throne, and, 
ensconced by the lake, lie enchanted the dragon, and, lo ! 
the dragon was changed into a man, who, deeply sensible 
of his wickedness, ap[)roached the king. The king imme- 
diately banished him from the Tsnng-ling mountains more 
thamooo li from the lake. The king of the present time is 
of the thirteenth generation {from these events). From this 
spot westward the road is one continuous ascent of the 
most precipitous character ; for a thousand li there are over- 
hanging crags, 10,000 fathoms high, towering up to the 
A^ery heavens. Compared wdtli this road, the ruggedness 
of the great pass known as the Maiig-nien is as nothing, 
and the emineiiees of the celebrated Hian mountains {in 
Honan) are like level country. After entering the Tsung- 
ling mountains, step by step, we crept upwards for four days, 

Kabhanda is identified by Yule be translated the t ntrustuorthy 
with Sarikkul and Tash Kurghaii. Muiuitains/’ 

Vide infra, vol. ii. p. 29S, n. 40. That i^, Kavandha or, Kab- 

Or, Kong-yu. handvi or, SurikkuL 

This phrase Puh*ho-i may aUo ts Udvaiia in Yuitheni India. 
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and then reached the highest part of the range. From this 
point as a centre, looking downwards, it seems just as though 
one was poised in mid-air. The kingdom of Han-paii-to 
stretches as far as the crest of these mountaiusd^ Men say 
that this is the middle point of heaven and earth. The 
people of this region use the water of the rivers for irrigating 
their lands ; and when they were told that in the middle 
country (China) the fields were watered by the rain, they 
laughed and said, “ How could heaven provide enough for 
all?” To the eastward of the capital of this country there is 
a rapid river-® (ora river, Mang-tsin) flowing to the north- 
east towards Sha-leh“^ (Kashgar). The high lands of the 
Tsung-ling mountains do not produce trees or shrubs. At 
this time, viz., the 8th month, the air is icy cold, and the 
north wind carries along with it the drifting snow for a 
thousand li. At last, in the middle decade of the 9th 
month, we entered the kingdom of Poh-ho (Bolor?). The 
mountains here are as lofty and the gorges deep as ever. 
The king of the country has built a town, where he resuies, 
for the sake of being in the nioimtains. The people of 
the country dress handsomely, only they use some leathein 
garments. The land is extremely cold — so much so, that 
the people occupy the caves of the mountains as dwelling- 
})laces, and the driving wind and snow often compel both 
men and beasts to herd together. To the soutli of this 
country are the great Snowy IMountains, which, in the 
morning and evening vapours, rise up like geni-spires. 

In the first decade of the lotli month we arrived at the 
country of the Ye-tha (Ephthalites). The lands of this 
country are abundantly watered by the mountain streams, 
which fertilise them, and flow in front of all the dwellings. 
They have no walled towns, but they keep order by means 

To the we«t of the Tsung-ling river ; or it may be the Si-to river, 
luountaiiis all the rivers flow to the on which Yarkand stands, and which 
we'^tward, and enter the sea CVo Id.) f emptier itself into Lake Lob, in the 

That i=5, perhaps?, the Kara- Sou Sandy Desert, 
of Klaproth, which flows into the -YSha 1th, perhaps for Su-Ieh, f.c., 
Tu!-ab, an atflueiit of the Yerkianir Kashgar. 
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of a standing army that constantly moves here and theie. 
These people also use felt garments. The course of the 
rivers is marked by the verdant shrubs. In the suuimer 
the people seek the cool of the maun tains ; in the winter 
they disperse themselves through the villages. They have 
no written character. Their rules of politeness are very 
defective. They have no knowledge at all of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies ; and, in measuring tiie year, 
they have no intercalary month, or any long and shoit 
months ; but they merely divide the year into twelve parts, 
and that is all. They receive tribute from all surrounding 
nations : on the south as far as Tieh-lo;- on the north, the 
entire country of Lae-leh,-^ eastward to Ivhotan, and west 
to Persia — more than forty countries in all. AVhen they 
come to the court with their presents for the king, tViere is 
spread out a large carpet about forty paces square, which 
they surround witlr a sort of rug hung up as a screen. The 
king puts on his rjbes of state and takes his seat upon a 
gilt couch, which is supported by four golden phceiiix birds. 
When the ambassadors of the Great Wei dynasty were pre- 
sented, {the Jcinr/), after repeated jnostrations, received their 
letters of instruction. On entering the assembly, one man 
announces your name and title ; then each stranger ad- 
vances and retires. After the several announcements are 
over, they break up the assembly. This is the only rule 
they have; there are no instruments of music visible at 
all. The royal ladies of the Ye-tha-^ country also wear 
state robes, which trail on the ground three feet and more ; 
they have special train-bearers for carrying these lengthy 
robes. They also wear on their heads a horn, in lengtii 
eight feet-^ and more, three feet of its length Lidng red 

This may possibly be Tira- ^ The Ye-tha were probably the 
bhukti, the pre^^ent Tirhut. But White Huns, or Kplithalite>. 
see atite, p. x\i. I ^-ee no other way of tran-lat- 

The La-la or Lara people occu- thif, pa-'^aye. althouj^h it secins 
pieU Malava or Yalabhi ; vule puzzliiiLT to know how tlie-e io_\al 

V(L ii. p. 266. n. 71, See abo note ladii^s couUl carry ^uch an oi’iiaiiieiit 
at the end of this Introduction. as this upon their headN 
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coral. This they ornamented with all sorts of gay colours, 
and such is their head-dress. When the royal ladies go 
abroad, then they are carried; when at home, then they 
seat themselves on a gilded couch, which is made {from 
the ivory of?-) a six-tusked white elephant, with four 
lions {for supporters).-^ Except in this particular, the 
wives of the great ministers are like the royal ladies; 
they in like manner cover their heads, using horns, from 
which hang down veils all round, like precious canopies. 
Both the rich and poor have their distinctive modes of 
dress. These people are of all the four tribes of barba- 
rians the most powerful. The majority of them do not 
believe in Buddha. Most of them worship false gods. 
They kill living creatures and eat their tiesh. They use 
the seven precious substances, which all the neighbouring 
countries bring as tribute, and gems in great abundance. 
It is reckoned that the distance of the country of the Ye- 
tha from our capital is upwards of 20,000 li. 

On the first decade of the iith month we entered the 
confines of the country of Po-sse~^ (Persia). This territory 
{ground) is very contracted. Seven days farther on we 
come to a people who dwell in the mountains and are 
exceedingly impoverished. Their manners are rough and 
ill-favoured. On seeing their king, they pay him no 
honour; and when the king goes out or comes in, his 
attendants are few. This country has a river which for- 
merly was very shallow ; but afterwards, tlie mountains 
having subsided, the course of the stieaiu was altered and 
two lakes Avere formed. A mischievous dragon took up 
his residence here and caused many calamities. In the 
summer he rejoiced to dry up the rain, and in tlie wunter 

Literally the passage is, “ They name ami affected Persian manners, 
make the seat from a six-tusked ‘‘ biacihiovdi Kal dTrojULifxovin’at to, 
■white elephant and four lion". ’ IlepcrtKd oi'k iiMoi Secret, llap- 

The name of Persia or Eastern dvaloL voixV{€<jBaL.^ WepaoiL ce elvai 
Persia extendeil at this time even to ir poaTrQLQVfxevoLP sa\" tlie Emperor 
the base of the T.>ung-ling iiioun- Julian 1 0 ?’. c/e g€‘st. ii. p. 

[lide Elphinstoae's Indta). 63; Rawliiisoirs Ilerod.y i. 534, 
The Partliians assumed the Persian 11.) 
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to pile up the snow. Travellers by his influence are sub- 
jected to ail sorts of inconveniences. The snow is so bril- 
liant that it dazzles the sight; men have to cover their 
eyes, or they would be blinded by it ; but if tliey pay 
some religious service to the dragon, they And less diffi- 
culty afterwards. 

In the middle decade of the i ith month we entered the 
country of Shie-Mi (Sambi ?). This country is just beyond 
the Tsung-ling mountains. The aspect of the laud is still 
rugged ; the people are very poor ; the rugged narrow road 
is dangerous — a traveller and his horse can hardly pass 
along it one at a time. From the country of Po-lu-lai 
(Color) to the country of U-chang (Udyaiia) they use iron 
chains for bridges. These are suspended in the air for the 
purpose of crossing (over the mountain chasms). On look- 
ing downwards no bottom can be perceived ; there is 
nothing on the side to grasp at in case of a slip, hut in a 
moment the body is burled down 1 0,000 fathoms. On this 
account travellers will not cross over in case of high winds. 

On the first decade of the 12th month we entered the 
U-chang country (Udyuua). On the north this country 
borders on the Tsuiig-liiig mountains; on the south it 
joins India. The climate is agreeably warm. The terri- 
tory contains several thousand li.“^ The people and pro- 
ductions are very abundant. The fertility of tlie soil is 
e<pial to that of the plateau of Lin-tsze-*^ in Chiiui and tlie 
climate more e<iuahle. This is the place where Pe-lo^^ 
(Vessantara) gave his child as alms, and where Lddhi- 
sattva gave his body {to the ti(jress). Though thL\' 5 e old 
stories relate to things so distant, yet they are preserved 
among the local legends (?). The king of the country reli- 
giously observes a vegetable diet; on the great fust-days 
he pays adoration to Euddha, both morning and evening, 
with sound of drum, conch, rina sort of laic), flute, and 

^ There is no word for li in the Pe-Io, the first and last sellable 

text. ill Vesi^^antara. 

^ In Shan-tung. Vide Jul. ii. 6, n. 
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all kinds of wind instruments. After mid-day lie devotes 
himself to the affairs of government. Supposing a man 
has committed murder, they do not suffer him to be killed ; 
they only banish him to the desert mountains, affording 
him just food enough to keep him alive (lit. a bit and a 
sup). In investigating doubtful cases, they rely on the 
pure or foul effect of drastic medicines \ then, after exa- 
mination, the punishment is adjusted according to the 
circumstances. At the proper time they let the streams 
overflow the land, by which the soil is rendered loamy 
and fertile. All provisions necessary for man are very 
abundant, cereals of every kind (lit. of a hundred sorts) 
flourish, and the di fie rent fruits (lit. the five fruits) ripen in 
great numbers. In the evening the sound of the (convent) 
bells may be heard on every side, filling the air (world) ; 
the earth is covered with flowers of different lines, wdiich 
succeed each otiier winter and summer, and are gathered 
by clergy and laity alike as ofle rings for Buddha. 

The king of the country seeing Sung-Yuii {inriuired 
respecting him, ayid) on their saying that the ambassadors 
of the Great Wei (dgnastij) had come, he courteously 
received their letters of introduction. On understanding 
that the Empress iJo wager was devotedly attached to the 
law of Buddha, lie immediately turned iiis face to the 
east, and, with closed hands and meditative heart, bowled 
his head; then, sending for a man who could interpret 
the Wei language, he questioned Sung Yun and said, 
Are my honourable visitors men from the region of sun- 
rising?” Sung-Yiin answered and said, ‘'Our country is 
bounded on the east by the great sea ; from this the 
sun rises according to the divine will {the command of 
Tathdgata)!' The king again asked, “ Does that country 
produce holy men ? ” Sung-Y"un then proceeded to enlarge 
upon the virtues of Confucius, of the Chow and Laou 

This passage is translated by drugs, and decide upon the evi- 
(R.) thus: “When any matter is dence of these’’ {Fah-hian, c. viii. 
involved in doubt, they appeal to n. i). 
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(Tseu), of the Chwang {period), and then of the silver 
walls and golden palaces of Fairy Land (Feng lai Shan),^' 
and then of the spirits, genii, and sages who dwell there ; 
he further dilated on the divination of Kwan-lo, the 
medicinal art of Hwa-to, and the magical power of 
Tso-ts’ze;^^ descanting on these various subjects, and pro^ 
perly distinguishing their several properties, he finished 
his address. Then the king said, ‘'If these tilings are 
really as your worship says, then truly yours is the land 
of Buddha, and I ought to pray at the end of niy life that 
I may be born in that country/' 

After this, Sung-Yun with Hwei Sang left the city 
for the purpose of inspecting the traces which exist of 
the teaching (or religion) of Tathagatn. To the east cd 
tile river is the place where Buddha dried his clothes. 
When first Tathagata came to the country of U-chaiig, 
he went to convert a dragon -king. He, being angry with 
Buddha, raised a violent storm with rain. Tiie miujlidtl 
of Buddha was soaked through and through with the 
wet. After the rain was over, Buddha 3to])ped on a rock, 
and, with his face to the ea^t, sat down whilst he dried 
Ids robe {haslitnja). Although many years have elapsed 
since then, the traces of the stripes of the garment are as 
visible as if newly done, and not merely the seams and 
bare outline, but one can see the marks of the very tissue 
itself, so that in looking at it, it appears as if tlie garment 
had not been removed, and, if one were asked to do it, 
as if the traces might be lifted up {as the g^iriaent itself). 
There are memorial towers erected on the spot wlieru 
Buddha sat, and also where he dried his robe. To the 
west of the river is a tank occupied by a naga-iaja. By 
the side of the tank is a temple served by fifty priests 
and more. The Xaga-raja ever and anon assumes super- 
natural appearances. The king of the country propitiates 

^ One of the three isles of the For the'.e names see flayers 

genii, believed to be in the Eastern Reader's Manual, s. vv. 

Sea opposite the coast of China. 
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him with gold and jewels, and other precious offerings, 
which he casts into the middle of the tank; such of 
these as find their way out through a back exit, the 
priests are permitted to retain. Because the dragon thus 
provides for the necessary expenses of this temple (clothes 
and food), therefore men call it the Naga-raja Temple. 

Eighty li to the north of the royal city there is the trace 
of the shoe of Buddha on a rock. They have raised a 
tower to cover it. The place where the print of the shoe 
is left on the rock is as if the foot had trodden on soft 
mud. Its length is undetermined, as at one time it is 
long, and at another time short. They have now founded 
a temple on the spot, capable of accommodating seventy 
priests and more. Twenty paces to the south of the 
tower is a spring of water issuing from a rock. Buddha 
once purifying (his mouth), planted a piece of his chewing- 
stick in the ground ; it immediately took root, and is at 
present a great tree, which the Tartars call Po-lu.^^ To 
the north of the city is the To-lo temple, in which there 
are very numerous appliances for the worship of Buddha. 
The pagoda is high and large. Tiie priests’ cl i ambers are 
ranged in order round the temple (or tower). There are 
sixty full-length golden figures (herein). The king, wdien- 
ever he convenes (or convening yearly) a great assembly, 
collects the piiests in this temple. On these occasions 
the Sramanas wiiliin the country fiock together in great 
crowds (like clotuls). Siiiig-Yun and Hwei Sang, remark- 
ing the stiict rules and eniineiit piety (extreme austerities) 
of those Bhikshus, and from a sense that tlie example of 
these priests singularly conduced to increase (their own) 
religious feelings, remitted two seivants fur the use of the 
convent to present the offerings and to water and sweep. 
From the royal city going south-east over a mountainous 
district eight days’ journey, we come to the place w’here 
Tathagata, practising austerities, gave up his body to feed 


35 Bantakashta. 36 — Sahadoia Firtsica. ^7 T^ra (?). 
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a starving tiger. It is a high mountain, ^vith scarped 
precipices and towering peaks that pierce the clouds. 
Tiie fortunate tree and the Ling- chi grow here, whilst the 
groves and fountains (or the forest rivulets), the docile 
stags, and the variegated hues of the flowers, all delight 
the eye. Sung-Yun and Hwei Sang dev(jted a portion of 
their travelling funds to erect a pagoda on the crest of 
the hill, and they inscribed on a stone, in the square 
character, an account of the great merits of the Wei 
dynasty. This mountain possesses a temple called “ Col- 
lected Bones,” with 300 priests and more. One hundred 
and odd li to the south of the royal city is the place 
where Buddha (Julai), formerly residing in the Mo-hiu 
country, peeled off his skin for the purpose of writing 
upon it, and extracted (hrohc off) a bone of his body for 
the purpose of writing with it.^^ Asoka-raja raised a pagoda 
on this spot for the purpose of enclosing these sacred 
relics. It is about ten cluing high (120 ffct). On the 
spot where he broke off his bone, the marrow ran out and 
covered the surface of a rock, which yet retains the colour 
of it, and is unctuous as though it had only recently 
been done. 

To the south-west of the royal city 500 li is the 
Shen-shi^^ hill {or the hill of {the Prince) Sudana). The 
sweet waters and delicious fruits {of this ‘place) are spoken 
of in the sacred books.^^ The mountain dells are agree- 
ably warm ; the trees and shrubs retain a perpetual ver- 
dure. At the time when the pilgrims arrived {ta'i tsah), 
the gentle breeze which fanned the air, the songs of the 
birds, the trees in their spring-tide beauty, the butterflies 
that fluttered over the numerous flowers, all this caused 
Sung-Yun, as he gazed on this lovely scenery in a distant 

Reinu«5at translates it the tree bably it refers to the Oxns country. 
halpa darn. Sken'isld. “ illu'^trions re^olu- 

Reinusat gives “collected gold.” tion;” e\identlv a mistake for 6‘Ae/N 
■*' The text is corrupt. I ha\e .s/o', illu^trinu- chaiity ” iSud.ina). 
substituted ilai for U<>. Mu-hiu is That is, in the JAt’fkn book, 

the Mtir'jiis ; the L<juiitrv would where the histuiy uf Vessantara id 
therefore be Margiana. Rut pro- recorded. 
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land, to revert to home thoughts ; and so melancholy were 
his reflections, that he brought on a severe attack of ill- 
ness ; after a month, however, he obtained some charms 
of the Biahmans, which gave him ease. 

To the south-east of the crest of the hill Shen-shi is a 
rock-cave of the prince,^'^ with two chambers to it. Ten 
paces in front of this cave is a great square stone on 
whicli it is said the prince was accustomed to sit ; above 
this Asdka raised a memorial tower. 

One li to the south of the tower is the place of the 
Pannasrila {Icafi/ hui) of the prince. One li north-east 
of the tower, fifty paces down the mountain, is the place 
where the son and daughter of the prince persisted in 
going round a tree, and would not depart (;with the Brah- 
man), On this the Brahman beat them with rods till 
the blood flowed down and moistened the earth. This 
tree still exists, and the ground, stained with blood, now 
produces a sweet fountain of water. Three li to the west 
of the cave is the place where the heavenly king Sakra, 
assuming the appearance of a lion sitting coiled up in the 
road, intercepted Man-kea.^^ On the stone are yet traces 
of his hair and claws: the spot also where Ajitakuta^^ 
(0-choii-to-kin) and his disciples nourished the father and 
mother {i.c., the piince and princess). All these have memo- 
rial towers. In this mountain formerly were the beds of 500 


^ That is, of the Prince Sudatta 
or the Bountiful Prince, 'i'he whole 
of the history alluded to in the text 
may be found in Spence Hardv’s 
Manual of Budtlhinin under the 
Wessantara Jdtaka, p. 1 16. The 
account states that Wessantara {the 
piince alluded to in the text, called 
“the Bountiful/' because of his ex- 
treme charity) gave to the king of 
Kalin ga a white elephant that had 
the power to compel rain to fall. 
On this the >ubjects of the prince's 
father (who was called San da) ft>rced 
him to banish the prince, with his 
wife (IMadri-dewi) and his two 
children, to the rock \Vankagiri, 


where the events alluded to in the 
text occurred. See Tree and Ser- 
pent Worship^ pi. Ixv. fig. I. 

This may possibly allude to 
jMadri-dewi ; the symbol kea de- 
notes “a lady.’’ We read that 
Sakra caused some wild beasts to 
appear to keep Madri-dew i from 
coming back. See Spence Hardy, 
loc. cU. ; and also the lions in the 
Sanchi sculpture. Tree and Serpent 
Wm'ship, pi. xxxii. fig. 2. 

Called Achchhuta in the Singha- 
lese acct)unts. He w'as an ascetic 
who resided in the neighbourhood 
of the hill. 
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Arliats, ranged north and south in a double row ; tlieir seats 
also were placed opposite one to another. There is now a 
great temple here with about 200 priests. To the north of 
the fountain which supplied the prince with water is a 
temple, A herd of wild asses frequent tins spot for graz- 
ing. hTo one drives them here, hut they resort here of 
their own accord. Daily at early morn they arrive ; they 
take their food^ at noon, and so they protect the temple. 
These are spirits who protect the tower (protecting-tower- 
spirits), commissioned for this purpose by the Rishi Uh- 
po.^^ In this temple there formerly dwelt a Shami (Sra- 
manera), who, being constantly occupied in sifting ashes 
(belonging to the coiiTent), fell into a state of spiritual 
ecstasy (Sarnddlii), The Karmadaiia of the convent 
had his funeral obsequies performed, and drew him about, 
without his perceiving it, whilst his skin hung on his 
shrunken hones. The Rishi XJh-po continued to take the 
office of the Siamanera in the sifting of the ashes. On 
this the king of the country founded a chapel to the 
Rishi, and placed in it a figure of him as he appeared, and 
ornamented it wdth much gold leaf. 

Close to the peak of this hill is a temple of Po-keen, 
built by the Yakshas. Tliere are about eighty priests in it. 
They say that the Arhats and Yakshas continually come to 
offer religious services, to water and sweep the temple, and 
to gather wood for it. Ordinary priests are not allowed 
to occupy this temple. The Shaman To-Ying, of the 
Great Wei dynasty, came to this temple to pay religious 
worship ; but having done so, he departeel, without daring 
to take up his cpiarters there. During the middle decade 
of the 4th month of the first year of Chiiig-Kwong (520 
A,D.), we entered the kingdom of Gaudliara. This country 
closely resembles the territory of U-chaiig. It was formerly 
called the country of Y e-po-lo.**^ Tliis is the country which 

The symbol for “ T/t” isdoubtful. to the N.E. of Mungali (the capital 

The steward. of l7-chang) gave rise to the river 

Keferring, in all probability, to Subhava^tu or Sweti, that flow-; 
the di :agon ApaUla, whose fountain through this territory. 
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the Ye-thas^® destroyed, and afterwards set up Lae-lih to be 
king^^ over the country; since which events two generations 
liave passed. The disposition of this king {or dynasty) was 
cruel and vindictive, and he practised the most barbarous 
atrocities. He did not believe the law of Buddha, but 
loved to worship demons. The people of the country be- 
longed entirely to the Biahman caste ; they had a great 
respect for the law of Buddha, and loved to read tlie sacred 
books, when suddenly this king came into power, who was 
strongly opposed to anything of the sort. Entirely self- 
] eliant on his own strength, he had entered on a war with 
the country of Ki-pin (Cophene), disputing the boun- 
daries of their kingdom, and his troops had been already 
engaged in it for three years. 

The king has 700 war- elephants, each of which carries 
ten men armed with sword and spear, while the elephants 
are armed with swords attached to their trunks, with 
which to fight when at close quarters. The king continu- 
ally abode with his troops on the frontier, and never re- 
turned to his kingdom, in consequence of which the old 
men had to labour and the common people were oppressed 
Sung-Yun repaired to the royal camp to deliver his creden- 
tials. Tlie king was very rough with him, and failed to 
salute him. He sat still whilst receiving the letters. 
Sung- Yu n perceived that these remote barbarians were 
unfit for exercising public duties, and that their arrogaiicy 
refused to be checked. The king now sent for interpre- 
ters, and addressed Sung-Yun as follows : “ Has your 
worsliip not suffered much inconvenience in traversing 
all these countries and encountering so many dangers 

^ Alkiding perhaps to the con- This king was probably the 

qiieit t)f Kitoio. at the begiimitig of one called Onowei, who reigned 
the fifth century. The king cun- under the title “ So-lin-ten-pira-teii- 
([ueieil < Jandhara, and made Pefcha- fa Khan," or. “the prince who 
war hi'^ capital. seizes and holds tiriuly.*’ We are 

( )r, set up a Lara dynasty, but told that he refused homage to the 
the whole of the context is obscure. Wei Tartars, alluding probably to 
Then in the posbession of the the circumstance recoided in this 
Great Yuchi, whose capital was account of Sun^'’-Yun (C.l 
Kabul. 
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on tlieroad?’’ Sung-Yun replied, ‘'We have been sent 
by our royal mistress to search for works of the grev^t 
translation through distant regions. It is true the dif- 
ficulties of the road are great, yet we cannot {dare 
not) say we are fatigued ; but your majesty and your 
forces (iJn'cc armies), as 3 "ou sojourn here on the fron- 
tier of your kingdom, enduring all the changes of heat 
and cold, are not you also nearly worn out ? ” The 
king, replying, said, “ It is impossible to submit to such 
a little country as this, and I am sorry t'nat you shouhl 
ask such a question.’' Sung-Yun, on first S])eaking 
with the king, (tliouglif), ‘‘ This barbarian is unable lo 
discharge with courtesy his official duties ; he sits still 
whilst receiving diplomatic papers; ” and now being about 
to reply to him again, he deterniiiied to reprove him a^ a 
fellow-inaii {or liaving the feelings of a man); and so he 
sakb ‘‘ i\IouiitaiiiS are high and low — rivers are great and 
small — amongst men also tliere are distinctions, some being 
noble and others ignoble. The sovereign of the Y"^e-tha, 
and also of U-chang, when the}^ received our credeutiak, 
did so re3]>ectfully ; but Amur majesty alone has paid iw 
no respect.” The king, replying, said, “ When 1 see the 
king of the Wei, then I will pay my respects; but to 
receive and read his letters whilst seated, wimt fault 
can be found with this ? When men receive a letter 
from father or mother, they don’t rise from their soat-^ 
to read it. Tlie Great Wei sovereign is to me (for tlio 
nonce) both father and mother, and so, without being 
unreasonable, I uill read the letters you bring me stiil 
sitting down.” Sung-Yun then took lus departure witiiout 
any official salutation. He took up his quarters in a temple, 
in which his entertainment was very poor. At this liia** 
the country of Po-tai^^ sent two young lions to ih*.' king 
of Gaiidliara as a pwesent. Suiig-Yun had an oppoituiiity 

53 Perhaps the F-aine the Fa-ti 2S2'. But the chumeter of the t- Kt 
(Betik) of Hiutii 400 li to "o untini'-hed, that Bo-tai may 

the of Bokhara (Jul. tome iii. p. ntaiul tor Bvo.uik^Uau. 
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of seeing them ; he noticed their fiery temper and coura- 
geous mien. The pictures of these animals common in 
China are not at all good resemblances of them. 

After this, going west five days, they arrived at the 
place where Tathagata made an offering of his head for 
the sake of a man, where there is both a tower and 
temple, witli about twenty priests. Going west three 
days, we arrive at the great river Sin-tu. On the west 
bank of this river is the place where Tatliaeata took the 
form of (or became) a great fish called Ma-kie (jlla/jara), 
and came out of the river, and for twelve years supported 
the people with his flesh. On this spot is raised a memo- 
rial tower. On the rock are still to be seen the traces of 
the scales of the fish. 

Again going west thirteen days’ journey, we arrived at 
the city of Fo-sha-fu.^^ The river valley (in which this 
city is hiiilt) is a rich loamy soil. The city walls. have gate- 
defences. The ] louses are thick, and there are very many 
groves (around the city), whilst fountains of water enrich the 
soil ; and as for the rest, there are costly jewels and gems 
in abundance. The customs of the people are honest and 
virtuous. Within this city there is an heretical temple of 
ancient date called “Sang-teh” (Santi?). All religious 
persons frequent it and highly venerate it. To the north 
of the city one li is the temple of the White Elephant 
Palace.^*^ Within the temple all is devoted to the service of 
Buddha. There are here stone images highly adorned and 
very beautiful, very many in number, and covered with 
gold sufficient to dazzle the eyes. Before the temple and 
belonging to it is a tree called the White Elephant Tree, 
from which, in face, this temple took its origin and name. 

The Varutfha (Po-lou-sha) of the passage, then it may perhaps be 
Hiuen l^iang. rendered thus : “Within and without 

In this passage I take the word this city there are verv many old 
fan (all) to be a misprint for temples, which are named ‘ Sang- 
Fan (BiAhimi j), in which ca^e teh ’ /id/, union or assembly 

the exprtNxion Wti fan would This is prtvbably the PilusAra 

mean “ lu^rctical Brahmans.” If of Hiuen Tsiang (Jul. tome li. 

this, be n»d the cunect tran-^Iation of p 54). 
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Its leaves and flowers are like those of the Chinese date- 
tree, and its fruit begins to ripen in the winter quarter. 
The tradition common amongst the old people is this : 
“ That when this tree is destroyed, then the old law of 
Buddha will also perish/^ ^Yithinthe temple is a picture 
of the prince and his wife, and the figure of the Bnlhinan 
begging the boy and the girl. The Tartars, seeing this pic- 
ture, could not refrain from tears. 

Again going west one day's journey, we arrive at the 
place where Tathagata plucked out his eyes to give in 
charity. Here also is a tower and a temple. On a stone 
of the temple is the impress of the foot of Kasyapa Buddha. 
Again going west one day, we crossed a deep riveiv'^ more 
than 3CX) paces broad. Sixty li south-west of this we 
arrive at the capital of the country of Gandhava.^'-* Seven 
li to the south-east of this city there is a Tsioh-li Feou- 
thou^ (a 'pagoda vnth a surmounting [The record of 

Tao-Yung says, “ Four li to the east of the city.'’] Inves- 
tigatimr the origin of this tower, we find that when Tat ha- 
gata was in the world he was passing once through this 
country with his disciples on his mission of instruction ; 
on which occasion, when delivering a discourse on the 
east side of the city, he said, '' Three hundred years after 
my 2 \irvdna, there will be a king of this country called 
Ka-ni-si-ka (Kanishka). On this spot he will raise a 
pagoda {Fcoii-thou). Accordingly, 300 years after that 
event, there was a king of this country so called. On 
one occasion, w’hen going out to the east of the city, he 
saw four children engaged in making a Buddhist tower 
out of cows' dung. They had raised it about three foot 
high, when suddenly they disappeared (or, it fell). [Tiie 
record states, “ One of the children, raising himself in 
the air and turning towards the king, repeated a verse 
{gdilal)^ The king, surprised at this miraciiious event. 

That i?5, of the mnintiful Prince Tsloh-Ji means “a -p arrow,’* 

(^Ve!?^alltara- referred to before. bnt it i- for a mu- 

The Indus. niouutni'i tiidviit. 

That i>, Pe>huwar. 
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immediately erected a tower for tlie purpose of enclosing 
{the sviaJl pagoda), but gradually the small tower grew 
higher and higher, and at last went outside and removed 
itself 400 feet off, and there stationed itself. Then the king 
proceeded to widen the foundation of the great tower 300 
paces and niore.^^ [The record of Tao- Yung says 390 paces.] 
To crown all, he placed a roof-pole upright and even. 
[Tiie record of Tao-Yung says it was 35 feet high.] 
Throughout; the building he used carved wood; he con- 
structed stairs to lead to the top. The roof consisted 
of every kind of wood. xVltogetlier there were tliirteen 
storeys ; above which there was an iron pillar, three feet 
high with thirteen gilded circlets. Altogether the height 
from the ground was 700 feet. [Tao-Yung says the iron 
pillar was feet {high), with fifteen encircling discs, 

and 63 fy cha.ngs from the ground (743 /^{:^).] This meri- 
torious work being finished, the dung pagoda, as at first, 
remained three paces south of the great tower. The 
Brahmans, not believing that it was really made of dung, 
dug a hole in it to see. Although years have elapsed 
since these events, this tower has not corrupted; and 
although they have tried to fill up the hole with scented 
earth, they have not been able to do so. It is now 
enclosed with a protecting canopy. The Tsioh-li pagoda, 
since its erection, has been three times destroyed by light- 
ning, hut the kings of the country have each time restored 
it. The old men say, When this pagoda is finally de- 
stroyed hy lightning, then the law of Buddha also will 
perish.” 

The record of Tao-Yuiig says, “When the king had 
finislied all the work except getting the iron pillar up 
to the top, he found that he could not raise this heavy 
weight. He proceeded, therefore, to erect at the four 
couriers a lofty stage ; he expended in the work large trea- 

Hiuen Tsian.^; says it was a U 111 the text ; the hei^^ht of the iron 
and a half in circumfeience. pillar should be 30 feet. 

^Mo.st likely there is a rni-^take 
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sures, and then he with his queen and princes ascendini:^ 
on to it, burnt incense and scattered iluwers, with all 
their hearts and power of soul; then, with one turn of 
the windlass, they raised the weight, and so succeeded in 
elevating it to its place. The Tartars say, themrore, that 
the four heavenly kings lent their aid in tliis work, and 
that, if they had not done so, no human strength would 
have been of any avail. Within the pagoda there is con- 
tained every sort of Euddhist utensil; here are gold and 
jewelled (vessels) of a tlmusand forms and vast variety, 
to name which even would be no easy task. At sunrise 
the gilded discs of the vane are lit up with dazzling glory, 
whilst the gentle breeze of inoriiiug causes the precious 
bells (that are suspended from the rnof) to tinkle with a 
pleasing sound. Of all the pagodas of the western world, 
this one is by far the first (in size and importance). At 
the first completion of this tower they used true pearls 
in making the network covering over the top; but aft'a* 
some years, the king, reflecting on the enormous value of 
this ornamental work, thought thus with himsedf : ''After 
my decease {funeral) 1 fear some invailer may carry it 
off” — or “supposing the pagoda should fall, there wdil b(^ 
no one with means sufficient to re-build it;” on wliich 
he removed the pearl work and placed it in a copper vase, 
which he removed to the nurtli-west of the pagmia ico 
paces, and buried it in the earth. Above tiie spot he 
planted a tree, which is called Po-tai (Budlii), the branches 
of which, spreading out on each side, with taeir thick 
foliage, completely shade the spot from the sun. Under- 
neath the tree on each side there are fitting figures (<f 
Biuldha) of the same height, viz., a ch.ang and a half (17 
Jcet), There are always four dragons in attendance t'> 
protect tliese jewels; if a man [oaly in his la art) covoi- 
them, calamities immediately befall him. T’uere is ai-o 
a stone tablet erected on the spot, and engraved on it 
are these words of direction: “Heieufter, it tiiis tower is 
destroyed, after long search, the virtuous man may find 
VOL,*^ I. h 
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here pearls {of value sufficient) to help him restore 
it/* 

Fifty paces to the south of the Tsioh-li pagoda there 
is a stone tower^ in shape perfectly round, and two chang 
high (27 feet). There are many spiritual indications 
{shown hy it ) ; so that men, by touching it, can find out 
if they are lucky or unlucky. If they are lucky, then by 
touching it the golden bells will tinkle ; but if unlucky, 
tlien, though a man should violently push the tower, no 
sound would be given out. Hwei Sang, having travelled 
from his country, and fearing that he might not have a 
fortunate return, paid Avorship to this sacred tower, and 
sought a sign from it. On tins, he did but touch it with 
his finger, and immediately the bells rang out. Obtaining 
this omen, he comforted his heart. And the result proved®^ 
the truth of the augury. When Hwei Sang first Avent 
up to the capital, the Empress had conferred upon him 
a thousand streamers of a hundred feet in length and of 
the five colours, and fiv'e hundred variegated silk {mats?) 
of scented grass. The princes, dukes, and nobility had 
given him tAvo thousand flags. Hwei Sang, in his journey 
from Khotan to Gandhara, — wherever there was a dis- 
position to Buddhism — had freely distributed these in 
charity ; so that Avhen he arrived here, he had only left 
one flag of 100 feet in leiigtli, given him by the Empress. 
This he decided to ofter as a present to the toAver of 
SiAuka-raja, whilst Sung-Yun gave tAvo servants to the 
Tsioh-li pagoda in perpetuity, to sweep it and Avater it. 
HAVei Sang, out of the little travelling funds lie had left, 
employed a skilful artist to depict on copper the Tsioh-li 
pagoda and also the four principal pagodas of Sakyamuni. 

After this, going iiorth-Avest seven days journey, they 
cro.-ssed a great river (Indus), and arrived at the })lace 
where Tathagata, Avhen he Avas Sivika-raja,®^ delivered the 

Or, he con&oled himself by the Vale Jiil., tome ii. p. 137 

thought that after his imdertiiking p. 125,11. 20), and Absravt of Four 
he would ha\e a safe returiL Lectiiras, p. 31. 
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dove; here there is a temple aud a tower also. There 
was formerly here a large storehouse of Sivika-raja, which 
was burnt down. The grain which was in it was parched 
with the heat, and is still to be found in the neighbour- 
hood {of the rums). If a man take but a single grain 
of this, he never suffers from fever; the people of the 
country also take it ])r event the power ot®^ the sun 
hurting them, 

[Tlie records of Tao-Yung say, At Na-^ka-lo-ho®® there 
is a skull-bone of Buddha, four inches round, of a yel- 
lowish-white colour, hollow underneath, {sujficient) to 
receive a man s finger, shining, and in appearance like a 
wasp-nest.} 

We then visited the Ki-ka-lani^^ temple. This contains 
the robe {haslidyd) of Buddha in thirteen pieces. In 
measurement this garment is as long as it is broad (or, 
when measured, it is sometimes long and sometimes broad). 
Here also is the staff of Buddha, in length a chaag and 
seven-tenths {about i8 /rtV), ^ wooden case, which is 
covered with gold leaf. The weight c>f tiiis staff* is very 
uncertain; sometimes it is so heavy that a hundred men 
cannot raise it, and at other times it^is so light that one 
man can lift it. In the city of Xa-kie (Nagarahara) is a 
tooth of Buddha and also some of his hair, both of which 
are contained in precious caskets; morning and evening 
religious ofi'e rings are made to them. 

We next arrive at the cave of Gopala,^^ where is the 
shadow of Buddha. Entering the mountain cavern fifteen 
feet, and looking for a long time {or, at a long distance) 
at the western side of it opposite the door, then at length 
the figure, with its characteristic marks, appears ; on 
going nearer to look at it, it gradually grows fainter 

^ Or, to enable them to bear the The text is here, a- in vaiious 

power of the buu. t>ther parts, coriupt. I have tubati' 

Nagarahaia. tuted po for lo m Go}iaUi ; and kah 

The Khakkharain Temple, or for i.( , “eave lor ‘lieer.” 
the Temple ol the Keligioua Staff Tile text haa (four; for 

(vide fa-hiun„ cup. xiii.; ^west). 
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and tlien disappears. On touching the place where it 
was with the hand, there is nothing but the bare wall. 
Gradually retreating, the figure begins to come in view 
again, and foremost is conspicuous that peculiar mark 
between the eyebrows (^rna), which is so rare among 
men. Before the cave is a square stone, on which is a 
trace of Buddha’s foot. 

One hundred paces south-west of the cave is tlie place 
where Buddha washed his robe. One ii to the north of 
the cave is the stone cell of Mudgah ayana ; to the north 
of which is a mountain, at the foot of which the great 
Buddha with his own hand made a pagoda ten chcnig 
high (115 feet). They say that when this tower sinks 
down and enters the earth, then the law of Buddha will 
perish. There are, moreover, seven towers here, to the 
south of which is a stone with an inscription on it ; they 
say Buddha himself wrote it. The foreign letters are dis- 
tinctly legible even to the present time. 

Hwei Sang abode in the country of U-chang two years. 
The customs of the westeim foreigners (Tartars) are, to a 
great extent, similar (laith ours) ; the minor differences we 
cannot fully detail. When it came to tlie second month 
of the second year of Ching-un (521 A.D.) lie began to return. 

The foregoing account is piiiicipally drawn from the 
private records of Tao-Yung and Sung-Yun. The details 
given by Hwei Sang were never wholly recorded. 

I think this is the meaning of mark, face -distinguishing, so rare 
the jia^'-age, "^ye begin to see the aiiKmg men.” 

Note, p. xci. — With reference to Lala or Lara, it seems from Cun- 
ningham’s remark [Arch. Survcij, vol ii. p, 3 1 ) that this term is equivalent to 
“lord.” The Laras, according to IIiiKii T^iang, dwelt in Walava and 
Valabhi. It was from this region that the ancestors of Vi java came {Ind. 

voh Xili. p. 35. n. 25 ; see al>o Journ. 0/ PCdl Text ^W., 18S3, p. 59) 
It is worth consideration whether these Laras or Lords were akin to the 
Vrljjis of YaKali, who were also “lords ” (Cothic, Fraajus) (?), and whether 
they were not both Noithern invadeis allied to the Yue-chi. The fable ot 
the daugiiter of tlie king of Vaiiga cohabiting wdth a wild h(»n ^ D'ijjUlu mso, 
chap, ix.) may simply mean that one of the-e Northerneis .wdio were calleil 
Lioiia] carried off a native gii*l and Cffhabited with her. From this uni</n 
spranu the thirty-two brothers, of w horn the eldest were Vijaya and Sunieta 
DiiJLnaihka, loc cit.) 
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TA-TANG-Sr-YU-KI. 

Records of the JVestern World^ {compiled dttrinf) the Great T'ang^ 
dynasty (a.D. 618 - 907 ) ; translated by Imperial coininand by 
Ilhicn Tsiangp a Doctor of the three Pi takas ^ and edited by 
Pien Ki, a Shaman of the Ta-tsuhg-chi Temple. 


PKEFACE.^ 

AYhen of vore the prccioiis liair-cirde^ shed forth its flood 
of light, the sweet dew was poured upon the great thou- 
sand {li'orlds),^ the golden mirror'^ displayed its brightness, 
and a fragrant wind was spread over the earth ; tlieii it 
was known that he had appeared in the three worlds ^ 


^ The “Western AVorld.'’ This 
expres>ion denotes uerally the 
countries we^t of Cliina. Wr. 
Atayers, in his note on Chang K'ien 
{Jhado's Manned, No. iS), confines 
the meaning to Tuiki-stan. 

- That IS, during the reign of 
T’ai T'>nng (ChOng Kuaw of the 
Great T'ang d\na'ty, a.r 6|6. 

Hiu.jii T'liang : in "jjelling Chi- 
nese name-, the method of Dr. WVlls 
Williams in ids T< nic JKc'iomiyf/ has 
been generally lolhnved. See note 1 o. 

Tin< preface written by 

Chang Yueh, who flouii-lied as 
minister of state under T'ang Hiian 
T<ung (a.D. 7 13 -756). He is called 
Telia iig-choue by Stan. Julien. It 
is written in tlje uMial t>rnate 
style of buch compositions. I have 
mostly followed Julien's rendering 
VOL. I. 


and refer the reader to his ex plana- 
tory iK'ites fur fuller information. 

^ Thi- phta'so de'^ignateis one of 
the thirty-tw<j marks viz. the artta) 
which characterise a great iium, and 
u hich were lecogni-ed on the Bud- 
dha. See Biunoaf, In pnnne 

Lol, pp. 30, 54;, 553. and U16 ; In- 

trrui Pnddh (2d td.}, p. 30X ; FoU- 
caux, Lahta Mdara, i> 22><3 : Beal, 
Fo-dn> - li u't'j - t.'-mi - ku'ay I. i. S3, S4, 
1 14. &c. ; (Sl ram- 

pore edit ), p. 120. <T(Lond, 1S74) 
pt. i. p. 90; Hardy, Mminal 0/ 
Tuddlihni (2d ed h p. 1 50, «fcc. 

® Julien explain^ this as ‘'the 
great cliilioco-iu/' and lAiers to 
Keinusat, Mdnti^j. Pud,, p. 94 , 

^ The moon 

^ Buddha had ap[D av'-d in the 
world of des.ire3 Ghmaiduitu the 

A 
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who is rightly named the lord of the earth. His bright- 
ness, indeed, dwells in the four limits (o/Nie n 7 iiverse), but 
his sublime model was fixed in the middle of the world. 
Whereupon, as the sun of wisdom declined, the shadow of 
his doctrine spread to the East, the grand rules of the 
emperor ^ diffused themselves afar, and his imposing laws 
reached to the extremities of the West. 

There was in the temple of ‘‘ great benevolence ” a 
doctor of the three jP'ifa/cas called Hiuen Tsiangd^-^ His 
common name was Chin-shi. His ancestors came from 
Ing-chuen;^^ tlie em2:>eror Hien^- held the sceptre; 
reigning at Hwa-chau,^'^ he opened the source. The 
great Shun entertained the messengers as he laid on 
Li-shan^^ the foundation of his renown. The three 
venerable ones distinguished themselves during the years 
of The six extraordinary (events) shone during the 

Han period. In penning odes there was one who equalled 
the clear moon ; in wandering by the way there was one 
who resembled the brilliant stars — (his illustrious ancestors) 
like fishes in the lake, or as birds assembled before the 
wind, by their choice services in the world served to pro- 
duce as their result an illustrious descendant. 

The master of the law under these fortunate influences 
came into the world. In him were joined sweetness and 
virtue. These roots, combined and deeply planted, pro- 
duced their fruits ra2)idly. The source of his wisdom 
(reason) was deep, and wonderfully it increased. At his 
opening life he was rosy as the evening vapours and 

MM)rld of forms [RCipadhdtu^j the and the name is also represented by 
\voild \sithout forms {Arupadhdta). Hhuen-Chwaiig. 

— Julien. But here it si nj2j'ly means Yu-cheu, iu the province of 

“ in the woild.” Honan. — Jul. 

^ The emperor T*ai*tsung of the That is, Hwang Ti (b.c. 2697), 

T’ahg dynasty (a.D, 027-649 U otherwise called Hien-yuen-shi. 

I adopt this mode of spelling Hwa^chau was an island of the 

for reasons stated in the introduc- kingdom of Hwa-siu, where Bo-hi 
tion. He is generally known from fixed his court. — Jul. 

Jniien's French version a* “Hiouen For Shun and Li-shan consult 

Thsang.” Mr. Mayers {Reader's Mayers under 6 ^ 7 )- 

Manmlj p. 290! calls him Huau /.c., under the reign of the Chau, 

Chwan ; Mr, Wylie, Yuen-Chwang ; whose family name was K’i. — Jul. 
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{round) as the rising moon. As a boy {collecting-sand agY) 
he ^vas sweet as the odour of cinnamon or the vanilla tree. 
When he grew up he thoroughly mastered the Fan and 
the nine borders were filled with (Jyore) his renown, 
the five prefectures (or palaces) together resounded his praise. 
At early dawn he studded the true and the false, and 
through the night shone forth his goodness ; the mirror of 
his wisdom, fixed on the true receptacle, remained station- 
ary. He considereil the limits of life, and was perman- 
ently at rest (in the persuasion that) the vermilion ribbon 
and the violet silken tassels are the pleasing bonds that 
keep one attached to the world ; but the precious car and 
the red pillow, these are the means of crossing the ford 
and escaping the wmrkh Wherefore he put away from 
him the pleasures of sense, and spoke of finding refuge in 
some hermit retreat. His noble brother Chaiig-tsi wa^^ 
a master of the law, a pillar and support of the scliool of 
Buddha. He was as a dragon or an elepliant (or a dniuon- 
elephant) in his own generation, and, as a falcon or a 
crane, he mounted above those to come. In tlie c^jurt 
and the vdldernes.s was his fame exalted; wdthiu and 
without was his renown spread. Being deeply affection- 
ate, they loved one another, and so fulfdled the harmony 
of mutual relationship (parentage). The imister of the 
law was diligent in his labour as a student ; lie lost not 
a moment of time, cand by his studies he rendered Jiis 
teachers illustrious, and was an cirnameiit to his place of 
study. His virtuous qualities ’were rightly balanced, and 
he caused the perfume of his fame to extend through tlie 
home of his adoption. AVhip raised, he travelled on liis 
even way ; he mastered the nine dividons of the hooks, 
and swallowed (Uic lah!) Mong;^^ he worked Iiis 
paddles across the dark fold ; he gave liis attention to 

That is, the books of the legen- a pas^^age in the Sid Kina — Ju’ 
<3ary period of Chinese hiatoiy, from p. Hi. 

2852 B.C. to 2697 B.c. " To swallow the lake* Mong 

Or the nine islands {Kldu-lao- nietaplioiical a ay of ."aying he had 
tsal-in), concerning which there is acr^uired a va^t erudition. — JuL 
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{looked down npon^ the four Vidas, whilst finding Lit 
sniall.^^ 

rrom this time he travelled forth and frequented places 
of discussion, and so passed many years, his merit com- 
pleted, even as his ability was perfected. Eeaching back 
to the beginning, when the sun and moon first lit up with 
their brightness the spiritually (created) world, or, as 
Tseu-yun, with his kerchief suspended at his girdle, 
startled into life (developed) liis spiritual powers, so in his 
case the golden writing gradually unfolded itself. He waited 
for the autumn car, yet hastened as the clouds; he moved 
the handle of jade^^ for a moment, and the mist-crowds 
were dispersed as the lieaped-up waves. As tlie occasion 
required, he could use the force of the Hying discus or un- 
derstand the delicate sounds of the lute used in worship. 

AVith all the fame of these acquirements, he yet em- 
barked in the boat of humility and departed alone. In 
the land of Hwan-yuen he first broke down the boasting 
of the iron-clad stomach ; in the village of Pingdo in a 
moment he exhibited the wonder of the floating wood.-^ 
Men near and afar beheld him with admiration as they 
srdd one to another, ''Long ago we heaixl of the eight 
dragons of tlie family of Sun, but now we see the double 
wonder (he) of the gate of Chin. Wonderful are the 
men of Ju and This is true indeed ! The master 


To find “ Ln small ” is an allu- 
sion to a pa-s'^a^'^e in lMt.aicias : “ Con- 
fuciU'i mounted on the mountain of 
the Ka'^t, and found that the kiiiL: of 
Ini (<.< ,, hi^ own country) was small.” 
(Jul. ) The meauiny (jf the expres- 
•-ion in the text seems to be that 
Hiuen Tsiang found his own studies 
Mintracted and small, so ho bent 
down his heat I to exaiiiine the Vedas. 

'1 he fiy-tiap of the orator has a 
jade handle. 

So I have ventured to trans- 
late the woK.l pm, althouudi in the 
add'^aifla at the end of Book I. tlie 
wool is considered corrupt. 

This piobably refeis to some 


minor encounter or discussion which 
Hiuen Tsianj^’ had in his own country. 
The expres'-iou ‘‘iron- clad stomach ” 
refers to the story told of one he 
met with in his travels in India xvho 
ivore an iron cor.Nlet lest his learn- 
should biir.^t open his body. — 
yuLi, book X. foh g. 

I caiuu't l)Ut think this refers 
to the ability of Hiuen 'iVian^ in hit- 
tiii^ on the solution of a difficult 
<lue--tion. as the blind tortoise with 
difficulty finds the hole in a floating 
piece of wood. 

“■* The rivers Ju and Inc: are in the 
province of Honan. Tliesju iny in the 
text is rpmted from a letter addressed 
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of tlie law, from liis early days till lie grew up, pondered 
in heart the mysterious principles (of religion). His fame 
spread wide among eminent men. 

At this time the schools were mutually contentious ; 
they hastened to grasp the end without; regarding the 
beginning; they seized the flower and rejected the reality; 
so there followed the eoutradictory teaching of the Xorth 
and South, and the confused souiuis of Yes ” and Xo,” 
perpetual words ! On this he was afflicted at heart, and 
fearing lest he should he uiiahle to find out completely the 
errors of translations, he purpr>scd to examine thoroughly 
the literature of the ilqjkcfufp and to copy 

throughout the list of the dracou palace.-'" 

’itli a virtue of uneciualled character, and at a time 
favourable in its indications, he took his srafl*, dusted his 
clothes, and set off for distant reghms. On this he left 
behind him the daik waters of the Pa river;-" lie bent his 
gaze forwards; he then advanced right on to the TYuug- 
liiig mountains. In following the courses of rivers aii'.l 
crossing the plains he encountered constant tlangers. Com- 
pared with him Po-wang-^ went but a little way, and the 
journey of Fa-luen-^ was short iinleed. In all the dis- 
tricts through w'liich lie journeyed he learnt thoroughly 
the dialects ; he investigated thiougliout the deep secrets 
(of 7‘elljlo/i) and penetrated to the very source of the 
stream. Thus he was able to correct the books and trans- 

by Siiui-yii to the emperor Uuring The celebrattU ycuneriil Chang 

the ea'^tern Han dynasty. — .Tnl. K ieii, who lived inthe stcondci-ntiuv 

If ^\e iiia\ \cntuie to a B C., was tlie tir^t Chine‘>e \\ho pen* - 

meaning to tliw expres.-3inn, the tiated to the extieme legiuiis of the 
‘‘perfume elephant” {UandhaJuiM'', west. ‘'In B c. 122 he was to 
which M> frequently occuis in Bud- negotiate treatit s with the kingdom 
dhist book'=^, it u.av refer tj the soli* of Si-yu, the ])re''tiit Tuiki''t,iii 
tary elephant hull elephant) when in tMayei'hj. He cnnobl*‘d a* the 
rut. A perfume then flows from his Manpfls Po-Wang. Yetd, Ti aids *>t 
ears. The word is tilso ajqjlicd to an Fali-hian, &:c , pp. x\ii, xviii Pan- 
elephant of the \eiy best cla-s, thier, Joiir. scr. lii. 1S39, p. 

The books carried ‘as the fable 260; Julieii, Jour, Asuit., ser, i\. 
says', to the palace of the Xagas to tom. x. (1S47), or I/ul.Ant., vol. ix. 
be kept in safety. pp. 14, I5- 

It rises ill the Lan-thien The welPknown Chinese Bud- 

trict of the department of .Si-'gan-fu dhist traveller, a.d. 
in the province of Shen-si. — Jul. 
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cend {the ivriters of) India. The texts being transcribed 
on palm leaves, he then returned to China, 

The Emperor T'ai Tsung, surnamed Wen-wang>ti, who 
held the golden wlieel and was seated royally on the 
throne, w^aited wdth impatience for that eminent man. He 
summoned him therefore to the green enclosure, and, 
impressed by his pasD acquirements, he knelt before him 
in the yellow palace. With his hand he wrote proclama- 
tions full of affectionate sentiments ; the officers of the 
interior attended him constantly; condescending to ex- 
liibit his illustrious thoughts, he wrote a preface to the 
sacred doctrine of the TripitaJca, consisting of 780 w^ords. 
The present emperor (Kao Tsung) had composed in the 
spring pavilion a sacred record consisting of 579 words, 
in which he sounded to the bottom the stream of deep 
mystery and expressed himself in lofty utterances. Eut 
now, if he {Hiuen Tsianrj) had not displayed his wisdom in 
the wood of the cock, 3 i scattered his hrightriess on tlie 
peak of the vulture,^- how could he {the turpcror) have 
been able to abase his sacred composition in the praise of 
the ornament of his time? 

In virtue of a royal mandate, lie {Illueii Tsiaiuj) trans- 
lated 657 \yorks from the original Sanskrit {Fail). Having 
thoroughly examined the different manners of distant 
countries, the diverse customs of separate people, the 
various products of the soil and the class divisions of the 
people, the regions where the royal calendar is received 
and where the sounds of moral instruction have come, he 
has composed in twelve books the Ta-f ang-si-yit-ld. Herein 
he has collected and written down the most secret jjriii- 
ci[>le 3 of the religion of Buddha, couched in language 
plain and precise. It may he said, indeed, of liim, that 
his works perish not. 

3*^ The enclosure surround- ^ The royal calendar is the work 

ing the imperial seat or throne. distributed annually throughout the 

The Kukkuta sanghCirCtma near empire, containing all information 
Patna. a& to the seasons, &c. — Jul. 

The Vulture Peak [G rldkrakuta 
'parvaUi]y neax Kajagriha. 
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BOOK 1. 

GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF THIRTY-FOUK COUNTPJES. 

(i) O-hUnij (2) KHii-chi ; (3) Poh-luli-lda; (4) Nu-chili-lden ; (5) 
Ciie-shi ; (6) Feidian ; (7) Su-tudi-sse-na ; (8) Su-mo-kienj (9) 
Mi-mo-Idaj {16) TCie-po-ta-nay (ii) K'iuh-s^iivan(i-7ii-J:Lay (12) 
Ta-mi; (13) Ho-lian; {14) Pu-lioy (15) Fa-ti; (16) Ho-ldsih-mi- 
hiaj (17) Ki-sliwang-na ; (18) CJit-ngoh-yen-na; (19) Hituh- 
lo-hio ; (20) Su~man y (21) Kiodto-yen-na y (22) Ilu-dia ; (23) 
Kho-todoy (24) Kiu-mido ; (25) Poddadang y (26) Hidusih-min- 
hieny (27) Hodin; (28) Podio ; (29) Jat-modo ; (30) Jlii-slbi- 
A'leiiy (31) Tada-kieny (32) Kie-cld ; (33) Fan-ycii-nay (34) 
Kia-pi-sld, 

INTRODUCTION,! 

If we examine in succession the rules of the emperors,- 
or look into the records of the nionarchs/ when P’au l^ 
began to adjust matters^ and Hien-yueii® began to let 


^ The beginning of this Book con- 
si'^ts of an introduction, written by 
Chang Yueh, the author of the pre- 
face. — Jul. 

- That is, of the “three sove- 
reigns’^ called (by some) Fuh-hi. 
Shen-nung, and Hwang-ti ; othei*s 
substitute Chuh Yung for Hwang- 
ti — stayers, op. cit.y p. 367 n. 

’ That i^, the hve kings [Ti] who 
followed Hwang-ti. The records of 
tliese kings and monarchs are, of 
couiNe, mostly apocryphal. 

■* B’au I is the same as Fuh-hi or 
T'ai Hao ; the name is interpreted 
as “the slaughterer of bea&ts.'’ — 
Mayers 

^ To “ adjust matters,” so it .seems 
the expi’es^ion chuh chan mu'^t be 


interpreted. The symbol chan oc- 
cupies the place of the Ea.-'t in 
AVan’s arrangement of the Tri- 
grains, and symboli^FS “movement.” 
It is also used for “wood,” be- 
cause. as some say, “the Bast sym- 
bolisC'^ spring, when the growtli of 
vegetation begins, ” Others sav that 
the svmbol “wood” the analogue 
of chan a misprint f<*r yt. «'ignify- 
iiig increase (vid. Legge, Yt King, 
]). 24S}. But in anv ease, in the 
text the idea K of “movement to- 
wards order.” Fuh-hi, like his sis- 
ter Xu-kwa. said to have reigned 
“ under wood.” 

^ Hien Yuen is the same as 
Hwang-ti ; it is the name of the 
hill near w Inch the empenir dwelt. 
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fall Ills robes/ we see how they administered the affairs, 
and first divided the limits of the empire.® 

■\Vheu T’ang(-ti) Yuo^ received the call of heaven (to 
rule), his glory reached to the four quarters ; when Yu(-ti) 
Shun^^ had received his map of the earth, his virtue flowed 
throughout the nine provinces, Troin that time there 
have come down clear records, annals of events ; though 
distant, we may hear the previous doings (of emiaent inai), 
or gather their words from the records of their disciples. 
How much rather when we live under a renowned govern- 
ment, and depend on those without partial aiinsd- Xow 
then our great T’ang em})eror (or dynasty), conformed in 
the highest degree to the heavtnly pattern, now holds 
the reins of government, and unites in one the six parts 
of the world, and is gloriously established. Like a fourth 
august monarch, he illustriously administers the empire. 
His mysterious controlling power flows afar ; his au-picious 
influence (fame or instruct wd) widely extends: like the 
heaven and the earth, he covers and sustains (his subjects), 
or like the resounding wind or the fertilising rain. The 
eastern harbaiians bring him tribute the western fron- 
tiers are brought to submission. He has secured and 
hands down the succession, appeasing tumult, restoring 
orderd^ He certainly surpasses the previous kings; he 

” amon^ other things, sion derived from the map of the 

“regulated costume.” It is pro- empiie lutu province*,” by Hwang- 
bahly to this the text refers. ti. 

® Hwang-ti mapped out his em- I have so translated this pas- 

pirein]u'ovinces,auddi\ ided theland sage, although Julien takes the op- 
into regular portions.” — Mayer*. posite I suppose liunj W 

^ The great emperor Yao, with mean “ clear ” or "• plain.” 
his successor Shun, stand at the “With<H'it paitial aini".” reii 

dawn of Ciiinese history. His date dored by Julien ‘Opii pratique le 
is 2356 BC. He was called the INIar- non~u'pry The expre'-dou vt)ii- 
(piis or Lord (Alt «) of T'ang, because %crA generally mean.* “absence of 
he move'l from the principality of self” or ‘-selfidi aim*.” 

T’ao to the region of T'ang. Julien lenders this ^^fjnnicrnc 

That is, )Shun, of the family of ii Vnutny da vklF ^\hicll no doubt 
Yeou-yu : he succeed led Yao, hy is the meaning of the text, 
whom he wa* adopted after lie liad Are enrolled as tribute-bearer.*, 

disinherited his son Ta t Chu, n.c. Keferring to the troubles of the 

2258. He is said to have received Ia*t years of the Sui dyua*t\. which 
the of the earth,” an expre*- ya^ followed by the T'ang.— Jui. 
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embraces in himself the virtues of former generations. 
Using the same currency (or literature), all acknowledge 
his supreme rule. If his sacred merit be not recorded in 
history, then it is vain to exalt the great (or his greatness) ; 
if it be not to illumine the world, why tlieu shine so 
brilliantly his mighty deeds ? 

Hi lien Tsiang, wherever he bent his steps, has ck- 
scribed the character of each country. Although he lias 
not examined the country or distinguished the customs 
(iji every case), he has shown himself trustworthy. 
With respect to the emperor who transcends the five and 
surpasses the three, we read how all creatures enjoy lus 
benefits, and all who can declare it utter Ids praises. 
From the royal city throughout the (five) Indies, men 
who inliabit the savage wilds, those whose ciisioms are 
diverse from ours, tlirough the nio-t remote land-, all 
have received the royal calendar, all liave aceeptedi tlie 
imperial instructions; alike they praise his warlike ineiit 
and sing of his exalted virtues and his true grace of utter- 
ance. Ihis is the first thing to he declared. In searching 
througli previous annals no such thing has been seen or 
heard of. In all the records of biograpiiy no sucii an 
account has been found. It was necessary first to declare 
the benefits arising from the imperial rule; now we pro- 
ceed to narrate facts, which have been gatliered either by 
report or sight, as follows : — 

This Sahaloka^^ (Soh-lio) woild is the three-thousand- 

The synjbol nan probably re* rait-on wettre eii Imiiitre iin 
fers to the literature used alike by aiO'>i liori^^aut ? ” 
all the subjects af the (Treat T ang I do iiut like tbi-'' translation ; 

It can hardly mean that they ail I should j^refer tw >uppo't! Chanu; 
spoke the same language. Vueh’s meaiiini^ to ite that Hiutii 

This at least a]»pears to be the T^iaag' wheivN^.r he ^\eIlt txalt* *1 
meaning of the pa-^sage, Julien the name of China {Funyt u; lu/t / 
translates as fullow» : les effets being the name of Pulohi}, and that 

merveilleux de cette adininistratiun he left this inlpre^■^ion respecting th*- 
sublime n’ctaieiit point consigmes emperor u ho tran-cenJa the dec and 
dans I'histoire, comment pourrait-on excels the three, »S:c. 
ceiebrer digneinent les grandes vv®s The Soh-ho (or ?o-ho) world ip 

(de 1 einpereur) ? Si on ne les pub- thus defined by Jin-Ch au {Fu-Lini' 
liait par avec eclat, comment pour- llh-t'u, part i. ful. 3): ‘’The region 
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great-thousand system of worlds [chilwcos7n),o\er which one 
Buddha exercises spiritual authority {converts and controls'). 
In tiie middle of the great chiliocosm, illuminated by one 
sun and moon, are the four continents,-® in which all the 
Buddhas, lords of the world appear by apparitional 
birth, and here also die, for the purpose of guiding holy 
men and worldly men. 

The mountain called SumSru stands up in the midst of 
the great sea firmly fixed on a circle of gold, around which 
mountain the sun and moon revolve ; this mountain is 
perfected by {composed of) four precious substances, and is 
the abode of tlie Devas.-^ Around this are seven moun- 
tain-ranges and seven seas ; between each range a flowing 
sea of the eight peculiar qualities.-^ Outside the seven 


over which Buddha reigns is 
called Soh-ho-bhi'kiai ; the old Su- 
tras change it into Sha-po, i e., saf'ra. 
It is called in the Siltras ‘ the patient 
land ; ’ it is surrounded by an iron 
wall, within which are a thousand 
myriad worlds {four cwpimh” It 
seems from this that [in Idtcr times at 
hast) the Soh-ho world is the same 
as the “great chilioco*5m of worlds.” 
The subject of the expansion of the 
Buddhi'jt nn^ver'^e from one wmrld 
{four c/nj^ires] to an infinite number 
of workU is fully treated by Jin- 
ch'au in the %vork above named and 
in the nr^t part of my Catena of 
FtMJCnt Script Lc res. There is an 
expresMon, “tolerant like the earth,*’ 
in the I >Ii(ini7Rapad((, Yii. ; from this 
idea of “ patience ” attributed to the 
earth w'as probably first derived the 
idea of the “patient people or be- 
ings” inhabiting the earth; and 
hence tlie lord of the w^orld is called 
Sahampati, referred first to iNIaha- 
brahma, afterwards to Buddha. 
Childers says {Pali Diet, sub voc ) ; 
“ I have never met w ith Sahaloka or 
♦Sahalokadhatu in Pali.” I)r. Eitel 
in his HandhooJc translates a passage 
quoted as if the Saha ^vo^ld were 
the cu}){tftl of the great chiliocosm 
(sub voc. Saha). I should take the 
passage to mean that the Saha Nvorld 


is the collectioa of all the worlds of 
the great chiliocosm. 

The four continents or empires 
are the four divisions or quarters of 
the world. — Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures^ p. 35. 

Lords of the world, or honour- 
able of the age, a title correspond- 
ing to Idkanatha. or (in Pali) I6ka- 
ndtho. “protector or f-aviour of the 
world.” — Childers, sub roc. 

I cannot think Julien is right 
in translating this passage by “y 
repandent Tin fluence de leurs vertus. ” 
The expi't^ssion “/a-fa-iJaTj// ” must 
refer to the apparitional mode of 
birtli known as amipapndakn ; and 
the body assumed by the Buddhas 
xvhen thus born is called Nirnidna- 
lava. 

The abode of the Bevas, or 
rather, “where the Devas wander 
to and fro and live.” The idea of 
SnmOru corresponds with Olympus. 
Cn the top of each is placed the 
“abodes of the gods.” In the case 
of Sumcru, there are thirty-three 
gods or palaces. Buddhist books 
fre(|uently explain this number 
th ail/ -three as referring to the year, 
the four seasons or quarters, and the 
twenty-eight days of the month, 

Por the chjht distincti\e quali- 
ties, see Catena, p. 379. 
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golden mountain-ranges is the salt sea. There are four 
lauds (countries or islands, dvij^as) in the salt sea, which 
are inhabited. On the east, (Piirvii) videha ; on the 
south, Jambudvipa; on the west, Godhanya; on the 
north, Kurudvipa. 

A golden-wheel monarch rules righteously the four; a 
silver- wheel monarch rules the three (excepting Kuru) ; 
a copper-wheel monarch rules over two (excepting Kuru 
and Godhanya) ; and an iron- wdi eel monarch rules over 
Jambudvipa only. When first a wlmel-king-^is established 
in power a great wheel-gem appears fioating in space, and 
coming towards him ; its character — whether gold, silver, cop- 
per, or iron — determines the king’s destiny and liis namer’^ 

In the middle of Jambudvipa there is a lake called 
Anavatapt a,-® to the south of the PragrantlMoun tains and 
to the north of the great Snowy Mountains ; it is 800 li and 
more in circuit; its sides are coniposed of gold, j=ilver, 
lapis-lazuli, and crystal; golden sands lie at tlie ]>ottom, 
and its waters aie clear as a mirror. The great earth 
Lbdhisattva,-^ by the power of his vow, transforms Iiimself 
into a Kaga-raja and dwells therein ; from his dwelling 
the cool waters proceed forth and enrich Jambudvipa 
(8lien-pu-chau).^^ 

Prom the eastern side of the lake, through the mouth 
of a silver ox, flows the Ganges (Kinu-kia) river; en- 
circling the lake once, it enters the south-eastoru sea. 

'w^hoholds bpcanse there '^uch a Ditdla’sattva, 
the wheel or discus of authority or \iz . K'^hitigarbha, uho was in\<»keil 
pou'er — C halva car ttt RCua. by Buddha at the time of hi\ teiup- 

That is, as the text savir, whether tatioii by Mara ; and becau.se I do 
he is to rule over four, three, two, or not think that tai ti can be rendered 
one of the di^i^ioiis <if the earth. unic()\'<e. The reference apj tear -4 to be 
JHis name ■ ne., gold- wheel- king, to one Xdga, -s iz., Aiuniita]'ta Xaga- 
bil ver- wheel-king, &c- ) U d eri ved from raja. 

this first sign or miraculous event. In the Chinese Jambudvipa is 

Defined in a note as “without represented by thiee symbog, 
the annoyance of heat,” f.e., cool ; pu-rhau; the la>t symbol iiu.ans an 
an-havatapta. As. Res., vol.vi. p. 4SS. “ i^Ie '* or “islet,’' aiul therefore the 
I have trau-ilated tai-ti-p'u-ia compound is equivalent to Jainbu- 
as “the great earth B6dhisatt\a,” dvipa. 

although Julien i*enders it “the The Kin^j-l'ia or Oanges riv*-r 

BOdhisattva of the great universe,” \vas anciently w'ritteii Ilataj-ho or 
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Troin the south of the lake, through a golden elephant's 
mouth, proceeds the Sindhu (Sin -to) river; encircling 
the lake once, it flows into the south-western sea. 

From the western side of the lake, from the mouth of a 
horse of lapis-lazuli, proceeds the river Vakshu (Po-tsu),^’^ 
and encircling the lake once, it falls into the north-western 
sea. From the north side of the lake, through the mouth 


of a crystal lion, proceed 
encircling the lake once, it fc 

Kiver Hangf. It was also written 
IIan[!-Ha (Ch. Ed.) 

Sin-to, the Siiidhn or Indus ; 
formerly written Sin-t'au (Ch. Ed.) 

The Vakshu {Po-tsu, formerly 
written Poh-cJta) is the Oxus or 
Amu 'Daria (Idrlbi calls it the 
Wakhsh-ab^, which flows from the 
Sarik-kul lake in the Pamir plateau, 
lat. 37'" 27' X., long. 73*" 40' E , at an 
elevation of ai)out 13,950 feet. It 
is sup]die(l by ttiQ melting snows of 
the niounhiins, which rise some 
3500 feet higher along its southern 
sh<u'es. It ia well called, therefore, 
the cool lake ” (Anavataptab 
The Omis i,>;.sues from the western 
cirl of tlie lake, and after '■ a course 
of upwards of a thousand miles, 
in a direction generally north-west, 
it falE into the southern end of the 
lake Aral"’ ilVood). This lake 
Lieut. Wood intended to call Lake 
Adctoria. Its name, Sarik-kul, — 
“the yellow valley” — is not recog- 
nised by later travellers, some of 
whom call it Kul-i-Pamir-kulan, 
“the lake of the Great Pamir.” 
WVod's Oxus, pp. 232, 233, note l ; 
Jour. Pi.. Gco'j. vol. xL ( 1870 ', 
pp. 122, 123, 449, 450, vol. xiii. p. 
507 , vol. xlvi. pp, 39off., vol. xlvii. 
p. 34, ^ol. xlviii. p. 221 ; Erets'Ch- 
neider, 3 (rd. irro y.^ pp. 166 n, 167 . 

The Sita 'Si-to, formerly written 
Si-t'o) is probably the Yiu-kand ri\ er 
<the Zarafshan). This river rises 
(according to Prejevalsky) in the 
Karakorum mountains, at an eleva- 
tion of 18,850 feet (lat. 35°30' X. long. 
77°43' E. ) It takes a north and then 


3 the river Sita (Si-to),'^^ and 
.3 into the north-eastern sea. 

a westerly course, and passing to the 
eastward of Lake Sarik-kul, bends to 
the north and finally to the east. It 
unites with the Kashgar and Khotan 
rivers, and they conjointly form the 
Tarim, which flows on to Lake Lob, 
and is there lost. The Sita is some- 
times referred to the Jaxartes or the 
Sarik-kul riv'er {Jour. ifoy. Soc., 
X.S., vol. vi. p. 120). In this case 
it is identified with the Silis of the 
ancients (Ukert, Geo'jnqJiie dtr 
(.Trkchen und liomer, vol. iii. 2, p, 
2389 It is probably the Side named 
by Ktesias, — “ stagnuin in Indis in 
({uo nihil innatet, omnia inergaii- 
tur” iPliny, JI. A., lib. xxxi. 2, 18’. 
This agrees with the Chinese ac- 
count that the Yellow Kiver flows 
from the “weak water” {Joshicai)f 
■which is a river “fabled to issue 
from the foot of the Ivwen-lun 
mountain.” “It owes its name to 
the peculiar nature of the water, 
^^hich is incapable of supporting 
even the weight of a feather ” 
(Vlayers, suh vot\) This last remark 
agrees curiously with the comment 
on Jdtahi xxi., referred to by Min- 
ayef in hm Puli GrammiO' (p. ix. 
Guyard's translation), which derives 
the name of Sida from sad -I- «?'n, 
adding that “ the water is so subtle 
that the feather of a peacock cannot 
be supported by it, but is sttalloictd 
up^’ (Pall, sichti, from root sad, “to 
sink ”) A river Sila is mentioned 
in the Mahahhurata (vi. 6, &1. 219., 
north of Meru. Megasthenes men- 
tions both a fountain atid river Silas 
which had the same peculiarity. 
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They also say that tlie streams of this river Situ, entering 
the earth, flow out beneath the Tsih^^ rock nicuntain, and 
give rise to the river of the middle country rChina).^^ 

At the time when there is no paramount wheel-monarch, 
then the laud of Jambiidvipa has four rulers.^" 

On the south ‘^the lord of elephants the land here 
is warm and humid, suitable for elephants. 

On the west “the lord of treasures ; ” the land borders 
on the sea, and abounds in gems. 

On the north “the lord of horses;'' tlie country is cold 
and hard, suitable for horses. 

On the east “ the lord of men the climate is soft and 


Conf, Schwanbeck, MegastJienes, pp. 
37, S8, 109; Ind, Ant,, vol. vi. pp, 
121 , 130, vol. V. pp S8, 334, vol. X. pp, 
313? 3^9 j Diodorus, lib. ii. 37 ; 
Arrian, Indiha, c. vi , 2 ; Strabo, lib, 
xv.c.i. 38 ; BoissonadejdrzcccZ. Grccc. , 
vol. i. p. 419 ; Antigonus, Alirah., c, 
161 ; Iftidorus Hisp , Origy., xiii. 13 ; 
Lassen, Zeitschriji f Kiindr dcs Mor- 
gcnl., vol. ii. p 63, and Ind, Altertli, 
(2d edit.4\ol. i p. 1017, vol. ii.p, 657; 
Anat. lies., vol. viii. pp. 313, 322, 
327 ; Humboldt, Asie Cent., tom. ii. 
pp. 404-412 ; Jony.R. Gfog.Soc., V(jI, 
xxxviii. p. 435, vol. xlii. pp. 490, 

503 n. 

The Tsih rock, or the mountain 
of ‘‘piled up stones ” [UUi-slti}L-&kan}. 
This niountain i> placed in my na- 
tive map clo^e to the “blue sea,” in 
the “blue sea’’ district (the region 
of Koko-nor). It may probably 
correspond with the Xhadatu-bulak 
{rock lountain) or the Tsaghan Ashi- 
bantu {nhite rock\ in Preje\alsky'b 
map. Both of these are spurs of 
the Altyn-Tagh range of moun- 
tains. Dr. Bitel, in his Il^nidhook 
^•^ub voc. H'iVT), says that “the 
eastern outflux of the Anavatapta 
lake . . . loses itself in the earth, but 
reappears again on the Asmakutii 
nuiuntains, as the source of the river 
Hoangho ” Here, I assume, the 
Asniakuta mountains corTC>pond 
uitli the Tsik-shih-shan of the text. 


The “River of Cliina ” is the 
Yellow River. >ncerinng its source 
consult Baron Richthofen’s remarks 
on Preje^ albk} ’s Lub Yur tp. 137, 
seq.) The old Chinese opinion was 
that the .source of the river was from 
the Milky Way — Tinito] Maycr^, p. 
31 1). It was found afterwariU that 
the source was in the Sing-.^nh-hai, 
i €., the ‘‘starry slu, ’ which is 
marked on the Chiiu^e map, and is 
probably the same as the ( )ring-nor. 

This c]au>e might al-'^o be ren- 
dered “ when there is no wheel-king 
allotted to rule over Jambud\ipa, 
then the earth [is diildcd hi'v(.c>t) 
four lords.'"' 

Uajapati. a name gi\en to 
kings ; alto the name of an oM king 
of the "OUth of Jambudvipa iMf>nier 
Williams. D/' f subcoc.) Abu 
Zaid al Hattan thi* the 

title given bv the Chine-e to the 
‘‘king or the Indii s ' R^uia-idur. Mo- 
hamni. Trav. (Itim < 'lit , 1733 ' P* 53 * 

Chattra]>ati «'i Cl ..ttraiia. "ii»nl 
of the umbivlia." a title ot an an- 
cient king in .Taiubudvipa la nee 
Satrap). Julioii. 2>. L\-\v. n.; IN [<-11 bn’ 
William^, ttdf 1 ih 

A-^\apati uFul. 'i I have trans- 
lated lino by “ liard,” Julian has 
omitted it. 

Xarapati, one of the four 
m y t h i c a 1 k i n g - o f d a m b u ( 1 V 1 j ' a Q I < . n , 
Williams, sidj loC.) It wat abbUinod 
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agreeable {exhilarating), and therefore^- there are many 
men. 

In the country of ‘'the lord of elephants” the people 
are quick and enthusiastic, and entirely given to learning. 
They cultivate especially magical arts. They wear a robe*^^ 
thrown across them, with their right shoulder bare ; their 
hair is done up in a ball on tlie top, and left undressed on 
the four sides. Their various tribes occupy different 
towns ; tlieir houses are built stage over stage. 

In the country of " the lord of treasures ” the people 
liave no politeness or justice. They accumulate w^eakli. 
Their dress is short, with a left skirt.^ They cut their 
hair and cultivate their moustache. They dwell in walled 
towms and are eager in profiting by trade. 

The people of the country of “ the lord of horses ” are 
naturally (fieri tsz) wild and fierce. They are cruel in 
disposition ; they slaughter (animals) and live under 
large felt tents ; they divide like birds (going here and 
there) attending their flocks. 

The land of "the lord of men” is distinguished for tlie 
wisdom and virtue and justice of the people. They wear 
a head -covering and a girdle; the end of their dress 


the dynasty ruling at Vi jay anagara by 
ill the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. The Arab travellers of the 
ninth century say the Chinese ga\ e 
this title to the emperor of China, 
and al^o to the king of Greece ” 
(Keiiaudot, u. s., p. 53). Compare 
the Homeric epithet, dvhpQiv, 

I have taken the “therefore’’ 
to be part of this sentence, not of the 
next 

This seems to me to be the 
meaning — “they wear a cross-scarf,” 
Julien tran>,late5, they wear a bon- 
net, “ po^e en travers.” 

This, pa'jsage seems to mean that 
their clothes, which are cut short, 
overlap to the left— literally, “short, 
fashion, left, overlapping” (jin, the 
place where garments overlap. — 
Medhurst, Ch, Diet., sub voc.) 


So I take it. The expression 
sJia lull means “to slaughter.” I do 
not uiidei stand Julien's “et tueiit 
leurs semblables,” There is a pas- 
sage, however, quoted by Dr. Bret- 
schneider {Notices of the Mecliceial 
Gcograjpliij, <£•(?., of ylsm, p. 

1 14), fiom Kubruquis, which alludes 
to a custom among the Tibetans 
corresponding to that in Julien’s 
translation — “post hos sunt Tebet, 
homines solentes comedere parente* 
suos defunctus.” But, which is 
not the case in the text, the bar- 
barians are made to slay their kin 
in order to eat them. Conf. Rei- 
naud, Ixclat,, tom. i. p. 52 ; Kenau- 
dot, Moham, Trav. (Bug. ed , 1733), 
pp. 33, 46, and Remark.s, p. 53; 
Rennie, P cling, vol. ii. p. 244 ; Yule’s 
Marco Polo, vol. i. pp. 292, 302. 
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{girdle) hangs to the right. They have carriages and robes 
according to rank ; they cling to the soil and hardly 
ever change their abode ; they are very earnest in work, 
and divided into classes. 

With respect to the people belonging to these three 
rulers, the eastern region is considered the best ; the doors 
of their dwellings open towards the east, and when tha 
sun rises in the morning they turn towards it and salute 
it. In this country the south side is considered the must 
honourable. Such are the leading characteristics in re- 
spect of manners and customs relating to these regions. 

But with regard to the rules of politeness observed 
between the prince and his subjects, between superiors 
and inferiors, and with respect to laws and literature, the 
land of the lord of men ” is greatly in advance. The 
country of “the lord of elephants” is distinguislied for 
rules which relate to purifying the heart and release from 
the ties of life and death; this is its leadiing excellency. 
With these things the sacred books and the royal decrees 
are occupied. Hearing the reports of the native rac^s 
and diligently searching out things old and new', and exa- 
mining those things which came before his eyes and ear>, 
it is thus he (he., Hiuen Tsiang) obtained information. 

Xow Buddha having been born in the we>-tern region 
and his religion having spread eastwards, the sounds of tlie 
W'ords translated have been often mistaken, the phra-es of 
the different regions have been misunderstood on account 
of the wuong sounds, and thus the sense has been L»st. 
The Avords being wuong, the idea has been perverted. 
Therefore, as it is said, “it is indispensable to have the right 
names, in order that there be no mistakes. ’ 

Xow, men differ according to the firmness or w'eakness 
of their nature, and so the words and the sounds (of their 
languages) are unlike. This may be the result either ni 

^ Literally, carriages and robes possess) carriages and robes, and 
have order or rank. It might also, schools,” 
without violence, be translated ‘\they 
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climate or usage. The produce of the soil differs in the 
same way, according to the mountains and valleys. ^Vith 
respect to the diff^u'ence in manners and customs, and 
also as to the character of the people in the country of 
''the lord of men/’ the annals sufficiently explain this. 
In the country of " the lord of horses ” and of " the lord 
of treasures” the {local) records and the proclamations 
explain the customs faithfully, so that a brief account can 
be given of them. 

In the country of " the lord of elephants ” the previous 
liistory of tlie people is little known. The country is said 
to be in general wet and warm, and it is also said that 
the people are virtuous and benevolent. With respect to 
the history of the country, so far as it has been preserved, 
wt‘ cannot cite it in detail ; wli ether it be that the roads are 
difficult of access, or on account of the revolutions which 
have occurred, sucli is the case. In this way we see at least 
that the people only await instruction to be brought to 
<=uhiinssion, and when they have received benefit they will 
enjoy the blessing of civilization (^ija}j liovioge). How 
diliicult to recount the list of those who, coining from far, 
:.r:er enc<uiiiteriiig tlie greatest perils {difjicuUics),\u\oUk at 
tiie gem-gate with tlie choice tribute of their country 
and pay their reverence to the emperor Wherefore, after 
i.e {Hiiii'ti Tmcarj) liad travelled afar in search of the law, 
in hi^ moments of leisure he has preserved these records 
of the character of the lands icisiUd). After leaving the 
black i idge. the manners of the people are savage (Ijarlavov.d), 
Aliltougii the barbarous tribes are iiitennixed one with 
the ('uher, yet the different races are distinguishable, and 
their territories have well-detined boundaries. Generally 
si-eaking, as the land suits, they build walled towns and 
devote themselves to agriculture and raising cattle. They 

The I should think, is Julim trari'^lates thi =5 ‘*"0116' 

the Ynh-min\, the western frontier rally speaking they are seden- 
<.f th‘" ^-lupire, ijot the gat-e of the tary.” 
tnip^ror's palace. 
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naturally hoard wealth and hold virtue and justice in 
liglit esteem. They have no marriage decorum, and no 
distinction of high or low. The women say, ‘‘ I consfuit 
to use you as a husband and live in submission, (jind 
that is all )!' When dead, they burn the body, and there 
is no determined period for mourniiie. They scar their 
faces and cut their ears. They crop their hair and tear 
their clothes.^^ They slay tlieir herds and oiler them in 
sacrifice to the manes of the dead. When rejoicing, they 
wear white uarments; when in mourning, they clothe them- 
selves in black. Thus we have described brieliy points of 
agreement in the manners and customs of these people. 
The differences of administration de[)end on tlie dillereiit 
countries. With respect to the customs of India, ti.ey 
are contained in the following records. 

Leaving the old couiitrv of Kau-chang,^^ from tliis neigh- 
bourhood there begins what is called tiie ’0-ki-ni countiy. 

’0-Kt-M. 

{^Ancicnthj called Wii-hl!/^ 

The kingdom of ’0~ki-iii (Akni or Agni) is about 500 11 
from east to west, ami about 400 li from north to south 

'*■* This sentence a] ipears to alhiJe Turks. The route of Jii’un T:>ian_; 
to the custom <)f jM»l\aiuirv, nr lather up to thi'* poiiU i-) fttaiaU in hi-> 
tn the cU',toia of the province of life. Leaviii^^ Liuii^^-chaii (a pre- 
Karnul (Yule's Muno Po''>j l>k. i, ch. feature m Kanvih), he juoe* < d* U to 
xli. \ul. 1 pp. 212, 2 14J, ItannMuit'j Kvva-chau; lie- tlv n < ro-'.fMl tie' 
to thit,: tile wuiuaii -av “ I con-triit Hnlu liver (liulnn^hir) airi aU- 
whil.^t u-in^^ you as a hu>banfl to vance^i northwaid and \v*-te,ai'i 
su'liuiit. or “I con.'sent to u^e you thr<'U2h the rt Ha . in.: p.."e i 
a.-i a hu-'liainl whiHt dwelling under Haini and l^id-han. k* LUin^ v.' -t 
the runf. ' Julieli traiialateft It : Ce w.ad, he to Tui ran th« <api- 

feont les parole'} de'^ feinine.'' <|u'oii tal of the L ijur enuntiv lie tie n 
MUt ; h-i hoininea boiit jdaces au- advance- to D-hi-m 
de-^vu^ d'elh H." O-kj-ni Thi- li otle i aI- 

Tht\ iio all thi" when bereaved, be vviitteii .hwe n v. i.t*‘> 

that i=s, of their relatives, and when Yni-h. The -wi/i 'l u i> " n i 
th-y iiiouni. soin'-tnne'^ u* }j.»ve tr!> '‘*.ind ' 

^ Leaving the ancient land of Thi'> country coMeMf.n '.- 1 > Kai •'.'..it, 
Kau-chani:, t' , the land whieh had or Kara'-iiahr, iieai the ia^e Teii^hu 
lon;^r l>een occupied by the Uigurs or (Bagara.-hj. 
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The chief town of the realm is in circuit 6 or 7 li. On all 
sides it is girt with hills. The roads are precipitous and 
easy of defence. Xumerous streams unite, and are led 
in channels to irrigate tlie fields. The soil is suitable for 
red millet, winter wheat, sclented dates, grapes, pears, and 
]:)luTnS; and other fruits. The air is soft and agreeable; 
the manners of the people are sincere and upright. The 
written character is, with few differences, like that of India. 
The clothing (of the jpeople) is of cotton or wool. They go 
with shorn locks and without head- dress. In commerce 
they use gold coins, silver coins, and little copper coins. 
Tiie king is a native of the country ; he is brave, but little 
attentive to (military) plans, yet he loves to speak of his 
own conquests. This country has no annals. The laws are 
not settled. There are some ten or more Sanghdrdmas with 
two thousand priests or so, belonging to the Little Vehicle, 
the school of the Sarvastivadas (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po). 
The doctrine of the SHtras and the requiiements of the 
Vinaya are in agreement whth those of India, and the books 
from which they study are the same. Tiie professors of le- 
ligion read their books and observe the rules and regulations 
with purity and strictness. They only eat the three pure ali- 
ments, and observe the method known as the “gradual” one.*^*^ 
Going south-west from this country 200 ii or so, sur- 
mounting a small mountain ran<^’e and cro-sin*'' two large 

o 00*- 

rivers, passing westwards through a level valley some 700 
li or so, we come to the country of K'iu-chi^^ [cinciently 
writtc/i Kuei-tzii]. 


Tal i/in, to carry off or lead here 
an<.l there. The text means tliey lead 
the water in channels from reservoirs. 

Tlie transition doctrine betw’een 
the Little aiul (. 4 reat Vehicle, 

The route here de^cl•ihed to 
Kuchc w’ouM ay:ree tolerably well 
with that hud down on PrejevaUkv's 
map, viz , 200 li &outh-w*est to Korla, 
tw’o rivers ^for the Balgaktai- 
<.'►1 and the Kaidii-gol, after unitiiij^^ 


appear to bifurcate before reaching 
Karat^hvihri, cn>5?&ing a spur •>£ the 
Kuruyh-tach ranee, and then keep- 
ing w'estw ard for about 1 50 miles 
acro&s a lev«rl % alley -plain to Ku- 
cha. See Bretschueider, Not. ^^^d. 
<T(<> / , p. 149. I mayob-^erve that the 
prunniiciation of k'iu in K iU'Chi is 
determined in a note, as etjual to 
and {ic)vh, that is kith. 
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Kingdom of Kiu-chi (Kfche). 


The country of K’iii-chi is from east to west some 
thousand li or so ; from north to south about 600 li. The 
capital of the realm is from 17 to 18 li in circuit. The 
soil is suitable for rice and corn, also {ci kind of rice called) 
Iceng-kao;^^ it produces grapes/^ pomegranates, and nu- 
merous species of plums, pears, peaches, and almonds, also 
grow here. The ground is rich in minerals — gold, copper, 
iron, and lead, and tiny^ The air is soft, and the manners 
of the people honest. The style of writing {literature) is 
Indian, with some differences. They excel other countries 
in their skill in playing on the lute and pipe. They clothe 
tliemselves with ornamental garments of silk and eni- 
])roidery.^^ They cut their liair and wear a flowing cover- 
ing their heads). In commerce they use gold, silver, 
and copper coins. The king is of the KTu-chi race ; his 
wisdom being small, lie is ruled by a powerful minister. 
The children born of common parents have their heads 
flattened by the pressure of a wooden board.^^ 

There are about one hundred convents {sahghdrdraas) in 
tliis country, witii hve thousand and more disciples. These 
belong to the Little Vehicle of the school of the Sarvasti- 
viidas (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po). Their doctrine {teaching of 
tddtras) and their rules of discipline {prijiciplcs of the 
Vinaga) are like those of India, and those who read tliem 
use the same {originals). They especially hold to the 


A rict? which is not ^autinouo 
(JuL), i.e., common rice. 

The grape in Chinese i'^ 'pu- 
tau; thi'' one of the pniduct-^ 
Mhich the earth i■^ said to have pro- 
duced naturally, and on which men 
{all jltsh } fed for a period ; tho^e who 
took little retaining' their whiteness 
of colour, tliose who ate greedily 
turning- daik-coloured. (See in the 
Ch» ivj^hn- ntu-lio-ti-kni'j, k. i. fol. 3). 
The isiiiiilaiitv bet\v*een thi> word 
pa-ta a and the Greek ^orpis has 


been pointed out by Mr, King:! 
mill. 

The ni intake in the text of i/itay 
for ijv< lb ib jjointed, out by VI. J alien. 

Thesv nibol ho ■'Uiiietimes means 
‘"embroidered work (iune by ]>uiic- 
turing leatlitT " — Vledhurst. This 
beenib moiu upiilicable to the pa'-ag’i 
tiian the other meaning of felt or 
cui'r,<c-it ool. 

This is a well-known cu-'t<aii 
among some tubes of Vhjith AUieil- 
u.ii Indians. 
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customs of the ''gradual doctrine/’ and partake only of 
the three pure kinds of food. They live purely, and pro- 
voke others {hi/ their conduct) to a religious life. 

To the north of a city on the eastern borders of the 
country, in front of a D^va temple, there is a great dragon- 
lake. The dragons, clianging their form, couple \vitli 
mares. The offspring is a wild species of iiorse {dragon- 
horse), difficult to tame and of a fierce nature. The breed 
of these dragon-horses became docile. This country con- 
sequently became famous for its many excellent®^ horses. 
Former records {of this country) say ; "In late times there 
was a king called ' Gold Flower,’ who exhibited rare intelli- 
gence in the doctrines {of religion). He was able to yoke 
the dragons to his chariot. When the king wished to dis- 
appear, he touched the ears of the dragons with his whip, 
and forthwith he became invisible.” 

From very early time till now there have been no wells 
in the town, so that the inhabitants have been accustomed 
to get water from the dragon lake. On these occasions 
the dragons, changing themselves into the likeness of men, 
had intercourse with the women. Their children, when born, 
were powerful and courageous, and swift of foot as the horse. 
Thus gradually corrupting themselves, the men all became 
of the dragon breed, and relying on their strength, they be- 
came rebelliousanddisobedienttothe royal authority. Then 
the king, forming an alliance with the Tuh-kiueh (Turks), 
massacred the men of the city; young and old, all ^^el•e 


The word for “excellent’* in 
the original alien. There ia a good 
deal said about these horses (called 
shea) in the account of the early in- 
tercourse of China with Turkestan 
(<vrc 105 B.c.) See a paper by Mr. 
King-mill in the J, R. A. S., N.S., 
vol. xiv. p. 99 n Compare Marco 
Polo, bk. i. cap. 2, “ cxcdlent horses 
known as Turquans.” &c. ; also 
Yule's note 2, and what is said about 
the iilnte mares. — Yule's Moreo Polo, 
voi. i. chap. 61, pp. 45, 46, 291. 


The Tuh-kiueh, or Turks, are 
the same as the Hiung-nd or Kara- 
niru-^, \\ho drove the Yueh-chi or 
Yueh-ti (ViddhaU) from the neigh - 
boui'hood of the Chinese frontier 
(/. R, A. S, loc. cit. p. 77) ; they are 
to be distinguished from the Tokhari, 
who overran the Grseco-Baktrian 
kingdom and were driven thence by 
the Viddhals, who had fled before 
the Hiung-nu, and attacked the 
Tokhari from the uest (p. Si}. See^ 
note 121 infra. 
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destroyed, so that there was no remnant left ; the city is 
now a waste and uninhabited. 

About 40 li to the north of this desert city there are two 
convents close together on the slope of a mountain, but 
separated by a stream of water, both named Chau-hu- 
li, being situated east and west of one another, and ac- 
cordingly so called.^'^ {HtTe there is) a statue of Buddha,®^ 
richly adorned and carved \vith skill surpassing that 
of men. The occupants of the convents are pure and 
truthful, and diligent in the discharge of their duties. In 
(the hall of) the eastern convent, called the Buddha pavi- 
lion, there is a jade stone, with a surface of about two feet 
ni width, and of a yellowish white colour; in shape it is 
like a seu'shell; on its surface is a foot trace of Buddha, 
I foot 8 inches long, and eight inches or so in breadth ; 
at the expiration of every fast-day it emits a bright and 
sparkling light. 

Outside the western gate of the chief city, on the right 
and left side of the road, there are (tico) erect figures of 
Buddha, about 90 feet high. In the space in front of 
these statues there is a place erected for the quinquenniaP® 
assembly. Every year at the autumnal equinox, during 
ten several days, the priests assemble from all the country 
in this place. The king and all his people, from the 
highest to the lowest, on this occasion abstain from public 
business, and observe a religious fast ; they listen to the 


So I think the passage nmst be 
tran>lateLl It is not the mountain 
that is divided by a stream, but the 
coiuents wluch stand on the slope 
of the mountain. The mountain, 
therefore, wimld slope to the north 
or south, and the convents stand 
ta&t and west of one another, with 
a i-treani between them. 

That is, called the Eastern 
“Chau-hu-li” and the Western 
ChaU'hu-li.” The expression chaa- 
aithungh perfectly intelligible, 
ih ditticult to translate. The symlx>l 


Vi probably means a “pair” or 
“couple:’’ chau-hit means “sup- 
ported, or dependent <m, the bright- 
ness of the sun.’’ The title, there- 
fore, w'ould be “ bright --upp )rted 
pair,” referring, of course, t<» their 
receiving the eastern ainl western 
light oI the sun respectix ely. 

I do not think there are two 
ima£res ; the text ^ays. the image 
of Buddha exfjuisitely adorned," «ko. 

Called P.ihcbavaisha or Pan- 
chavarshika, and in-titnted by 
Asoka.— Jul. See note 17b uif. 
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sacred teachings of the law, and pass the days without 
weariness. 

In all the convents there are highly adorned images of 
Buddha, decorated with precious substances and covered 
with silken stuffs. These they carry {on stated occasions) 
ill idol- cars, which they call the procession of images.” 
On these occasions the people hock by thousands to the 
place of assembly. 

On the fifteenth and last day of the month the king 
of the country and his ministers always consult together 
respecting affairs of state, and after taking counsel of the 
chief priests, they publish their decrees. 

To the north-west of the meeting-place we cross a 
river and arrive at a convent called '0-she-li-ni. 
The hall of this temple is open and spacious. The 
image of Buddha is beautifully carved. The disciples 
{religious) are grave and decorous and very diligent in 
theii* duties; rude and rough (gnen)^^ come here together; 
the aged priests are learned and of great talent, and so 
from distant spots the most eminent men who desire to 
acquire just principles come here and fix their abode. 
The king and his ministers and the great men of the 
realm offer to these priests the four sorts of provision, 
and their celebrity spreads farther and farther. 

The old records say : A furmer^^ king of this country 
worshipped tiie ‘three precious' ones."^ Wishing to pay 
homage to the sacred relics of the outer world, he in- 
trusted the affairs of the empire to his younger brother on 
the mother’s side. The younger brother having received 
such orders, mutilated himself in order to prevent any 
evil risings {of passion). He enclosed the mutilated 


^ 'O'She-li-ni, according to the 
Ch. tejit, means “extraordinary” or 
‘•unique;” it may pos&ibly be in- 
tended for A^.idharana. 

So it 5>eems to mean, fei tae 
jiiny sht, “ criminaU and rude (ijien) 
come together here.” 


I translate the symbol sien by 
“former” or ••previous;” not by 
“tirht”or “thefir&t.” It appear- 
to refer to a past king, indetinite as 
to time. 

"" Buddha, the law, the comm unity. 

Ur, “ evil auspicioiia.” 
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parts in a golden casket, and laid it before the king. 
‘What is this?’ inquired the king. lu reply he said, 
‘On the day of your majesty’s return home, I pray you 
open it and see/ The king gave it to the manager of his 
affairs, who intrusted the casket to a portion of the king s 
bodyguard to keep. And now, in the end, there Avere cer- 
tain mischief-making people who said, 'The king s deputy, 
ill his absence, has been debauching himself in the inner 
rooms of the women.’ The king hearing this, was very 
angry, and would have subjected his brother to cruel 
punish me ut. The brother said, ‘ I dare not flee from 

punishment, but I pray you open the golden casket.’ Tiie 
king accordingly opened it, and saw that it contained a 
mutilated member. Seeing it, he said, ‘ What strange 
thing is this, and what does it signify ? ’ Eeplying, tiie 
brother said, ‘Formerly, when the king proposed to go 
abroad, he ordered me to undertake the affairs of the 
government. Fearing the slanderous reports that might 
arise, I mutilated myself. You now have the proof of 
my foresight. Let the king look benignautly on me/ 
The king was filled with the deepest reverence and 
strangely moved with affection ; in consequence, he per- 
mitted him free ingress and egress throughout ids palace.“' 
“After this it happened that the younger brother, going 
abroad, met by the way a herdsman who was arranging 
to geld five hundred oxen. On seeing this, he gave liim- 
self to reflection, and taking himself as an example of 
what they were 10 suffer, he was moved Avith increased 
compassion, (and said), ‘Are not my present sufferings'^ 
the consequence of my conduct in some former condition 
of life ? ’ He forthwith desired Avith money and precious 
jeAA^els to redeem this herd of oxen. In consequence of 
this act of love, he recovered by degrees from mutilation, 
and on this account he ceased to enter the apartments of 
the Avoinen. The king, filled Avith Avonder, asked liini the 

Inner palace, palace of the 3Iy present mutilated form, 

■women, “ the harem,*’ 
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reason of this, and having heard the matter from be- 
ginning to end, looked on him as a 'prodigy* (khi-teh), 
and from this circumstance the convent took its name, 
which he built to honour the conduct of his brother and 
perpetuate his name.** 

After quitting this country and going about 6oo li to 
the west, traversing a small sandy desert, we come to the 
country of Poh-luh-kia, 


POH-LUH-KIA [BaLUKA OR AkSU], 

{Formerly called Che-raeh or Kih~meh.y^ 

The kingdom of Poh-luh-kia is about 6oo li from 
east to west, and 300 li or so from north to south. 
The chief town is S or 6 li in circuit. With regard 
to the soil, climate, character of the people, the customs, 
and literature (laws of composition), these are the same 
as in the country of K’iu-chi. The language {spoken 
language) differs however a little. It produces a fine sort 
of cotton and hair-cloth, which are highly valued by 
neighbouring (frontier) countries. 

There are some ten sctnghdrdmas here; the number 
of priests (priests and followers) is about one thousand. 
These follow the teaching of the " Little Vehicle,** and belong 
to the school of the Sarvastiv^das (Shwo-yih-tsai-yu-po).^® 


Kih-meh doubtless represents 
the Kou-me of Julien (see the J/e- 
moh'e Analytique by V. St. !Martin, 
Mem. s.l. Void)'. Ocdd, tom. ii. p. 265 >; 
it was formerly the eastern portion 
of the kingdom of Aksu. The name 
Poh-lu-kia or Balukit is said to be 
derived from a Turkish tribe which 
“in the fourth century of our era 
occupied the north-western parts of 
Kansu.” — Ibid, p, 266, The modern 
town of Aksu is 56 geog. miles E. 
from XJsh-turfan, in lat. 41* 12' N., 
long. 79° 30' E. Aksu is 156 Eng. 
miles in a direct line W.S.W. from 
Kucha, which is in lat. 41“ 3S' N., 
long. 83° 25' E. on Col. Walker’s map. 


The school of the Sarvastiv^- 
das ; one of the early schools of 
Buddhism, belonging to the Little 
Vehicle, f.e., the Hinayana, or the 
imperfect mode of conveyance. This 
early form of Buddhism, according 
to Chinese accounts, contemplated 
only the deliverance of a ])ortion of 
the world, viz., the Sangha or so- 
ciety ; the Mahayilna or complete 
{fjreat) mode of conveyance, on the 
other hand, taught a universal de- 
liverance. The Sarvjlstivadas be- 
lieved in “the existence of things,” 
opposed to idealism. Burnouf, In- 
trod. (2d edit.), p. 397 ; Vassilief, 
Bouddh., pp. 57, 78, 113, 243, 245. 
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Going 300 li or so to the north-\vest of tliis country, 
crossing a stony desert, we come to Ling^slian"® (ice^ 
wountaiyi). This is, in fact, the northern plateau of the 
T’sung-ling range/^and from this point the waters mostly 
liave an eastern tiow. Both hills and valleys are filled with 
snowpiles, and it freezes both in spring and summer ; if it 
should thaw for a time, the ice soon fo^-ms again. The 
roads are steep and dangerous, the cold wind is extremely 
biting, and frequently fierce dragons impede and molest 
traveller with their inflictions^^ Those wdio travel this 
road should not wear red garments nor carry loud'Sound- 
ing^^ calabashes. The least forgetfulness of these precau- 
tions entails certain misfortune. A violent wind suddenly 
rises wdth storms of flying sand and gravel ; those who 
encounter them, sinking through exhaustion, are almost 
sure to die. 

Going 400 li or so, we come to the great Tsing lake.^® 


Ling-shan, called by the Mon- 
gols “ Musur-aola,” with the same 
meaning. — V. de St. Martin, p. 
266. 

^ I translate it thus, because it 
agrees with Hwui-lih's account in 
the Life of Hiuen Tsiang, although 
it may also be rendered “ this is 
(or, these mountains are) to the 
north of the T’sung - ling. The 
waters of the plateau/’ &c. The 
T’sung-ling mountains are referred 
to in the Twelfth Book ; they are 
called T’sung, either because the 
land produces a great quantity of 
onions {t'sari'j), or because of the 
blue {r/reen?) colour of the moun- 
tain sides. On the south they join 
the great Snowy Mountains ; on the 
north they reach to the “ hot-sea/’ 
i €., the Tsing lake, of which he 
next speaks. So that the Icy Moun> 
tains form the northern plateau of 
the range. The rivers which feed the 
Tarim do, in fact, take their rise here. 
Conf, Jour. R. (Jeog. See., vol. xl. p. 
344; Wood’s Oxus, p. xL 

'Ihe inflictions or calamities 


alluded to are the sand ^nd gravel 
storms, referred to below. 

Or, it may be ‘ ought not to 
carry calabashes nor shout loudly.” 
Perhaps the reason why calabashes 
are forbidden is that the water 
freezing in them might cause them 
to burst with a loud sound, which 
would cause the ‘‘snow piles” to 
fall. Why red garments ” should 
be interdicted is not so plain, un- 
less dragons are enraged by that 
colour. 

The Tsing (limpid) lake is the 
same as Iss\k-kul, or Teinurtu. It 
is 5200 feet above the sea-ievel. It 
is called Jo-hai, the hot sea,” not 
because its waters are warm, but 
because when viewed from the Ice 
Mountain, it appears hot by com- 
parison (note in the Ltje of Hiaen 
Tsiang). The direction is not given 
here ; but from Ak^u to I>syk-kal 
is about no Kngli-'h miles to the 
north-east. Conf. Bretschneider, 
Med. Oeo'/.. note 57, p. 37 ; Jour. Ji. 
Geog. Soc., vol. xxxix. pp. 318 ff., 
vol. xl. pp. 250, 344, 375-399> 449- 
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I his lake is about looo li in circuit, extended from east tu 
%vest, and narrow from north to south. On all sides it is 
enclosed by mountains, and various streams empty them- 
selves into it and are lost. The colour of the water is a 
bluish-black, its taste is bitter and salt, Tiie waves of 
this lake roll along tumultuously as they expend them- 
selves {on the shores). Dragons and fishes inhabit it to- 
gether. At certain {'portentcms) occasions scaly monsters 
rise to the surface, on which travellers passing by put up 
their prayers for good fortune. Although the water 
animals are numerous, no one dares {or ventures) to 
catch them by fishing. 

Going 500 li or so to the north-west of the Tsing lake, 
we arrive at the town of the Su-yeh river,®^ This town 
is about 6 or 7 li in circuit ; here the merchants from sur- 
louiiding countries congregate and dwell. 

The soil is favourable for red millet and for grapes; 
the woods are not thick, the climate is windy and cold ; 
the people wear garments of twilled wool. 

Passing on from Su-yeh westward, there are a great 
number^^ of deserted towns ; in each there is a chieftain 
{or over each there is established a chief) ; these are not 
dependent on one another, but all are in submission to the 
Tuli-kiueh. 

From the town of the Su-yeh river as far as the Ivi- 
sliwang-na®^ country the land is called Su-li, and the 
people are called by the same name. The literature 
{u:ritten characters) and the spoken language are likewise 
so called. Tne primary characters are few; in the begin- 

That is, the town of Su-yeh, khitai, on the river Chu. Conf, 
situated on the river Chu or Chui. Bretschneider, Gtotj.^ note 37, 

Hwui-lih also calls it the towui of p. 36 ; Chin. Med. Trav.. p. 50, 
bu-yeh (k. ii. foL 4a). The same 114: Tram. Russ. Geoy. Soc.^ 1871, 
symbol [yeh ) is used both in the SG vol. ii. p. 365. 
yu-ki, and the Life of Hiuen Tsiang. Several tens. 

The site of this town is not now ^ Ka 4 anna (Jul.) It is the mo- 
known (vid. V. de St. Martin, ut dem Kesh, in lat. 39® 4' N., long. 06^ 
p. 271). It may be the present 50' E, In EiteFs Handbook {snh 
Comtantinovosk, or perhaps Bela- Kachan a) it is said to be the region 
Bagun, the capital of the Kara- near Kermina. See note 1 16 
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iiiiig they were tliirty®^ or so in number: tlie words are 
composed by the combination of these ; these combinations 
have produced a large and varied vocabulary.^ They have 
some literature,^ which the common sort read together ; 
their mode of writing is handed down from one master to 
another without interruption, and is thus preserved. Their 
inner clothing is made of a fine hair-cloth (linen) ; their 
outer garments are of skin, their lower garments of 
linen, sliort and tight.^^ They adjust their hair so as to 
leave the top of the head exposed (that is, they shave 
the top of their heads). Sometimes they shave their hair 
completely. They wear a silken band round their fore- 
heads. They are tall of stature, but their wills are weak 
and pusillanimous. They are as a rule crafty and deceitful 
in their conduct and extremely covetous. Both parent 
and child plan hbw to get wealth ; and the more they get 
the more they esteem each other; but the well-to-do and 
the poor are not distinguished ; even when immensely 
rich, they feed and clothe themselves meanly. The 
strong bodied cultivate the land ; the rest (half) engage 
in money-getting (business). 

Going west from the town Su-yeh 400 li or so, we 
come to the Tiiousand springs.’'^ This territory is about 
200 li square. On the south are the Snowy Mountains, 
on the other sides (three houndarics) is level tableland. 
The soil is well watered ; the trees afford a grateful shade, 
and the flowers in the spring months are a aried and like 


So iny copy has it : Julie n 
translates* it thirt^'tivo. 

Literally, ‘‘the flowing forth 
from these has gradually become 
large and varied.” 

Some historical records” {Shu- 
I'i) ; or, it may be, “ they have books 
and records.” 

This difficult passage seems to 
mean that they u>e linen as an 
article of clothing ; that their upper 
ganueiits t^jackets or jerkins) are 
of leather ; tlieir breeches are of 
linen, made short and tight. 


^ That is, Myn-bulak (Eingheul), 
a country with innumerable lakes 
— Kitek Myn-bulak lies to the 
north of the road from Aulie ata to 
Tersa ; the high mountains to which 
it clings are the Urtak-tau, “The 
Kirghizes, even now, con>i<itr M\n- 
bulak to be the best place for sum- 
mer encampment between the Chu 
and the Syr- IJ aria.” “ Here tlieie is 
good pasturage, with a deii-e and 
succulent herbage, and theie aie nu- 
merous clear s2*^i^*o** — Severtsoi, 

y. It. O. Sue., \ol. .\L pp. 367-309. 
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tapestry. There are a thousand springs of water and 
lakes here, and hence the name. The Kliaii of the Tuh- 
kiueh comes to this place every {year) to avoid the heat. 
There are a number of deer here, many of which are 
ornamented with bells and rings fkey are tame and 
not afraid of tlie people, nor do they run away. The 
Khan is very fond of them, and has forbidden them to 
be killed on pain of death without remission ; hence they 
are preserved and live out their days. 

Going from the Thousand springs westward 140 or 150 
li, we come to the town of Ta-lo-sse (Taras).^^ This town 
is 8 or 9 li in circuit; merchants from all ])arts assemble 
and live here with the natives (Tartars). The products 
and the climate are about the same as Su-yeh. 

Going 10 li or so to the south, there is a little de- 
serted town. It had once about 300 houses, occupied by 
people of China. Some time ago the inhabitants were 
violently carried off by the Tuh-kiueh, but afterwards 
assembling a number of their countrymen, they occu- 
pied this place in common.^^ Their clothes being worn 
out, they adopted the Turkish mode of dress, but 
they have preserved their own native language and 
customs. 


Probably the “rings” [hioan] 
refer to neck -collars. 

^ M. Vi V. de St. Martin has 
remarked, in his Mhnoire Analytique 
(Jul., torn. ii. pp. 207-273), 

that the distance from Lake Issyk- 
kiil to Taras or Talas (which he places 
at the town of Turkistan, by the Jax- 
artes river), is too short by loooli ; or, 
in other words, that from Su-yeh to 
the “ Thousand springs ” (Bingheul 
or Myu-bulak), instead of 400 li, 
should be 1400 li. The same writer 
explains that in Kiepert’s map of 
Turkistan there is a locality called 
Myn-bidak in the heights above the 
town of Turkitetan, about a dozen 
h -agues east from it. This would, 
aciee with the 140 or 1 50 li of Hiuen 
Tsiang. Put see n(»tes 93 and 95 be- 


low, and conf. Eretschneider's valu- 
able note, Med. Geoy., p. 37, and 
071 Oiin. Med. Trav.^ pp. 34, 
75, 114; Klaproth. Nouv. Jour. 
Asiat., tom. xii. p. 2S3 ; Deguignes, 
Hist des Huns, tom. ii, p, 500, tom. 
iii. pp. 219, 229 ; Yule's tatliay, p. 
clxv. ; Wood's Oocus^ p, xlii. ; Ru- 
bruquis, in Rcc. de Voy. et de Mtin.^ 
torn iv. pp, 279, 2 So. 

The little deserted town alluded 
to in the text is named elsewhere 
(St. Martin, M e moires surV Armeniey 
tom. ii. p, iiS). We gather from 
Hinen Tsiang that the inhabitants 
were originally captives, carried off 
from China by the Turks, who as.- 
, sembled and formed a community 
in this place. 
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Going 200 li or so south-west from this, we come to the 
town called Peh-shwui (“ White Water.”) This town 
is 6 or 7 li in circuit. The products of the earth and the 
climate are very superior to those of Ta-lo-sse. 

Going 200 li or so to the south-west, we arrive at the 
town of Kung-yu,^^ which is about 5 or 6 li in circuit. 
The plain on which it stands is well watered and fertile, 
and the verdure of the trees grateful and pleasing. Fruin 
this going south 40 or 50 li, we come to the country uf 
Nu-chih-kien, 


Nu-chih-kien [Xujkend]. 

The country of IS’u-chih-kien is about looo li in 
circuit; the land is fertile, the harvests are abundant, the 
plants and trees are rich in vegetation, the flowers and 


The town called ‘ ‘ AVhite W ater ” 
is the Isfijab of Persian writers ac- 
cording to V. de St. Martin, p. 274. 

^ ThebearingsoM^A-ii'esi in thisand 
the preceding case from Turki.stan 
(if, with Julieii, we identified that 
town with Taras) would take us over 
the Jaxartes and away from Tash- 
kand (Che-shi). In the tabular state- 
ment given by St. Martin (p. 274) 
the bearings and distances are as 
follow^ : — Prom Ta-lo-sse to Peh- 
shwui, 200 li to the south ; Peh-sh wui 
to Kong-yu, 200 li southerly ; Kong- 
yu to Xu-chih-kien, 50 li south; 
Nu-chih-kien to Che-shi, 200 li 
west. But the bearing from Taras to 
the “White Water’’ (Peh-shwuii is 
south-west, and from the “ White 
Water” to Kong-yu is again south- 
west. We have then a short dis- 
tance of 50 li to the south to Xu- 
chih-kien, after which there are 200 
li west to TcUbkand. W orking back 
from Tashkand, which appears to 
be a certain point according to the 
distances and bearings given, we 
reach to about the Ki\er Tala^j, 
far to the eastward of Turki- 
Btan. If .Aulie-ata on the Talas 
(lat. 43® 55' N., long. 71° 24' E., and 
1 10 geug. miles from the river Chu; 


be his Ta-lo-sse, then his route would 
lie across the head waters of the 
Karagati — a feeder of the Chu, and 
of the Jar-su — an affluent of the 
Talas, where we should place the 
Thousand Springs. But Myn-bulak 
is to the west of the Talas on the 
way to Tersa (35 miles west of Aiili>>- 
ata), which may be Ta-lo-sse. Prom 
Tersa, on a river of the same name 
which flows between Myn-bulak and 
the Otak-tau hills, his route mu>t 
have been to the south-west, either 
by Cheinkent to Tashkand — the 
same route as was afterwards fid- 
lowed by Chenghiz Khan ; or he 
must have gone over the Aksai hilP, 
on the road to Xamangan, into the 
valley of the Chatkal or Upper Chir- 
chik, and so south-west and then 
west to Tashkand. Mvn-bulak, 
however, is north-east of Ter--a, not 
east, See Se\ ert^of’s account of the 
country from Lake I^^yk-kul to 
Tashkand in Jour. R. vol. 

xl. pp. 

p. 410. The >ite of Kong-yu has not 
been ascertained. 

Called Xejkath by Edri'-i — 
V. St. Martin, p. 276. Conf. <)ua- 
tremere. Sot, et Extr. dw , tom 

xiii. p. 259. But the iJentiticalion 
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fruit plentiful and agreeable in character. This country 
is famous for its grapes. There are some liundred towns 
which are governed by their own separate rulers. They 
are independent in all their movements. But though 
they are so distinctly divided one from the other, they 
are all called by the general name of Nu-chih-kien. 

Going hence about 200 li west, we come to the country 
of Che-shi {stony country), 

ChE'Shi [Chaj]. 

The country of Che-shi®^ is lOOO or so li in circuit. 
On the west it borders on the river Yeh.®^'‘ It is con- 
tracted towards the east and west, and extended towards 
the north and south. The products and climate are like 
those of Xu-chih-kien. 

There are some ten towns in the country, each governed 
by its own chief ; as there is no common sovereign over 
them, they are all under the yoke of the Tuh-kiueh. 
From this in a south-easterly direction some lOOO li or so, 
there is a country called Fei-han. 


Fei-han [FekghaxahJ.^^ 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit. It is enclosed 
by mountains on every side. The soil is rich and fertile, 


of Taras in note 93 leads ns to 
seek Nu-chih-kien on the Chatkul, 
to the east of Tashkand. 

That is. Tashkand, which means 
in Turkish the “tower" or re^-i- 
<lence of {tank} stone’’ (V. St. Mar- 
tin, p. 276 n.}, corresponding with the 
explanation in the text. Compare 
Aif^ii/os TTvpyos of Ptuleiuy, Geo'j., I. 
xi. 4. 6, xii. ii 3, 9, 10 ; VI. xiii. 2 ; 
(.)u''eley, iO'iuit, O' coy., p. 209; Ley- 
den and Liskine's Meuivira of Babtr 
(edit. 1820', pp. xl. 99, 102 : De- 
guignes, O (.Iti Huns, tom. n. 

p. 497. tom. V. pp. 26, 31 ; Litter, 
Aisien, vol. v. p. 570; Klaproth, 
Mufjaz. As'nt., tom. i. p. 31 ; ami 
Lrct&chnelder. JAti. (Jcvy , pp, 150, 


160. It is in lat. 41® 19' X., long. 
69° 15' E., and in H. Moll's map 
(1702) is called Al-Chach. and placed 
135 miles south-west fr«>m “Taras 
or Lahalan.” Rawliii'-en identities 
Xidivos TTvpyos with Tci&h-kurghdn 
and with Kie-cha of Eahien. — 
Jour, li. Gtotj. Sor , vol. xlii. p. 503. 
Yule, how^ever, doubts tliL : Wood's 
Oxus. int. pp. xxxix., xl. 

The Kiv-r Yeb, i.e., the Sihun, 
Syr-daria, c»r .Taxartes, 

The di-tance, about 200 miles 
South-east of Ta^'likand, takes us to 
tile upper waters of the Jaxartes. the 
actual Khanate of Khokand. The 
pilgrim did not himself go there, but 
W'lites from repmt. 
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it produces many harvest?, and abundance of flowers and 
fruits. Ic is favourable for breeding sheep and horses. 
The climate is windy and cold. The character of the 
people is one of firmness and courage. Their language 
differs from that of the neighbouring countries. Their 
form is rather poor and mean. Tor ten years or so the 
country has had no supreme ruler. The strongest rule 
by force, and are independent one of another. They 
divide their separate possessions according to the run of 
the valleys and mountain barriers. Going from this 
country^® westward for 1000 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Su-tu-li-sse-na. 


Su-TU-LI-SSn-XA [bUTFJSHNAj. 

The country of Su-tu-li-sse-na^ is some 1400 or 
1500 li in circuit. On the east it borders on the Yeh liver 
fJaxartes). This river has its source in the iiortheni 
plateau of the Tsung-ling range, and flows to the north- 
west; sometimes it rolls its muddy waters along in quiet, 
at other times with turbulence. The products and cus- 


Hiuen Tt^iang did not go to 
Ferghanah. The symbol used is chi, 
not hinrj. This will explain why the 
writer of the Life of Hiuen T>iang 
(Hwui-lih- omits all mention of Ferg- 
hanah. and takes the pilgrim we»t 
from Tashkaud to Su-tu-li-sse-na, 
1000 li. So that in the text we are 
to reckon looo li (200 miles approxi- 
mately) not from Khokand, bat from 
Tadikand. It must be remembered 
that the kingdom or country of Su- 
tu-U->se-na is >poken of, n<>t a town. 

SutriUina (rSatrughna\ also 
t ailed XTstrush, Ustrushta, Setru* 
shta, and Isterushan) or U^rnshi'a 
a country well known to Arabian 
geographers, situated between Fer- 
ithanah and iSauiaikaiid." — St. 
Martin, p. 27b. It is de^-cribed 
in the text as b«trdering on the 
Jaxartes on the east ; we may sup- 


pose, therefore, that this river was 
its eastern boundary. It i-- "aid 
to be 1 500 li in circuit ; we may 
place the w^estern boundary, there- 
fore. some 500 li to the we^t of 
Khojend This limit would meet 
the rt(|uireinent 3 of the text, where 
the country i" described a'^ reaching 
1030 li west from Ta^hkand, Of 
course wert inean.^ to the we^t of 
south'^ye"t. The town of Sutri-hna 
is now r epr t "e n t ed b v L' i . ) - Ta r " . 
Uratippa or Fia-tiulie. w liieb i- "*>11 
40 miles south-we"t fioui KiiojMi,! 
and 100 indes M)uth'>outii-w> -t iioia 
Ta-ilikand (lat -^9 57 b>ne ^•’^*•57 
F.) The S\r-daiia, Siliun u dax- 
artes, how'ever, to tn*-' U'<rt!i <»f 
XJratiube Ou^eleV. (hmif. 
p». 201 ; ArianaA)di<i . I jZ \ JMii-i 
(.Toul>erts tr<ti}!>L . touj. 12. po 233, 
20O j Faber s pp x i. o. 
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toms of the people are like those of Che-shi. Since it has 
had a king, it has been under the rule of the Turks. 

^^’orth-west from this tve enter on a gieat sandy 
desert, where there is neither water nor grass. The road 
is lost in the waste, wliich appears boundless, and only by 
looking in tlie direction of some great mountain, and fol- 
lowing the guidance of the bones which lie scattered 
about, can we know the way in wliich w'e ought to go. 

Sa-mo-kien (Samaukakd). 

The country of Sa-mo-kien^^^ is about 1600 or 1700 li 
in circuit. Trom east to west it is extended, from north 
to south it is contracted. The capital of the country is 
20 li or so in circuit. It is completely enclosed by rugged 
land and very populous. The precious merchandise of 
many foreign countries is stored up here. The soil is rich 
and productive, and yields abundant harvests. The fore.^t 
trees afford a thick vegetation, and flowers and fruits are 
plentiful. The She 7 i horses are bred here. The inhabi- 
tants are skilful in the arts and trades beyond those of 
other countries. The climate is agreeable and tempe- 
rate. The people are brave and energetic. This country 
is in the middle of the Hu people (or this is the middle 

Here again thpre is no intiina- der, ^fed. Geog , pp. 27, 60, 162- 
tion that Hiuen T.^iang traversed 165 ; Chm. Ned. Trav., pp. 23, 3S, 
this desert. It merely stated that 4S, 76, Ii6 ; Palladiu.'?, Chinese Re- 
tiiere is Mich a desert on the north- carder, vol. vi. p. 108 ; D'Herbelot, 
west of the kingdom of Sntrishna. Bihl. Or tent., p. 73S ; Wilson’sAri- 
It is the desert of Kizil-kum. There ona Antiq., p. 165; Yule, Marco 
is no occa-^ion, therefore, to change Polo, vol. i. pp. 191 f., ii. pp. 456, 
the direction given in the text. (See 460; Cathay, pp, cxxx, ccxliv, and 
Julieii's note in loco). Conf. Jour. 192; Jour. Roy. As. Soc.,N.y^., vol. 
R. Ctay. Soc., vol. xxxviii. pp. 435, vi. p. 93 ; Jour. Asiat , ser. vi, t(»in. 
43S, 44 . 5 - ix. pp. 47, 70; Deguignes, IJist. des 

Called in Chinese the Kang Iluus, tom. iv. p. 49; Uaubil, il. de 
country, i.c , the peaceful or blessed Gentchiscan, j). 37; Sijrenger, Post 
country, Samarkand (lat. 39'' 49' und Reise Routen, p. 20 ; Baber’s 
N., long. 67° 18' E.) is probably the Mem., p. xxxvi. ; Ouseley, Orient. 
NapoLKOLi'Ca of Arrian, Anab. Alex., Geoy , ip]). 232-23S, 248-27S; Jour. 
lib. iii. c. 30, andiv. c. 5 ; Q. Curtius, R. Gcoy. Soc., vol. xl. pp. 453-462. 
lib. viii. c. I, 20; Ptol. Georf. lib. Conf. the “ Kang-dez ” of the Tcndt- 
vi. c. M, 9; ^iii. 23, io; Strabt), dad and Pundahis. 
lib. xi. c. II, 4; cuiif. Bretschiiei- 
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of the They are copied by all surrounding people 

in point of politeness and propriety. The king is full of 
courage, and the neighbouring countries obey his commands. 
The soldiers and the horses {cavalry) are strong and nume- 
rous, and principally men of Chih-kia.^^^ These men of 
Chih-kia are naturally brave and fierce, and meet death as a 
refuge {csca;pc or salvation). When they attack, no enemy 
can stand before them. Troni this going south-east, there 
is a country called Mi-mo-ho.^*^^ 


Mwio-ho [Maghian]. 

The country Mi-mo-ho^^^ is about 4C0 or 500 li in cir- 
cuit. It lies in the midst of a valley. From east to west 
it is narrow, and broad fiom north to south. It is like 
Sa-mo-kieii in point of the customs of the people and pro- 
ducts, From this going north, we arrive at the country 
K'ie-po-ta-na.^^® 


IvIE-rO-TA-NA [KedCd]. 

The country of K'i e-po-ta-iia^^^ is about 1400 or 1500 
li in circuit. It is broad from east to west, and narrow' 


A term applied to the foreign- 
speaking (Tartar) people by iuine 
Chinese authors. 

These Chakas would to be 
the people of Cha'^hauicUi, %\lio wore 
e\idently a warlike people. — Jour. 
Poy. As. aSoc., X.S , vol. \i. 102. 

The rice country. — Cli. Ed. 

Here we obv^i\e again that • 
TliU' n Tailing did nut Ni'-it Vli-mo- 
ho. ]>ut simply gives a leport of it. 
Thi' place probaoly corre''P'*ntI'' with 
the di>tuct of VlaghUn (Int. 39' 10' 
X., long, 67°42'E ), 50 mile's south- 
east of Sauiarkaiid. — VLeyendorf, 
yoy-Kje a Boiilhara, pp. 16 1, 403 ; 
Jour. Iu>y. iico'j. \u 1 . .\ 1 . pp. 

449-451, 460, 461; and vol xliii. 
pp. 203 tf., with I’edciieuko's map 
01 the district. 

VOL. I. 


The country of people in num- 
bers.— Ch. Ed. / 

d'his district of Kebud-Mjhb- 
ket, ICLbiid, or Ke=ihbud. is named 
by the Aiabiaii geographers [tid. 
W de ,St. Maitiip MCnion'e Aacdy- 
tique, p. 2S14 but its situation is not 
given. VI. V. de St VLutin ) daces 
it in a noith-u esteily directifn fioni 
Saiuaikand it Id. Jul note la h»co)y 
but his calLulation is found*, d on a 
inisCfinception. Hiuen T'umg floes 
not reckon from this place to Iv iuh- 
shv\ang-ni-kia, but from Samar- 
kand. This IS plain from the U'«e 
of the word luny, and also from 
Hvvui-lih (p, 60). — Ouseley, (h'unt. 
tfOqj., p. -79; Eaber d j/cz/.e 
p. i 5 . 


c 
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from nortli to south. It is like Sa-mo-kien in point of 
customs and products. Going about 300 li to the west 
(of Sa 7 narlcand), we arrive at K^iuh-shwang-ni-kia. 

Khun-siiwANG-xi-KiA [Kasiiania]. 

The k ingdom of K ' i u h - s h w a n g - 11 i - k i a is 1 400 or 
1500 li in circuit; narrow from east to west, broad from 
nortli to south. It resembles Sa-mo-kien in point of ciis^ 
toms and products. Going 200 li or so west from this 
country, we arrive at the Ilo-haii country.^^^ 

Ho-iiax [KUAXjd^^ 

This country is about 1000 li in circuit ; in point of 
customs and products it resembles Sa-nio-kien. Going 
west from here, we come, after 400 li or so, to the country 
of Pu-hod^i 


Pu-iio [Bokiiaua]. 

The Pu~ho^^^ country is 1600 or 1700 li in circuit; it is 
broad from east to west, and narrow from north to south. 
In point of climate and products it is like Sa-mo-kien, 
Going west from this 400 li or so, we come to the country 
Pa^tidi^ 


In Chinese “What country?’’ 
Kashaniii, dc'-cribed as a bcautihil 
and inipoirant town of Soydh, half 
May between Samarkand and Bok- 
hara. This exactly suits the text, 
Mliich places it 300 li (60 inilc'i) ^vest 
<)f Saiiiai’kand — Ibtakhri, Mordt- 
iuann\s Trnusl , p. 131 ; Edrisi, toin. 
ii. pp. 199, 201 ; Ou'-eley, Orioit. 
iUo'j , p. 25 S ; Abu’lfeda, Chorus, it 
MuKir. , p. 48. 

I'lastcin repu.''e. — Ok. Ed. 

Tim part <d the river of Sogdh 
fZaraf'^han) Mhich waters the teiTi- 
t(»ry i’ouikI llekhai.i is called Kuan 
(V. de St. Martin, }>. 282. We ob- 
her\e that Hiiien T^iang went to 
Kashania, and there we leave liiiu ; 
the accounts now given are hear- 


say. Iteinaud’s AhulftJa, int. j)p. 
ccxx-ccxxiv. ; Juiir. Ji. Cwj. 
vul. xlii. p. 502 n. ; Dannesteter'.s 
Zcn<LAvcbta, vol. ii. p. 67 11. 

Middle repose country. — Ch. 

Pu-ho is probably Pokhara ; 
the distance of course is too great, 
luih'-ss \ve consider the reference to 
be to the limits of the country. The 
symbols used by Hwmi-lih are the 
same as in the .Vi-ijudd; Julicii has 
misled Y. St. Martin by M'ritiug 
Cnnf. Jour. 11 . Ocofj. Soc . , 
vol. xxxviii. ly. 432 ; Baber's Mem , 
p. 38 ; Moorcroft and Tiebeck’s 
T raids; TVolff's Mission; &c. 

Western repose country. — C/l 
E d. 
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Fa-ti 

This country is 400 li or so in circuit. In point of 
customs and produce it resembles Sa-mo-kien. From this 
going south-west 500 li or so, we come to the country Ho- 
li-sih-iui-kia. 


Ho-li-siu-mi-kia [Kuwakazm]. 

Tiiis country lies parallel with the banks of the 
river Po-tsu (Oxus). From east to west it is 20 ur 30 li, 
from north to south 500 li or so. In point of customs 
and produce it resembles the country of Fa-ti; the lan- 
guage, however, is a little different. 

From the country of Sa-mo-kien o^hig south-west 


300 li or s<', we come to Ki- 

Ea-ti is no donbt Butik. The 
dibtanLu troiiiPu-ho iiithe text differs 
from that ^dven bv Hwui-lih ; the 
latter gives lOO li, 'v^ hich is doubtless 
correct. The whole distance from 
Samarkand west to the Oxus would 
thus be 1000 li, which coiresponds 
to joo miles, the actual measure- 
ment. The importance of Betik is 
derived fiom it.-, being the mo>t 
uwud j/lace of paS'-age over the n\pr 
bv those going fiom Bokhara to 
Khora''an. 

Ho-li-sih-mi-ka corresponds 
with Khwarazin, It is the Klu’r- 
asmia of JStiabo, lib, xi. c, 8 ',p. 513', 
Pliny, vi. id. Phara^mane-, king 
of the Khorasmii, came to Alex- 
ander With 1500 hoiMeiaeii and .'^aid 
that liis kingdom w’as ‘‘next to the 
nation of the Kolkhi and tlie Ama- 
zon women,” — Aiiiaii, Annh., Iib. iv. 
15 ’ conf. Herod(.tus, lib. in. 93, 1 17 ; 
Pt(*leiny, Oco'j., lib. \i. c. 12, 4; Q. 
Curt., vii. 4, viii, i; L)it)n\.s Per., 
74b; Steph. Vaa. sub / Baber, 
Mem , p. xxxi. The beaiing boiUh-ited 
in the text is v'i.st in Hwui-lih. The 
distance 500 li is the same in both. 
M, Viv. de St. Martin suggests 
north-west as the bearing, and adds 


>ii waug-iia.^^^ 

that Hwui-lih inake-> the di-tance 
100 li {MLiauin, p. 253, n. i ) Thi-J 
is a mistake. Por notice^ le-j'ect- 
ing the power of the Kliwfni/mian 
empire and the pruceeiiiiig-' ui L’lieii- 
gliiz Khan in ilestroving it;— \iJ. Ji. 
K. D ougla L ife o f JenuJi i : A” It u u, ] »] >. 
XN . seep It is true that Hiuen Tsiang 
says tliat Khw'aiazm runs jtaiallel 
to both banks of the Oxus. But as 
Hwui-lih says it is bounded on the 
(a>t by the OxU'^, I think the sym- 
bol ha ',twoi i." a mititake for ti 
f we-t), in whieii ca-^e the text would 
make the countiy iiaialLd to the 
w'e-t hank of the Oxih. 

The pjlgriin now tak- ^ U' hack 
to the count r// of Samaikand ; lie 
leckons 300 li in a south-w e^t di- 
rection to Ke-h. The reckoning, I 
think, is fr'in Ka'haiiia. wlixie 
left him; this was prohaMy the 
western limit of the kin-adoin of 
Samaikand. Ke-h or Shalir-sahz 
(3a" 2' X, (' 6 ' 53' K ) lie- dnie M>uth- 
w'e-t from this point about 70 mil. 
Baber's Mciuoirt>, p]). 36 and 54 ; 
Jour. II. OfO'!. /yo'’ , vol xl p. 400 ; 
D'Herbelot, Bib. Or., p. 238 ; and 
see note 83 supra. 

Country of historian?.— Ch. Ld. 
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Ki-shwaxg-xa [Kesh].^^^ 

This kingdom is about 1400 or 1500 li in circuit; in 
customs and produce it resembles the kingdom of Sa- 
mo-kien. 

Troiu this place going south-west 200 li or so, we enter 
the mountains^ the mountain road is steep and precipitous, 
and the passage along the defiles dangerous and difficult. 
There are no people or villages, and little water or vegeta- 
tion. Going along tbe mountains 300 li or so south-east, 
we enter the Iron Gates.^^^ The pass so called is bordered 
on the right and left by mountains. These mountains are 
of prodigious height. The road is narrow, which adds to 
the difficulty and danger. On both sides there is a rocky 
wmil of an iron colour. Here there are set up double 
wooden doors, strengthened with iron and furnished with 
many bells hung up. Because of the protection afforded 
to the pass by these doors, when closed, the name of iron 
gates is given. 

Tassing through the Iron Gates we arrive at the country 


Hwui-lih also gives Ki-shwang- 
na as the iiaino of this country (conf. 
V. St. Martin, Mtriioitx, p. 283, u. 
3 * 

The iron gates, Kohl ugh a or 
Kalngah (Moiig. “a barrier”), a 
moLiiitaiu pass about 90 miles south- 
south-east trom Samarkand, 50 miles 
south -south-east from Ke&h, and S 
miles 'svest of Derbeut, in lat 3S'’ 1 
K., long. 66" 54' K. 

The distance and bearing from Kesh 
gi\eu in the text ia south- west 200 
ii -r south-east 300 li, \vluch would 
give about the light distance in a 
straight line. These Iron Gates 
are marked on the Chinese maps ; 
they are calletl tith men to, i e , the 
irori-gate-islaiid tor eminence) fnmi 
which the iMuh-ho (Aniu) flows. 
There has been some confusion be- 
tween this place and the iron gates 
at Derbend on the Caspian, called 
by the Turks Deuitr Kd^A ; compare 


Yule’s Marco Polo (book i. cap. iv.), 
vol. i, j>p 52 and note-^, pp. 55-5^5 
and vo). ii. pp 404, 495, 537. M. 
V. de xSt. Martin \ Memoir c, p. 2S4) 
says that the pilgrim indicates the 
beginning of the mountains at 200 
li to the south-east of Ki-shwang-na, 
am.l the defile pioperly so called at 
300 li farther on. in the same di- 
lection.” But this is not so; the 
first bearing is kouth-nest, then 
through the niountauis in a south- 
east dii'ection. Tor a notice of the 
Irongate pass, m count ction with 
Chenghiz Khan, see iJouglas, u. s., p. 
66. Cunf. Baber’s Mtm., pp. xxx\i. 
132; Uaubil, JlUt de iUntrliUcany 
p. 257 ; F. de la Croix, JlUt. de Tl- 
murOiC, tom. i. pp. 33, 62, \c. ; Kd- 
I'isi, tom. i. p 484 ; \V».K)d’s OjchSj 
Yule's int., p. Ixi. : Markham’s Cla. 
tijo, p. 122 ; Bretschneider, Chiii- 
Mcd. yVcu‘.,p. 41 andn. ; Mtd. O'toy., 
p. 61. 
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of the Tu-ho-lo.’^-*^ Tois country, from north to south, 
is about 1000 li or so in extent, from east to west 3000 
1l or so. On the east it is bounded by the T’sung-ling 
mountains, on the west it touches on Po-li-sse (Persia), 
on the south are the great Snowy Mountains, on the 
north the Iron Gatesd^^ The great river Oxiis flows 
through the midst of this country in a westerly direction. 
For many centuries past the royal race has been extinct. 
The several chieftains have by force contended for their 
possessions, and each held their own independently, only 
relying upon the natural divisions of the country. Thus 
they have constituted tweiitv-seveu statesd'^- divided bv 


natural boundaries, yet as a 

Formerly -svrittea bv mi^jtake 
To-fo-lo. 

The country here described as 
Tu-ho-lo is the Tiikh.tra of Sanskrit, 
and the Tokluiii-^tan of the Arabian 
^^co^uaphers. It corresponds vith 
the Ta-hia of Sxe-ma-t'sien. Ta-hia 
is j^^onerally identified with Baktria, 
but the limits of Baktria are not de- 
fined, except that it is separated frtjm 
So^'-dhiana by the Oxus. No doubt 
this land of Tukhara was that in- 
habited by the Tokhaii, wdio Avere 
iiei^dibours to the Dahce, both of 
them mountain tiibe^ (•^ee the ques- 
tion di''Cu>sed Jour. 11 . >V., X.S., 

vol \i, pp. 95, 96'. Mr. Kings- 
mill has given the substance of Sze- 
lua-t'^ion’s account of Ta-hia and 
the surrounding tribes [Jour. R. As. 
Soc., X,S., vol. xi\, pp, 77 ff )- It is 
to be observed, however, that Hiueii 
Tsiang. when speaking of the Turk^, 
i.e., the Yueh-chi and Ye-tha, wlio 
had o\errun this part of Ceiitial 
Ada, uses different symbols from 
tho>e employed heie. In the fir^^t 
cti'.e the people are called Tuh- 
kiueh ; in thi^ case the countrv" is 
called Tu-lio-lo. The land (*f the 
Tokhari (Tokhari-tan ) need not be 
connected with the people called 
Tuh-kiueh — the Iliung-nCi or Kaia- 
nirus — although it w^as afterwards 
overrun by them. See n. 62 suj}ra. 


vilole dependent on tlie Tuli- 

For notices of the Tokhari {v.l. 
Takhari) consult Strabo. <7(^7, lib, 
xi. caj:). 8, 2 ip. 511 ; Pliny, lib. \i. 
c. 17, 20; Airan. Marcell., xxiii. 6, 
57; Pfcol , Gco;/ , lib. ^i. c. ii. 6; 
Justin, xlii. 2 ; Lassen, Jnd. Alt. yd 
ed.), vol. i. pp, 1019, 1023; Hitter, 
Asicn, vol. V. p. 701, vii. p. 697 ; 
Jour. R. kIoc , vol. xix. p, 15 1 ; 
Rawlin^onbs Iln'odotns, vol. iv, pp. 
45, 46 ; Bretsehneider, Mid. Gto/j., 
]». 170. Tushara (siiosvy, frigid) and 
Tushkara are used as eqiuvalrnts 
of Bukhara; IViLon, Tdli/jii Pur. 
(Hain, vol. ii. p- 1S6, vol. iv, p. 203 ; 
Alaltdbltdrata, ii. 1850, lii. 1091, 
12.350, yi. 3052 ; llariiuridn, v. 31 1, 
xiv. 7S4, cxiii, 6441 ; Briluit H'lih- 
hitd. xiv. 22, x\i. 6; Jour. R. (uo>j. 
>Sbc., vol. xlii. p. 49S. Tu-liodo might 
phonetically represent Tur, and 
indicate the origin of Tui.in, the 
itgion to which Wblford assigned 
the Tnkhdras. 

So also the Greeks w h* n they 
took po>ves'>ion of Baktria di\ ided it 
into satrapi^^^, two of wFich, A'-pio- 
nia and Turiva, the P;irthiani 
wrested from Kukratide-^. — Strabo, 
lib. xi. c. 1 1.2 (p. 517), The nume- 
rous coins belonging to the Greek 
period in Baktria probably relate 
to these satrapies, and not to an un- 
diMded Baktrlan kingdom. See 
Ariana Antiq^ua, p. 160. 
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kiueli tribes The climate of this country is 

warm and damp, and consequently epidemics luevail. 

At the end of winter and the beginning of spring rain 
falls without intermission; therefore from the south of 
this country, and to the north of Lamghan (Lfni-po), dis- 
eases from moisture {moist-lieaf) are common. Hence 
the priests retire to their rest {rain-rest) on the sixteenth 
day of the twelftli month, and give up their retirement 
on the fifteenth day of the third month. This is in con- 
sequence of the quantity of rain, and they arrange their 
instructions accordingly. AYith regard to the character 
of the people, it is mean and cowardly ; their apijear- 
ance is low and rustic. Their knowledge of good faith 
and rectitude extends so far as relates to their dealings 
one with another. Their language differs somewhat from 
that of other countries. The number of radical letters 
in their hiiigimge is twenty-five ; by combining these 
they express all objects (titings) around them. Their 
writing is across the page, and they read from left to 
right. Their literary lecorus have increased gradually, 
and exceed those of the people of hSu-li. Most of tiie 
people use fine cotton for their dress ; some use wool. In 
commercial transactions they use gold and silver alike. 
Tile coins are different in pattern from those of other 
countries. 

Tollowing the course of the Oxus as it flows down from 
the north, tliere is the country of Ta-mi. 

Ta-mi [Teioied]. 

This country'^-^ is 6co li or so from east to west, and 400 
li or so from north to south. The capital of the country 

So Szc-ma-t^sien describes the ber’s Memoirs^ int , p. x\xv. : Bret 
people of Ta-lha : “ There was no Schneider, Med. O'toy., pp 57, 167 ; 
snpi-eme mler; each city and toun Beyuignes, Hi^toirc dcs tom. 

elected its own chief. Its soldiers ii, p. 32S ; Yule, t'atho>j, p. ccxxxv ; 
were weak and cowards in battle, fit Kdri&i, tome i. p. 273 ; Jour. Ahiat., 
only for traders.” (Kingsmill,/oc.Ci 7 .) .ser, vi. tome v. p. 270 ; Jour. R. 

Termed or Tenni/, on the north Octuj. Soc., vol. xxxvi. p. 203; vol. 
bank of the Amu-daria. Conf. Ba- xlii. p. 510. 
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is about 20 li ia circuit, extended from east to west, and 
narrow from north to south. There are about ten sanrjhd- 
rdmas with about one thousand monks. The stiipas and 
the images of the honoured Buddha are noted for various 
spiritual manifestations. Going east we arrive at Ch’i- 
ngoh-yeri-na. 


ChT-NGOH-YEX-XA [CHAGHANIAN]d“® 

This country extends about 400 li from east to west, 
and about 500 li from north to south. The capital is 
about 10 li in circuit. There are some five samjluirdmas, 
which contain a few monks. Going east we reach Hwuh- 
1 u - 111 0. 

IIwTii-lo-mo [Gauma]. 

This country is some 100 li in extent from east to west 


Before entering on this e.\cur- 
Bus, it will be better to explain 
Hiiien T;5iiing’s actual route, yroin 
u couipari^jon the text with the 
narrative of Hwui - lih, it will be 
seen that, after leaving the Iron 
gate^, and entering Tuklulra, he 
j'ioceeded across the Oxus to the 
country called Hwo. This almost 
certainly is lepro^ented by Kunduz, 
on the eastern bank of the Surkh-ab. 
Here he met with the eldest son of 
the Khan of the Tut k'>. This piince 
had married the sifter uf the king 
of Kao-chang, from w^hom Hiuen 
Tsiang had lettcra of recommenda- 
tion. After some delay the pilgiim 
proceeded, in company with >ome 
priests frum Balkh, to that city 
(Po-ho). Here he remained exa- 
mining the sacred relics of his re- 
ligion lur aome days. From this he 
departs southw'ards along the Balkh 
liver to Dara-gaz, and there enter- 
ing the mountains, he proceeds still 
southw'ards to Baiiiiyan. Su that of 
all the countries named betwuxt the 
Oxn.s and the Hindu Ku^h, Hiuen 
Taiang only himself ^i'-ited II wo 
(Knnda/.), Po-ho (Balkh), Kie-chi 
iGaz', and Fan-3'en-na (Baniiyan). 
This is gathered not only from the 


records found in Hwmi-Iih, but aUo 
from the use of the symbol hin';. 
The excursus begins from Termed, 
at which point he probably crosscii 
the Oxus, and proceed-i, as the text 
^-avs, along the northern flow of the 
river. 

Chaghanian, or Saab, iiuMn, pro- 
bably corresponds wuth Hiss.ir, on 
the Karateghin (or northern) branch 
of the Oxus, as the text says; the 
town is in lat. 3S'’ 29' X., long*. 69° 
I 7' E. It included the valley of the 
Suikhan and Upper Katirnahan. 
Junr. Jl, da'. Soc., K.S., vol. vi. p. 96 ; 
Baber's Mcni., p. xxxv ; Ou-clrv, 
(Jr. LtCO'I ^ p. 277; Edri'i, tom, i. p. 
4^0 ; AVooei's (Jxh 6 ., Yule\ int., p, 
Lxii ; Oceft 7 i Jli'/Jacrn/s, 1S76, p. 32^. 

Froin the cartel n direction 
given w'e '>hould expect the river to 
bend ea'«rwarib ; we hnd it does so. 
Theie can be little qu- dinii, theie- 
foie, that Cohmel Vuie is light in re- 
storing Hwuh-lo-mo to Garma, the 
capital of Karateghin district, on 
the Surkli-ab or Vukh-h. Jo>ir. K. 
d.s\ .'t'eC.jNS, vol. \i p. 96; Jvar. 
Jl. Goxj. \ol xli. pp. 33ts ff ; 
Wood's Oj:"s^ p. Ixx. ; V. do St. 
Mai tin conjecturally ideiititied it 
with bhadumun Hiasir. 
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and 300 li from north to south. The capital is about 10 li 
in circuit. The king is a Turk of the Hi-su tribe. There 
are two convents and about one hundred monks. Going 
east^^ we arrive at the Su-inan country. 

Su-WAX [SUWAX AXD KuLAB]. 

This country extends 400 li or so from east to west, and 
100 li from north to south. Tlie capital of the country is 
16 or 17 li in circuit; its king is a Hi-su Turk. There 
are two convents and a few monks. On the south-west 
this country borders on the Oxus, and extends to the 
Kio-ho-yen-na country. 


Kio-ho-yex-xa [Kubadiax]. 

From east to west it is 200 li or so in extent ; from nortli 
to south 300 li or so. The capital is 10 li or so in circuit. 
There are three convents and about one hundred monks. 
Still eastward is the country of Hu-sha. 

Hu-sha [Wakhsh]. 

This country is about 300 li from east to \vest, and 
500 li or so from north to south. Tiie capital is 16 or 
17 li in circuit. Going eastwards we arrive at Kho- 
to-lo. 


Kho-to-lo [Khotl]. 

Tliis kingdom is 1000 li or so from east to west, and 


^ This expression “going east’’ 
need not imply that the country in- 
dicated lies to the east^^ard of the 
last named, but that it is eastward 
of the line of advance, which would 
in this case be the noithern branch 
of the Oxu^. Hence thi'j country of 
Sunum, ■\\hich has been identihed 
with the .^luiinaii of the Arab geo- 
graphers (Ediiai, tom. ii. p. 203 : 
Abulfeda, Chor. et Mavar., p. 3S ; 
Ouseley, Or. Gcoj., p. 277). is said 
to have the Oxus on the south-west, 


extending to KubadiAn {Ki(>-ho- 
yen-na', which lies between the 
Kafirnahaii and AVagesh rivers, — 
the town of Kuba'han being xn 
lat. 37^ 21' X.,'long. 9' Ti , 57 
miles X.X.E. of Khulin. Jour. 11 . 
(jtofj. A'oc , vol. xlii. pp 456. 500 11 

Hu-diii is no dtuibt Wakhsli, 
which lies to the north of Slnxman 
and Khotlan. Coiif. Jour. II. Geoj. 
Soc., vol. xl. p. 143. 

Kho-to-lo is represented by 
Khotl or Khotlan, the Kutl of 
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the same from north to south. Tiie capital is 20 li or so 
in circuit. On the east it borders on the T'sung-ling 
mountains, and extends to the country of Kiu-mi-to. 


Ivin-Mi-TO [Kumidha/^^ or Darwaz axd Eosiian]. 

This country extends 2000 ii from east to west, and 
about 200 li from north to south. It is in the midst of 
the great T'suug-ling mountains. The capital of the coun- 
try is about 20 li in circuit. On the south-west it borders 
on the river Oxus ; on the south it touches the country of 
Shi-ki-ni.^^^ 

Passing the Oxus on the southd^^ we come to the 


kingdom of Ta-mo-sih-tel 

Edri-'i, and is dtjscnbed in th“ text 
as stretcliiii'* eastward to the T’sunn- 
ling- mountains (Eaniir), and bor- 
dered on tiie bouth by tlie valley of 
the Kbmedai, or plain of Kurgan- 
tube and low er valley of the A^^akhsh. 
It would thus correspond with the 
country to the north-east of Kulab. 
Conf. beguigncs, JL dcs JIans, toin, 
V. p. 2S ; Bretschiieider, Med. Geo'j., 

р. 170 n. ; Ouseley, Orient, iieoj., 
pp-ydg, 276. 

iviu-mi-to would correctly be 
restored to Kumidha, which natur- 
ally represents the countrv' of the 
Ivomodai of Ptolemy , hb. vi. 

с, 12, 3, c. 13, 2 , 3 ; lib vii. c. I, 42), 
through which the ancient caravans 
travelled eastw^ard for silk. It corre- 
ponds w'ith Baiavaz (the gate}, or the 
valley of Kiisht. See dour. It. As. 
Xoc., X.S., vol. -vi. pp. 97, 9S ; dour. 
Ashtt.j ser. \i. tom. v. p. 270; 
Ediiai, torn. i. p. 4S3 ; Jour. As. X. 
Iknj.j vol. xvii. pt. ii. 15 ; Wood’s 
Oxus, pp. xx.xix, lx.xv, 24S, 249 ; 
Jour. 11 . Georj. k^oc., vol. xli. p. 339 ; 
Proc. P. G. X., %ol, i. {1S79) p. 65. 

The chief town of Daiwvaz — 
still called Khum or Kala-i-khum 
— is on the Ab-i-Piunj or south 
branch of the Amu, which runs just 
within the south-west limit of the 


the kingdom of Po-to- 

district. Proc. P. Gco'j. Sue , vol. iv. 
( I bS2 ), pp. 41 2 ff. ; Jour. P. a to /. , 
vol. xlii. pp. 45S, 471, 408. I{o-h\n 
lies to the bouth-east of BarwciZ and 
betw'een it and Shignan, and un the 
northern branch of tlie river which 
joins the Panja near Bartang 

.Shi-ki-ni has been i'itntified 
wuth Shignan or Shakhiiaii by Cun- 
ningham and ATule. — J. P. As 
IN’ S., vol. vi pp. 97 , 1 13 ; J. Jt. Gear/. 
Sbe , vol. xlii. p. 50S n. ; J. Ai’. N'. 
Ptn/ , vol. x\ ii. pt. ii. p. 56 ; Wood’s 
(Iriis, pp. 24S, 249. Edrisi has Sak- 
nia, tom. i. p. 4S3. 

That IS, to the '^outh of the 
Amu or Panja. The pilgrim having 
debCiibed the di^trietb hist in a 
northerly direction, tlmn ea-jt or thtj 
main btream, now lea\ing the \alky 
of the Shignan, which ruIl^ along 
the northern .side of the Panja, he 
recounts the names of di-^tiicts to 
the south of that ri\er, 

Ta-rao-sih-teh-ti was restored 
doubtfully to Tania-thiti by 
Julit-n. It is the Tenuiatat of the 
Arab geographers, one .stage from 
the famous stone bridge <m the 
Waksh-ab or Surkh-ab, and one of 
the chief towms of Khutl — J'Jitr. P. 
Geoj. Soc., vol. xlii. p. 50S 11. 8ee 
also Wood’s Oxus, pp. Ixxi, 260; 
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chang-iia/^® the kingdom of In-po-kin/^^ the kingdom of 
3viu-lang-na,^^ the kingdom of Hi-mo-to-lo,^^^ the king- 
dom of Po-li-ho/^^ the kingdom of Khi-li-seh-mod*^^ the 
kingdom of Ho-lo-hu/^^ the kingdom of 0-li-ni/'^^ the 
kingdom of Mnng-kind^ 

Going from the kingdom of Hwo (Kundiiz) south-east, 


Ii>takhri, pp. 125, 126, and Gardi- 
ner’s ‘Memoir’ in Jour. As. 
Eeuffal, vol. xxii. pp. 2S9, 291. 

Julkn has made a mistake {Mt'm. 
t. ii. p. 201) in giving the width of 
the valley at 400 or 500 li ; it should 
be 4 or 5 li, according to the India 
Office Libraiy copy. It would 
thus be a valley some 300 miles 
long, and about a mile wide. On 
Captain Trotter’s map the long 
valley of Wakhan extends through 
more than two degrees of longitude, 
viz., from 72“ to 74“ 30' E. long. ; 
l»ut following the winding of the 
river it might probably approach the 
length assigned by Hiuen Tsiang, 
See also Yule, w. s. pp. 1 1 1 - 1 13. 

Po-to-chang-na. This repre- 
sents Eadakshan, celebrated for its 
luby mines. Por an interesting ac- 
cf lunt of this country, its inhabitants, 
and their character, seeWood’s Oxus, 
pp 19 1 seq.; conf. Jour. R. Gcotj. Soc.^ 
vol. XXX vi. pp. 252, 260, 265, 27S ; 
voi. xxx^ii. pp, 8, 10; vol. xl. pp. 
d45- 3^3 ; vul. xlii. pp, 440 ff.; vol. 
xlvi. pp. 278, 279. 

In-po-kin, probably Yamgan, 
the old name of the valley of the 
Kokcha, from Jerm upwards. — Yule. 

Kiu-lang-na represents Kuran, 
a name applied to the upper part of 
the Kokchfl valley, about La j ward 
(IVood). Celebrated for mines of 
lapls-tiziiU. — See Yule, u. s. 

Hi-mo-to-lo. This certainly 
would correspond with Himatala, 
the Chinese explanation being 
‘‘ under the Snowy Mountains ” 
(fitmia + taht ). — Julien, Mem., torn. i. 
p. 1 7$. Colonel Yule has identified 
it with Laraini, or, as it is other- 
wise given, Daiah-i-aim. (See his 
remaiks. Jour. R. ds. Soc.. N.S., vol. 
VI. p. loS ; Wood's (JxiiS, p. Ixxvii. 


J 40 Po-li-ho must be in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Varsakh river, a 
tributary of the KokchA. Wood, in 
his map, has a district called Faro- 
khar or Farkhar, which may repre- 
sent Po-li-ho or Parika. 

Khi - li - seh - ino is no doubt 
Khrishma or Kishm, noith of Faik- 
liar, and thirty-two miles east of 
TalikAn. YTule’s Marco Polo, vol. i, 
p. 163. 

Ho-lo-hu represents Ragh, an 
important fief in the north of Badak- 
shan between the Kokcha and the 
Oxus (Y'ule). 

O-li-ni. This, as Colonel Yule 
says, “ is a^surediy a district on both 
sides of the Oxu^,” of which the 
chief place formerly bore the name of 
Ahreng ; the Hazrat Imam of Wood’s 
map, 26 miles north of Kunduz. 
Y'ule, u. s. p. 106; P. de la Croix, 
II. de Tir/iurhcc, t. i. pp. 172, 175 ? 
liutitates of Timur, p. 95. 

]Mung-kin, Julien has by mis- 
take given the circuit of this district 
as 4000 li ( Mem., tom, ii. p. 1 04), 
instead of 400 li. This has been 
observed by Colonel Y'nle (p. 105, 
u. s.) It probably is represented by 
tile district from Talikan and 
Khanabad, and the \allty of the 
I’urkhan, in the east (»f Kunduz or 
Kataghan. This Talikan is the 
Thaik.in of the Arab geographer^'. 
Marco Polo visited it. Ouaelev, 
Orient, deoy,, pp, 223, 224, 230, 231 ; 
Baber’s Mem, pp. 3S, 130; Y’ule’s 
Marco Polo, vol. i. p. 160. Conf. 
Burnes, Trav. m Bokhara, \ol. iii., 
p. S; AVood’s Oxus, pp. Ixxxi, 156; 
Bret&clmeider, Med. (Jeofj., p. 195. 
There is a district called Muiijan, in 
the south of Badakshan, between the 
sources of the Kokcha and Gogar- 
dasht. 
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we come to the kingdom of Chen-seh-to,^^^ the kingdom 
of "Au-ta-la-po (Andarab), remarks concerning which 
may be found in the return records. 

Going south-west from the country of Hwo, we arrive 
at the kingdom of Fo-kia-lang (Baghlan). 


Fo-kta-laxg [Baghlan]. 

This country is 50 li or so from east to west, and 200 
li or so from north to south; the capital is about 10 li in 
circuit. Going south, we come to the couiitryofTIi-lu- 
s i h - m i n -kien ( Itui-samaugaii). 


HI-LU-STH-MI^M^IEN [BlJi-SAMANGAN].^^^ 

This country is about looo li in circuit, the capital 
about 14 or 15 li. On the north-west it borders on the 
kingdom of Ilo-lin (Kliulm). 


Ho-lin [Kiiulm]. 

This country is 800 li or so in circuit, the capital is 
5 or 6 li m circumference ; there are about ten ci-nvents 
and 500 monks. Going we^t, wo come to the country of 
To-ho (Halkh). 

Bo-ho [Balkh]. 

This country is aljoiit 800 li from east to we-t, and 
400 li from north to south; on the north it horbiers on 
the Oxus. The capital is about 20 li in circuit. It is 


Chen-r-f-Ii-tc, for Kivo-sch-to, 
ic., Klicm->t:i or Khost, Incutf^U by 
Yule bt-tweeii TiVikrm and In<larab, 
A dLtrict nuw known as Klu^t is 
in Afirhani'tan, south of the Kiir- 
aiu \ alley Jo'U'. U. Gtoy. \ol. 

p. 31 1. 

An-tada-po, i.c., Andarab or 
Tndarab. Lat. 35'’ 40' X. ; long. 
6/ 27' K. 

In the ^ alley of the southern 
.Surkh-ab or Kunduz river, about 


34 mile^ south from Kuu'lu/ Ou^e- 
lev, (frit fit. hcorf., p. 223 ; Jour. It 
nb Snr , X.S., vol. vi. p lOl. 

In the upper Milh-y of the 
Khulm ri\er, including tl'e town> of 
Kui. Kuram. and Hai'-uik. formerly 
called Saniangan, and io-i-nt 42 
we-'t f 10111 Uaghlan. Aloorcroft. 
Trauh. \ol ii. p. 402 ; Sprenirer, 
Pobt u. Rtt.^e Uouten,]). 37 ; l3urnr'-«, 
Traccls (I't ed.), vol i. pp. 20i- 
205. 
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called generally t’lie little Edj agrihad^^ This city, thougli 
well (stronfjli/) fortified, is thinly populated. The pro- 
ducts of tlie soil are extremely varied, and the flowers, 
both on the land and water, would be difficult to enume- 
rate. There are about lOO convents and 3000 monks, who 
all study the religious teaching of the Little Vehicle. 

Outside the city, towards the south-west/^^ there 
is a convent called Navasanghararna, wliich was built 
by a former king of this country. The Masters (of 
Buddhism), who dwell to the north of the great 
>Siiowy Mountains, and are authors of Sadras, occupy 
this convent only, and continue their estimable labours 
in it. There is a figure of Luddlia here, wliicli is lustrous 
with (reflects the glory of) noted gems, and the hall in which 
it stands is also adorned with precious substances of rare 
value. Tills is the reason why it has often been robbed by 
chieftains of neighbouring countries, covetous of gain. 

This convent also contains {2:)0sscsscs) a statue of Pi- 

So I think it ought to be tran^- This passage seems to require 

lated. It is called the I..ittle the U'le of a pa^t tense, ‘‘ this coii- 
Rajagrtha ” in. consequence of the vent formerly [su] had;” and bO 
numeroU'. I>uddhi''t sites in its Julien renders it. But it appears 
neighbouihood, vying in that re- to me improbable, if the statue of 
spect uith the Magadha capital. A^ai.sravana was in existence when 
Tliis is plainly intimated in the Lne the foray was made, “ in recent 
of Hiuen Tsiang (Julien’s trans., p. times,” that it should liave been 
64), where the Klifin says that ‘‘it lost or destroyed so soon afteruards. 
ib called the Little Rajagrlha ; its Moreoyer, the symbol 6*« has some- 
E-acred relics are exceedingly nume- times the sense of “a present con- 
rous the latter being the explana- ditiun ” (as, for example, in the 
tion of the firmer. On Balkh, see Tang, xiv. i. Considering 

Buriies, Travels (ibt ed.}, vol. i. pp. the sentence which follows, where 
237-240; Perrier, Caraian Jounu, tlie inttrlur of the Sahgliarama is 
pp. 2 o 5 , 207 ; B. de Meynard, Lrs spoken of, I should prefer to think 
Prairies tf'Or, t. iy. p. 4S ; Diet, that su is a mistake for ts’ien ; they 
(tcou -H ist ele Perse, p. 571 ; Jo}n\ both ha\e the meaning of "before” 
It. iien-j yol. xlii. p. 5 10; De or ‘’formerly,” but U'lcu aPo has 

llerbehtt, Bihl. Orient., p. 167; the sense of ‘‘ in front of.” In this 
Hyde, Hid. licl. vet. J^ers., p. 494; case the passage would run: "In 
Yule’s Mare'o Pflo, vol. i. p. 15S; front of the Saiighrirdma there is a 
C’(d/iay, p, 179 ; Bretschneider, Med. figure of Vaibravaua DG\a,” This 
p. 196; Chin iMed. Tretv., Deva wa^ the protector of the con - 
pp. 47, 1 1 7. \ent, not so much that he was 

^’"Julien gives south-east by Knbera, the god of wealth, as that 
mistake. he uas the guardian of tlie north 
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sha-meii (Yaisravana) Deva, by ^Tll03e spiritual influence, 
ill unexpected ^vays, there is protection afforded to the pre- 
cincts of the convent. Lately the son of the Khiln Yeh-hu 
(o?’ She-hu), belonging to the Turks, becoming rebellious, 
Yeh-hu Khan broke up his camping ground, and naaiclied 
at the head of his horde to make a foray against this 
convent, desiring to obtain the jewels and precious things 
with which it was enrichedd^^ Having encamped his army 
in the open ground, not far from the convent^ in the night 
he had a dream. He saw A^aisravana Leva, who addressed 
him thus : ‘‘ AVhat power do you possess that you dare 
intend) to overthrow this convent 1 ” and then liurling his 
lance, he transfixed him with it. The Khan, affrighted, 
awoke, and his heart penetrated with sorrow, he told his 
dream to his followers, and then, to atone somewhat for his 
fault, he hastened to the convent to ask permission to con- 
fess his crime to the priests ; but before he received an 
answer lie died. 

AVithin the convent, in the southern hall of Buddha, there 
is the washing-basin which Buddha used. It contains about 
a peck,^^^ and is of various colours, wdiieh dazzle the eves. 
It is difficult to name the gold and stone of which it is 
maded^"^ Again, there is a tooth of Buddha about aii inch 
long, and about eight or nine tenths of an inch iu breadth. 
Its colour is yellowish white ; it is pure and shining. 
Again, there is the sweeping brush of Buddha, matle of the 

This was perhaps the most northern “ rebelUni;:,” then it \v« uM be Yeh- 
Buddhist establishment iu existence ; hiukh lu hiiiir'clf \\ ho 1 1 Urietl t(*. 
at any Kite, it was built iov the con- I am inclined t<> think it min-t ha\e 
venience of northern prie&ts, been the son. \\ho>C‘ luuue wa> ; 

This sentence may otherwise but the repartition of the name Ye h- 
be rendered ; “ Lately the son of the hu-khan i-^ peiplexinc. The -.\in]>r»N 
Turk Yeh-hu-khan, whose name was ^-udo correspond with the Tiuki'h 
Sse-yelidiu-khan. bitakinj^^ up Lis w'ork 6/dc(/L, camping i^n-ttuiid oi can* 
camping groumi,” Sic. A^elidm is tonment. 

the Ivluin that Hiucu T'iang met on Ttou, a elry naa'^nre* of ten 

the rich hunting grounds, of the pint^. 

Chu’i river (I’d tie Ulomn Tin> may mean — rho g(»ld. n- 

p. 55). If th^- name of his son was like sto.ne of which it k maue h.is a, 
Sse-yeh-hu, then doubtless it is lie dithcuit name, or the metal fgoldj 
who purposed to sack the Saiigdi- and stone aie ditMcult to name, 
arama. But if ss( ha.^ tno sense of 
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plant '"Ka-slie” (Jcdsd). It is about two feet long and 
about seven inches roimd. Its handle is ornamented 
with various gems. These three relics are presented with 
offerings on each of the six fast-days by the assembly of 
lay and cleric believers. Those who have the greatest 
faith in worship see the objects emitting a radiance of 
glory. 

To the north of the convent is a stupa^ in height about 
200 feet, which is covered with a plaster hard as the 
diamond, and ornamented with a variety of precious sub- 
stances. It encloses a sacred relic (shc-li), and at times 
this also reflects a divine splendour. 

To the south-west of the convent there is a Vthdro. 
Many years have elapsed since its foundation was laid. It 
is the resort {of people) from distant quarters. Tliere are 
also a large number of men of conspicuous talent. As it 
would be difficult for the several possessors of the four diffe- 
rent degrees {fruity of holiness to explain accurately their 
condition of saintship, therefore the Arliats {Lo-liaiT), when 
about to die, exhibit their spiritual capabilities {miraculous 
poircrs), and those who witness such an exhibition found 
sfypas in honour of the deceased saints. These are closely 
crowded together here, to the number of several liundreds. 
Besides these there are some thousand others, who, 
although they had reached the fruit of holiness {i.e., ArltaU 
sMp), yet 1 laving exliibited no spiritual changes at the 
end of life, have no tnemorial erected to them. 

At present the number of priests is about loo; so irre- 
gular are they morning and night in their duties, that it 
is hard to tell saints from sinners!^ 

To the north-west of the capital about 50 li or so we 
arrive at the town of Ti-wei; 40 li to the north of this 

It may be “hard as the dia- idle,” is for ??u', which woiJd (jiialify 
mond," or “shining like the dia- /taHn the sense of ‘‘absence of idle- 
mond.” ne.'S.'’ The passage would then 

There is evidently a false read- read: “Morning and night there is 
ing here. I think the character y, an absence of idleness, but it isdiffi- 
which, in connection with the follow’- cult to conjecture w ho are saints and 
ing character, h a means ‘ ‘ remiss and who nr^. ” 
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town is the town of Po-li. In each of these to^yn3 there is 
a stilpa about three chang (^ofeet) in height. In old days, 
when Buddha first attained enlightenment after advancing 
to the tree of knowledge, he went to the garden of 
deer at this time two householders meeting him, and 
beholding the brilliant appearance of his person, oifercd 
him from their store of provisions for tlieir journey some 
cakes and honey. The lord of the world, for their sakes, 
preached concerning the happiness of men and Devas, and 
delivered to them, his very first disci pi the five rules 

of moral conduct and the ten good qualities (sheiij virtuous 
rules).^®^ AVhen they had heard the sermon, they humbly 
asked for some object to worship (offer gifts). On this 
Tathagata delivered to tlieni some of his hair and nail- 
cuttings. Taking these, the merchants wore about to 
return to their own country, when they asked of Bial- 
dha the right way of venerating these relics. Tathagata 
forthwith spreading out his Sahglidti on tiie ground as a 
square napkin, next laid down his Uttardsaiiga and tiieu 
his Sanlcahshikd ; again over these he placed as a cover 
his begging - pot, on which he erected his mendicant’s 
staff.^®^ Thus he placed them in order, making thereby 


This passage might perhaps 
also be rendered “ after gazing with 
deliglit on the Bodhi tree.’' The sym- 
hoi tsu has such a meaning, and it 
would be in strict agreeinent with 
the legend. 

That is, the gaiden at Eaiiaras. 
id9 Xwo merchant - lords [chan j- 
che). 

ifao <«xhe very first to hear the 
five.” &c. 

That i', the fi\e S'Uus and the 
ten S'il'is. iSee Childer^, Prdi Dict.^ 
fcub 'riie ^tory of the two 

merchant >5 alluded to in the text U 
one Well known in tlie BuddhI'^t 
lei^eiij. It will l>e louiid in SpeiiCe 
Hard\’s Mcninnl of Ijuddldsm (2tl 
ed.J pp. iSrj, ii>7, and note ; also m 
tile Fo-sho-hiiif'-ts tii-kinrj, p 167 ; 
Bigandet, Lcjaid of Gaudama^ \ol. 


i. p. loS ; Beal, Roia. p. 

230. The incident is aBo f<mnd 
among-t the Ainar.Uati scalptuies 
[Tree a))d Sn'p Wovthip^ pi. l\iji. 
fig. I, middle di^c^. 

Theirowuicoiintiy wa' Suvariia* 
hliumi or Buinia. 

lua This traii'-Iation diff^U’^. from 
that of M. Juli'.n I take the coii' 
.Ntruction thu,-? : / ^dn'} Lui t/f/, tak^ 
ing his sannh.iti ; " Jon / th>r }'r>, as 
a stpiaic napkin” (dr., folding it 
into this shape): Jtiu. ‘‘he placed it 
underneath,” The i'''t of tiie sen 
tence, then, will follow' a^s I ha\e 
traii'-latcd it. The monument ercctei I 
as a shrine for the reliC'. given ou 
this occasion is ^aid to be tlie far^ 
famed Shwe-dagun at Raiigun.-^ 
Js. Researched, vol. xvi., quoted by 
Sponc- Hardy, J/. R., p. 1S7 u. 
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(the figure of) a stiX'pa, The two men taking the order, each 
went to his own town, and then, according to the model 
which the holy one had prescribed, they prepared to build 
a monument, and thus was the very first St'iCqja of the 
Buddhist religion erected. 

Some 70 li to the M^est of this town is a SiiX'pa about two 
chang {20 feet) in height. This was erected in the time of 
Kasyapa Buddlia. Leaving the capital and going south- 
west, entering the declivities of the Snowy Mountains, 
there is the country of Jui-mo-to [Jumadh?]. 

JUI-MO-TO [JUMADHA 

This country is 50 or 60 li from east to west, and 100 li 
or so from north to south. The capital is about 10 li in 
circuit. Towards the south-west is the country of Hu- 
sh i-kien (Juzgan). 


Hu-SHI-KIEN [JIjZGAKA]. 

This country is about 500 li from east to west, and 
about 1000 li from north to south. The capital is 20 li in 
circuit. It has many mountains and river-courses. It 
produces excellent (^shen) horses. To the north-west is 
Ta-la-kien. 


Ta-la-kien [Talikan].^®^ 

This country is 500 li or so from east to west, and 50 
or 60 li from north to south. The capital is 10 li about 


in circuit. On the west it 
Bersia. Going lOO li or 
of Pu-lio (Balkh), we arrive 

A position near Sir-i-pul seems 
indicated. — Vule, u. s., p. lOl. 

On the borders ot Khorasan, 
in the valley of the Murghab. — 
Onseley, Orient. Oco^.i pp. 1 7 5. 220 ; 
Kdrifti, tom. i. pp, 4bJ:>, 47S ; Jour. 
As., ser. vi., tom. xiii. pp. 1 7 5- 179. 
There is a Talikan also in Badak- 
shan. See n. 145 ante. 


touches the boundaries of 
so south from the kingdom 
at Kie - chi. 

Here the true itinerary is re- 
sinned. Hiueii Tsiang now leaves 
llalkh, and travels south about 
twenty miles to Oaz or l)urah-Gaz. 
‘‘ Thio valley will be found in Mac- 
artney’ .s map to Elphiu'stone, in the 
lilap to Eenier's Tiavtls, &c., about 
one march south of Balkh, about 
half-way between that town and 
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Kie-chi [G-achi or Gaz]. 

This country from east to west is 500 li or so, from 
west to south 300 li. The capital is 4 or 5 li in cir- 
cuit. The soil is stony, the country a succession of hills. 
There are but few flowers or fruits, but plenty of beans 
and corn. The climate is wintry; the manner of the 
people hard and forbidding. There are some ten convents 
or so, and about 200 priests. They all belong to the 
school of the Sarvastivadas, which is a branch of the 
Little Vehicle. 

On the south-east we enter the great Snowy Mountains. 
These mountains are high and the valleys deep ; tlie 
precipices and hollows (crevasses) are very dangerous. The 
wind and snow keep on without intermission ; the ice 
remains through the full summer ; the snow-drifts fall 
into the valleys and block the roads. The mountain spirits 
and demons (demon sjadtes) send, in their rage, all sorts of 
calamities ; robbers crossing the path of travellers kill 
them.^^^ Going with difficulty 600 li or so, we leave the 
country of Tukhara, and arrive at the kingdom of Pan- 
yen-na (Bamiyan). 


Bax-yex-xa [ Bamiyax].^^^^ 

This kingdom is about 2000 li from east to west, and 
300 li from north to south. It is situated in the midst 


Dthas. Ibn Haukal al'^o states 
that the hiU-couutry soutli of Balkh 
ir> called Ghaz (Uuseley, Or. Gt’O;/., 
pp. 243, 244, 270). lJarah-(;az la 
Hientioued in Tmiur's liutUutid (p. 
59), and it ivas the scene of a rrmt 
of HumayunY little army by the 
Uzbeks in 1549.— Kr-'kine's JJitUr 
fiii'l Jlutiuif/uit, vol. ii. I'p. 373, 576 : 
Yule, J<HH\ It. As. X.S., \ol. 

li. p, 102; Junr. Ad\ >S»c. Btajai, 
lol. X\ii. p. 164. 

My text yive^ 200 the 
number r>f* the priest'. ; but tlie 
error ia in the iiiintiii^ : it uuyht to 
be 300. 

VoL. I. 


This phrase, ^vei v:v, may refer 
to the funner statement. “ that the 
robbers kill the tra\eUers;” in 
which ca-'C lut u'u would mean, 
“ as a profession or bu^iiio’,* ; ” re- 
ferring perhaj'S to the e.Mstence of 
a dacuit system. 

The country of Bamiwm has 
been described by BuriK" and otlmr 
tra\eiler'. Wood, in iiis jhminev 
to the source of the Gmin 
thr<nii:h it. It lies imiiiediatei\ to 
the north of the Hujisak 1 \l>s 
W ood's Ox/iS (2d ed.), pp' 130, I31 ; 

R. Ourj. iSo/’,, Vol, 1 . (II^7^)| 
pp. 244 tf.; Babel's p 13^. 

b 
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of the Snowy Mountains. The people inhabit towns 
either in the mountains or the valleys, according to 
circumstances.^’^^ The capital leans on a steep hill, 
bordering on a valley 6 or 7 li in length.^"^ On the 
north it is backed by high precipices. It (the coiintrij) 
produces spring- wheat and few flowers or fruits. It 
is suitable for cattle, and affords pasture for many sheep 
and horses. The climate is wintry, and tlie manners of 
the people hard and uncultivated. The clothes are chiefly 
made of skin and wool, which are the most suitable for the 
country. The literature, customary rules, and money used 
in commerce are the same as those of the Tukhara country. 
Their language is a little different, but in point of per- 
sonal appearance they closely resemble each other. These 
people are remarkable, among all their neighbours, for a 
love of religion (a heart of pure faith) ] from the highest 
form of worship to the three jewels.^^^ down to the worship 
of the hundred (i.c., different) spirits, there is not the least 
absence (decrease) of earnestness and the utmost devotion 
of heart. The merchants, in arranging their prices as 
they come and go, fall in wdth the signs afforded by the 
spirits. If good, they act accordingly ; if evil, tliey seek 
to propitiate the powers.^^^ There are ten convents and 
about lOGO priests. They belong to the Little Vehicle, 
and the school of the Lokottaravadins (Shwo-chhih- 
shi-pu). 

To the north-east of the royal city there is a mountain, on 
the declivity of which is placed a stone figure of BiKhlha, 

(trote (///V. Greece, vol. xii. p. 271 n.) The suh-iiifn is “ late wheat 

suppo-^es that Alexan der crossed into wheat sown in the sprin|^^ 

Baktria by Bruniyan : see Arrian, Buddha, Dhaniia. and Sai*n;ha. 

lib. iii. c. 29, I ; Strabo, OV07 , This sentence ini^^ht be i*en- 

lib. XV. c. 2, II; Wilson, Ariana dered better thu> : The merchants 
pp. lypf. ; also note 175 ?»/. conj«-cture in coming' and going 
Or. ‘‘according to the resources whether the god> and spirits (or 
or strength of the place/’ the heavenly spirit -^1 at{<*rd 

Such it ax>pears is the mean- tious omens ; if the indications are 
ing. The town re^ts oil, or is sup- calamitous, they offer up their 
jxu'ted by, a x^recipitous cliff, and (seek religious merit).'’ 

boiders on a \ alley 6 or 7 li in length. 
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erect, in height 140 or 150 feet.^"^ Its golden Lues sparkle 
on every side, and its precious ornaments dazzle the eyes 
by their brightness. 

To the east of this spot there is a convent, which was 
built by a former king of the country. To the east of the 
convent there is a standing figure of Sakya Buddha, made 
of metallic stone (teou-shih^’*^), in height 100 feet. It has 
been cast in different parts and joined together, and thus 
placed in a completed form as it stands. 

To the east of the city 12 or 13 li there is a convent, 
in which there is a figure of Buddha lying in a sleeping 
position, as when he attained Xirvdna The figure is in 
length about 1000 feet or so.^"^ The king of tliis {country)^ 


These rock - hewn figures of 
Ijuddha in Bainiyan have been 
<jbjects of curioaity down to the 
present day. They were seen dur- 
ing the campaign in Afghanistan 
in 1843, d<»ubtle>s remain to 

the present day. The most recent 
notice of them is in General Kaye’s 
paper. R. Gco'j. vol. i. 

( PP- 248, 249. He says ' “ On 
the opposite side the valley from 
the great (standing) image, about a 
mile to the west, a stony gully leads 
into the hills. A short way up this 
there is a nearly insulated rock, on 
the flat summit ef wliich there is in 
relief a recumbent figiue, bearing a 
rude resemblance to a huge lizaid,” 
which hgure the people now call 
..Vzhdah.'i, or the dragon slain by a 
VCuhainniadan pir see also <6., p. 
3381. Hyde, quoting Ma^^filik Ma- 
mrdik and the Farhany-i-Jakdiiyii i 
of Ibn Fakred-din Angju, says the 
two larger statue'; aie 50 cubits high, 
one called iSnrUi-hut iied image) and 
the other Kfilnk-but (grey image , 
and at some distance is a smaller 
one “in formaj vetuh-e,’’ called 
Ae.s;-. The Ain-i-AUj<{ri says the 
larger of the two is 80 elK (cubit-' 
and the lesser 50 in hejght : Bur* 
ne‘'’s estimate is 120 and 70 feet. 
Wilford give's a toler.iblv minute 
aci oun of Bdmiyduand the-e figures. 


Masson mentions five statues. See 
Ritter, Die odtr die Arekt- 

tektonheJun Dtuhiude an dei' Inda- 
Baktr. Konigstr. u. d. Olosae von 
Bamigan, pp. 24! ; B-xAe, IliU. Rdhj. 
vet. Pei'S.j p. 132; Burnes, Tranh, 
vol. i. pp. 182-188, and J. A >S. 

\ol. ii. pp. 561 f. ; Ma'^son, ihkL, vol. 
V. pp. 707 f, ; Wood's Oxns, pp. 
Ixvii, 125 f. ; AAat. Rm., \oL vi, pp. 
462-472, 495, 523-52S; Bret- 

schneider, A/cd. f/toy , pp. 5S, 193; 
Gladwin, At/een Akherg. V(;l. ii. p. 
20S, vol. lii. pp. 16S, 169. 

This ttou shih is described 
by Medhurst [sub loC.) as “a kind of 
stone resembling metal. The Chi- 
nese call it the firie.st kind of native 
copper. It is found in the Bo-s/e 
country (Persia) and resemble" L:<*ld. 
On the application of fire it a""iimes 
a red colour, and dues not turn 
black. When mercury falls to the 
giound thi-^ substance will attiact 
it.’’ But h’om the .statement tliat 
each part of this figure was raU 
se]>arately, it is plain that it was 
made of metal, probably hra"s «>r 
bronze. Julien tran"Iates it by lai- 
tu/f, brass. 

If tiiis sleeping fieure of Bud- 
dha wMs King within the biiihiing-, 
it is unreasonable to suppo-e it tt)uld 
be 1000 feet in length. The sle-eping 
figui'e'i of Buddha at Mtailmein, I 
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every time he assembles the great congregation of the 
Wu-che having sacrificed all his possessions, 

fiom his wife and children down to his country’s treasures, 
gives ill addition his own body ; then his ministers and 
the lower order of officers prevail on the priests to barter 
back these possessions ; and in these matters most of their 
time is taken upd~^ 

To the south-west of the convent of the sleeping figure 
{of Buddha)^ gohig 200 li or so, passing the great Snowy 
Mountains on the east, there is a little watercourse (or 
X alley), which is moist with {the overjiov:ings of) standing 
springs, bright as mirrors ; the herbage here is green and 
bright. There is a saiiylidrdma here with a tooth 
of Buddha, also the tooth of a Pratyeka Buddha, 
who lived at the beginning of the Kalpa, which is in 
length about five inches, and in breadth somewhat less 
than four inches. Again, there is the tooth of a golden- 
wheel king,^®- in length three inches, and in surface {breadth) 
two inches. There is also the iron beg<Ting-di3h of Sana- 
kavasa,^^^ a great Arhat, which is capable of holding eight 
or nine sMnrj These three sacred objects, be- 


am told by a friend who visited the 
caves there and measured the figures, 
were 6o yards in length. The figures 
of Buddha entering Nirvana in the 
Sinhalese temples are often very 
large One in Cave xxvi. at A j an to. 
is fully 23 feet in length. See Fer- 
guss,oii and Burgess, Cave Temples, p. 
344 ; and note 175 supra. The text 
of Hiuen T&iang ia probabl}'- corrupt 
in this pasi>aire. 

The il / vl sh a Ma lid pa r? > li ad ; a 
meeting, as it seeing, held every five 
years for the benefit of the priests 
(Buddhist community). On these 
occasions there were recitations of 
the law, and otferinsrs were made to 
the priesthood. These assemblies 
were generally made on some favou- 
rite mountain. It was also called 
Pahchavarsklkd pari^liad. See Ab- 
stract of Four Lectures, p. 170 ; and 
note 66 supra. 


In such matters as these there 
is most concern show n, 

Ts'iukj, a light green. 

A Prat;yeka Buddlia is one 
who has attained enlightenment, 
that is. become a Buddha, but ftu* 
himself alone. 

That i>, a monarch of the four 
diipas or suiaruacJialravartin. 

Sauakavasa, or SapavAsika, ac- 
cording to some Nortliein account--, 
was the fourth patriaich or president 
of the Buddhiftt community !Fo-sln>' 
hln(j-tsan-kuuj, xiv.) Other authori- 
ties speak of him as the third patri- 
arch. See Fiteh llandhuok, sub 
voc. ; Ileum>at, Mtl. Asiat., t<»m. i. 
p. llS; Xeumann, Zutsrhr. f. d. 
Kunde d. d/orv., vol. iii. p. 124; 
Edkins, Chin. Buddhism, pp. 66-69 ; 
Lasben, Jnd. AlUrthums. (2d edit.}, 
vol. ii. p. 1201. He lived 100 years 
aflei Buddha. 
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([ueathed by the holy personages referred to, are all con- 
tained in a yello ^v-golden sealed case. Again, there is here 
the Sahglidti robe, in nine pieces of Sanakavasa; the 
colour is a deep red {rose-red ) ; it is made of the bark {peel) 
of the She-no-Jda plant.^^ Sanakavasa was tlie disciple of 
Ananda.^^® In a former existence he had given the priests 
garments made of the Sanaka plant {Jihre), on the conclu- 
sion of the rainy season.^^^ By the force of tins meritorious 
action during 500 successive births he wore only this {kind 
of) garment, and at his last birth he v as born with it. As his 
body increased so his robe grew larger, until the time wlien 
he was converted by Ananda and left his home {ix., be- 
came an ascetic). Then his robe changed into a religious 
garment ; and when he was fully ordained it again changed 
into a Saiiglidti, composed of nine pieces. When he was 
about to arrive at Nirvana he entered into the condition 
of AS'av/nhf/u', bordering on complete extinction, and by the 
force of his vow in attaining wisdom {]ie arrived at the 
k tioidedge)'^^'^ that this kaslidga garment would last till the 
bequeathed law {testament) of Sakya {teas estallished), and 
after the destruction of this law then his garment also 
would perish. At the piesent time it is a little fading, for 
faith also is small at this time ! 

Going eastAvard from tins, we enter the defiles of the 
Snowy Mountains, cross over the black ridge (Suih Koh), 
and arrive at the country of Kia-pi-shi. 


I composed of nine parts 
fefcwii together. 

The r>'anaka plant, a kind of 
hemp called the Bengal >an. 

The ordinary succebsion of the 
patriarchs is, after Buddha, (i) Xilb- 
vapa, (2) Ananda, (3) Madhyantika, 
(4J Sanakavasa. The la.st named is 
Mnnetimes identified with Yasa, the 
fcon of Kan a, who was one of the 
chief leaders in the second council 
100 years after Buddha. He may 
he the same as Sonaka in the Sou- 
thern record-^, who died, according 
to Rhys Davids {yu^/iU/data Orun- 


talia, pp. 46, 47), in A.B, 124; conf. 
Buhler, Ind. Ant , vt)I. vii. p. 150. 

“ -Vt the conclusion ot the re- 
tirement durinj^ the rainy season *’ 
It was customary for the priests to 
retire into a fixed rebideiice during 
the three months of the rainy sea-'cn 
When the retirement broke up {kiai 
wjan kiL jiir robes and other presents 
were given to the priehts. 

/.e., a vestment worn by the 
religious. 

Ur “ he secured the privilege, 
by the earnestness of his vow, that 
his robe,” 
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Kia-pi-shi [Kapisa]. 

This country is 4000 li or so in circuit. On the north 
it abuts on the Snowy Mountains, and on three sides it 
borders 011 the “black ridge" (the Hindu Knsh). The 
capital of the country is 10 li or so in circuit. It produces 
cereals of all sorts, and luauy kinds of fruit-trees. The 
slien horses are bred here, and there is also the scent 
(^scented root) called Here also are found 

objects of merchandise from all parts. The climate is cold 
and windy. The people are cruel and fierce ; their language 
is coarse and rude ; their marriage rites a mere inter- 
mingling of the sexes. Their literature is like that of the 
Tukhara country, but the customs, common language, 
and rules of behaviour are somewhat different. For 
clothing they use hair garments (icool ) ; their garments 
are trimmed with fur. In commerce they use gold and 
silver coins, and also little copper coins, which in appear- 
ance and stamp differ from those of other countries. 
The king is a Kshattriya by caste. He is of a shrewd 

longs to the natural order of Zinglh^ 
eracece ; the different species are 
stemless plants v, ith tuberous roots. 
The scented species referred to in 
the text is probably the Curcuma 
zedoarla, or broaddeaved turmeric. 
The tubers are aromatic, and when 
ground the powder is used not only 
as a stimulating condiment in curry 
powders, Ac., but as a perfume. In 
Sanskrit it is called harldrdy with 
forty-six svnomins. 

The original, / I leu mu gang, 
has, I suspect, the meaning t>f 
“ stamp and inscription ; ” literally 
it would mean the pattern or fashion 
{mu yang) of the compass and square 
{kv.ti hen), or the circular and square 
part are different, &c. But the ex- 
pression may also simply mean, 
“the size and form.” It possibly 
refers to the copper coins of Kanl-sUka 
or Kanerki, 


KapKa is the Kairia-a (or Ka- 
Tttra) of Ptolemy [Cfog., lib. vi. c. i8, 
4), and the CapUaa of Pliny {II. iW, 
lib- vi. c. 23, 25), the capital of a 
district called Capissene. It is per- 
haps also the Caphusa of Solinus 
{Polyh., c. 54). See Lassen’s dis- 
cussion, Ind. AJterth., vol. iii, pp. 
135, 591, 879-889. Ptolemy placed 
it 155 miles X. 15'’ E- from Ka/ 3 oepa 
or Kabul, the Kapul or Kavul of 
tYm Bundahis ; but this distance is 
far too great. Julien supposes the 
district to have occupied the Panj- 
shir and Tagao valleys in the north 
border of Kohistaii, and that the 
capital may have been either in the 
valley of the Xijrao or of the Tagao. 
Conf. Baber’s Mem., pp. 144. f. ; 
Masson, Narrative of Jour., vol. iii. 
p 168 ; AVilson, A rlana A nt., p. 1 1 7 ; 
Paniui has Kapisi (iv. 2, 99). 

Curcuma ( Jul.) The Curcuma be- 
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character (nature) and being brave and determined, be 
has brought into subjection the neiglibouring countries, 
some ten of which he rules. He cherishes his people 
with affection, and reverences much the three precious 
objects of worship. Every year he makes a silver 
figure of Buddha eighteen feet high, and at the same time 
he convokes an assembly called the Moksha Mahdparisliad 
when he gives alms to the poor and wretched, and relieves 
the bereaved {ividoics and hereaved). 

There are about lOO convents in this country and 
some 6000 priests. They mostly study the rules of the 
Great Vehicle. The stupas and sahghdrdmas are of an 
imposing height, and are built on high level spots, from 
which they may be seen 011 every side, shining in their 
grandeur (parity)}^^ There are some ten temples of the 
Devas, and 1000 or so of heretics {different icays of 
religion) ; there are naked ascetics, and others wlio cover 
themselves with ashes, and some who make chaplets of 
bones, which they wear as crowns on their heads.^*'^^ 

To the east of the capital 3 ot 4 li> at the foot of a 


19 J This passage may also be ren- 
dered : “ He is dia>tingxiished for 

wdsdoni and tact ; he is by nature 
brave and determined,” &c. Hwui- 
lih U'^es the expression mniy hoh, 
instead of chi liok ; evidently allud- 
injr to his tact or shrewdne&s, by 
which he had brought the neigh- 
bouring countries into his power. 

194 u hundred families.” 

^ The expresaion sal ceitainh' 
means ‘‘ a year ” or “ yearly ; ” but 
it may also have the sense of “ peri- 
odically.” This would suit the con- 
text perhaps better, as the “ great 
assemblies” were usually coin oked 
“ every five years.” 

^ It seems that the passage re- 
tpiires some sucli rendering as this. 
The symbol ck'hnn;/ indicates a 
high level spot, from which there is 
a good prospect” (Medhurst). Mr. 
Simp&ou’s account of the stupas in 
the Jellalabad \ alley would favour 
this translation [Buddhist AnhiUc^ 


ture, a paper read by W. Simplon 
before the Koyal Institute of Biiti^h 
Architects, I2th January ib8oi. 
We may gather from the connection 
of stupa and san()hdi\nna in the 
text, that Hiuen Tsiang alludes to 
the stupa with its vihtira. 

The three sects here enume- 
rated are known as (i) the Nir- 
granthas or Higambara Jainas ; (2) 
Ta.'^upatas ; and (3) Kapaladharinas. 

lys There is some ditficulty in 
fixing the name and site of the 
capital of Kapisa. Geiieial Cun- 
ningham identifies it with Opian 
(U//C. (icotj. of India, p. 10). Hi^ 
opinion is based on a statement I 
have not been able to verify, viz , 
that on leaving Bamnan, Hiuen 
Tsiang travelled 000 li in an easterly 
direction over snowy mountains 
and black hills ” to the capital of 
Kia-pi-shi. I can find no distance 
given either in the Si-itu-li or by 
Hwui-Uh. From Baimvau south- 
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mountain in the north, is a great sanfjhdrdma with 300 
or so priests in it. These belong to the Little Vehicle 
and adopt its teaching. 

According to tradition, Kanishka Eaja of Gand- 
hara“^ in old days having subdued all the neighbouring 
provinces and brought into obedience people of distant 
countries, he governed by his army a wide territory, even 
to the east of the T'sung-ling mountains. Then the 


east to the “ humid, valley ” is 200 
li. After this the account simply 
says : Going in an easterly direc- 
tion, &c., we come to Kia-pi-shi.’" 
Xor can I find any corroboration of 
the statement that “ on leaving the 
capital of Kapisene, Hiuen Tsiang 
was accompanied by the king as far 
as the town of Kiu-lu-sa-pang, a 
distance of one ybjana to the north- 
east ” {op. cit., p. 20). Hwui-lih 
indeed states (i. 266} that the king 
of Kapisa accompanied the pilgrim 
6 li from the frontiei's of his kingdom; 
but that gives us no clue to the 
name or site of the capital. V. St. 
Martin makes Opian the capital of 
ro-li-shi-sa-t’ang-na tom. ii. 

p. 190). Hiuen Tsiang does not 
give the name of the chief city, but 
he places it 600 li to the west of 
Lari-po (Larnghan), which again is 
100 li to the north-west of Xa-kie- 
lo-ho (XagaraharaX Supposing the 
si we of Nagarahara to be at the 
point of junction of the KS.bul river 
with the Surkhar or Surkh-rud, we 
should have to place the capital of 
Kapi 4 a on the declivity of the 
Hindu Kush, not far from the little 
town of Ghorband, or perhaps near 
Kushan, 10 miles west of Opian. 

I find in Julien's translation 
that this sa nyhardma was called 
Jin-kia-lan (the humane sangha- 
rama, or, of “ the man ”). It is 
wanting in my text. India Office, 
Xo. 1503. 

Kanishka- raj a, of Gandhara. 
He is often called in Chinese Bud- 
dhist b«ioks “the Chandan Kanika” 
(see Fo~sho~hiny-fsaa'kinfj^ pages 
xxviii., xxix.) This may simply 


mean Kanishka of Gandhara, the 
use of Chandana for gandha being 
common. The mountains of Gan- 
dhara are often explained as the 
“ perfume mountains,” as though 
from gandha. But in an old Bud- 
dhist map in my possession the 
Gandhara mountains are called the 
earth-holding {ti chi), as though gan 
Avere from an old root, 7di' or 7^>’, 
and dliri, to hold. Kanishka was 
king of the Yuei-chi, and the rise of 
his dynasty is placed by Chinese 
authors in the first century B.c. On 
his coins he is styled in the corrupt 
Greek legends Kav77pxt l^opavo, and 
in the Baktrian-Pali legends and 
Maniky^la inscription he is called 
Kanishka the Ku&hana, or “of the 
Gushana family, ’ connecting him 
with the tribe called by the Chinese 
Kwei-shwang. Korano and Kush- 
ana are only different forms of the 
same word. Prinsep, Essays, vol. i. 
pp. 145 f- ; Lassen, lad. Alt., vol. ii. 
pp. So6f. ; J. As. S. Ben., vol. xxxii. 
pp. 144 f. ; Arch. Sur. \V. Ind. Bep., 
vol, ii. p, 50; Nam, t-hron., X.S., 
vol. xiv. pp, 16 1 f. The date of 
Kanishka is yet undetermined. Ac- 
cording to Lassen {lad. Alt., vol. iL 
[2d ed-] pp. 766, 708), he lived be 
tween a.d. 10 and a.d. 40. The 
Xorthein Buddhists place him (as we 
shall see farther on) 400 years after 
the Nirvana. But as Hiuen Tsiang 
places Asoka only 100 years after 
Buddha, the eiror appears to be 
in the date of the A irvdna ; and 
thus Kanishka was really about 300 
yeai-s after Asoka. Recent writers 
argue that Kanishka lived in the 
latter part of the first centuiy, and 
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tribes who occupy the territory to the west of the river, 
fearing the power of his arms, sent Imstages to him. 
Kanishka-raja having received the hostages, treated 
them with singular attention, and ordered for them 
separate establishments for the cold and hot weather ; 
during the cold they I'esided in India and its different 
parts, in the summer they came back to Kapisa, in 
the autumn and spring they remained in the kingdom 
of Gaiidhara; and so lie founded safujhdramas for the 
hostages according to the three seasons. This convent 


{of which ice are now spcalcb 
during the summer, and it ^ 

that the Saka era (a.d. 78 ) originated 
with his reign. {See Buhler, Ind, 
Ant.j vol. vi. pp. ig9 ff. ; vol. vii. 
pp. 141 ff. ; Olden berg, ib., vol. x. pp. 
213 if. ; Fergusson, Jour. R. >SV., 
X.S., vol. xii. pp. 261 if.; Max Mul- 
ler, India, p. 293. K. Davids has 
come to the conclusion that the 
Sirvdna is within a few years of 
412 B.c. {XamismaUi Oriental., part 
xi. p. 56). If this could be estab- 
lished, it would accord pretty well 
with the Northern legend referred 
to, and the date of Kanishka’s 
power might have been, as Las- 
sen supposes, between 10 a.d. and 
40 A.D 

The district to the west of the 
river, i.e., the Yellow River, were 
the people of the Tangut empire. 
(For an explanation of the word 
Tangut, and other particulars, see 
Yule, MarcoPolo, vol. i.p. 209 ; Bret- 
fcchneider, Med. (leoy., p. 123). In 
my copy there is no mention made 
of “dependent princes” (Julien in 
loc .) the expression is “/an u'cij 
which I take to be equivalent to 
“the associated tribes.” The word 
fan is used for the Tibetans. 
This xvonld explain Yule’s remark 
(op. cit., p. 209I that “the word 
Tanggocl (Tangut) is properly a 
Mongol plurM designating certain 
tribes of Tibetan blood.” 

In Hwui-lih's account ( Vie de 
Hioiten Thmiiy, p. 72), we are told 


\g) is the one they occupied 
vaB, built for that purpose.-^^ 

there w*as only one hostage, and he 
was a son of the Empeior of China. 
There is a curious story found 
among the sermons of Asvaghosha — 
w’ho w'as contemporary wdth Kan- 
ishka — of a son of the Emperor of 
China coming to India to seek a 
cure for his blindne&s. He dwelt 
in a monastery in wLich there w^as 
a great preacher. On a certain oc- 
casion he preached so eloquently 
that the entire congregation w^as 
moved to tears. {Some of these 
tears W'ere applied to the e\es of 
the blind prince, and he lecovered 
(Sermon 54). There w^as plainly an 
interceur'je kept up between China, 
or the eastern frontiers nf China, 
and North India from an early 
period. 

'pjie name of this convent is 
given by Hwmi-Iih (K. ii. fob 10 a) 
as Sha-io-kia, which is re>tored by 
Julien (t. ii. p. 503) doubtfully to 
Sharaka. Dr. Eitel {Handbook sub 
voc.) has folhiw'ed him in this resto- 
ration. It seems to be referred to 
by I-Tsing in his account of the 
travels of Hwui-Iun \Joar. R. As. 
>Sbc*., N.S., \ol. xiii p. 570). I am 
of opinion that Sha-io-kia ought to 
be restored to Strnka, an<l that it 
w'as so called becau^e it w’as built 
for the Chinese hostage^ or hostage. 
This name for China tSerika) indeed 
is not knowTi in Chinese literature ; 
but it is plain that this establish- 
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Hence the pictnres of these hostages on the walls ; their 
features, and clothing, and ornaments are like the people 
of Eastern Hia (China).-^^ Afterwards, when they were 
permitted to return to their own country, they were 
remembered in their old abode, and notwithstanding 
the intervening mountains and rivers, they were without 
cessation reverenced with offerings, so that down to the 
present time the congregation of priests on each rainy 
season {frequent this spot ) ; and on the breaking up of 
the fast they convene an assembly and pray for the 
happiness of the hostages, — a pious custom still existing. 

To the south of the eastern door of the hall of Buddha 


iiient was not only very rich, but 
aUo provided with celebrated mural 
paintings. I have already called 
attention {Abstract., &c., p. 136 n.), 
to the way in which artists from 
liaktria were employed to paint the 
Buddhist viharas at an early date, 
but more particularly, as it would 
seem, during the time of Kanishka ; 
for Asvaghosha, who relates the 
story referred to, was a follower of 
Kanishka. Nothing would be more 
natural than that an artist or artists 
from Baktria should speak of this 
vihara as the tSerika vihara ; the 
common term for China being 
T.'qpLic^ (Ptol., \i. 16, I, 3, 4, 6, &c.; 
Pliny, IL i\., lib. vi. c. 20, 5). This 
conjecture is confirmed by the trans- 
lation of the term Sha-io^kia given 
by Hiuen Tsiang. It is not given 
indeed in my copy, but in the 
original used by Julien the con- 
vent is called “ the Sangharflma of 
men ” {jin-kia-lan). This is restored 
by Julien doubtfully to Narasahgh- 
iirama (p. 42), But this {nava) is 
an epithet of the king of China, 
according to Arabian travellers (viib 
supi'a, p. 14, n, 41). It seems, there- 
fore, probable that thU Saugharilma 
was originally called after the king’s 
son by the Baktrian term, Serika. 

»)4 Eastern Hia people, i.r., 
the Chinese, in distinction from the 
Western Hia, i.e,, the Tanguts. 


Bretschneider, Notes^ Med. Geog., &c., 
p. 35, n. 81. 

^ So I understand the passage. 
It is not that the hostages remem- 
bered their old abode, but that the 
memory of the hostages remained 
with the priests of the Sha-lo- 
kia convent. Hence, after the 
summer rest was over, the priests 
used to hold a special assembly in 
order to invoke a blessing on their 
memory. IVL Julien has translated 
it so in the Life of Hiouen Thsang, 
p. 72, but in this passage he has in- 
verted the sense. 

20ti rainy season (i*ars/<a), as 
is well known, was observed by the 
Buddhists as a period of retreat, not 
in the sense of fasting, or, as it has 
been translated, Lent, but for the 
purpose of shelter, and also, as 
stated in the Vinaya, to avoid 
trampling down the young herbage. 
After the three months’ rest, of 
which there were tw»> kinds, — viz,, 
either the first three months, f.e., 
beginning at the appointed time, 
and continuing for three consecu- 
tive months, or else the second 
three months, that is, when through 
inability to begin at the appointed 
time the retreat was entered on a 
month later, and therefore lasted a 
month later, — the retreat was broken 
up, and presents, &c., were made to 
the congregation. 
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belonging to this saiighcirdma there is a figure of the 
Great Spirit King ; beneath his right foot they have 
hollowed the earth for concealing treasures therein. This 
is the treasury place of the hostages, tlierefore we find this 
inscription, “ When the saiighdrdma decays let men take 
{of the treasure) and repair it.” Kot long ago tliere was a 
petty {frontier) king of a covetous mind and of a wicked 
and cruel disposition ; hearing of the quantity of jewels 
and precious substances concealed in this convent, he 
drove away the priests and began digging for them. The 
King of the Spirits had on his head the figure of a parrot, 
which now began to flap its wings and to utter screams. 
The earth shook and quaked, the king and his army were 
thrown down prostrate on the ground ; after a while, arising 
from the earth, he confessed his fault and returned. 

Above a mountain pass“^ to the nortli of this convent 
there are several stone chambers; it was in these the 
liostages practised leligious meditation. In these recesses 
inaiiy and various gems {precious things) are concealed : 
on the side there is an inscription that the Yakshas {Yo-cha) 
guard and defend the places {precincts). If any one wishes 
to enter and rob the treasures, the Yakshas by spiritual 


This great spirit -raj a is the 
same as Vaisravana, ‘‘the cele- 
brated [TreptKXvTos). He is called 
Mahakala, the great black one ; ” 
in Japan he is still called L>ai 
Gakf, “the great black," and is 
generally figured as an old man of 
dwarfish size, with a sack on his 
back. I have often ni\ ^elf examined 
the figure on the hearths of the 
kitchens at Hakodate, He is in 
one sense the same as Kuvera. 
For further remarks on this point 
see Aeadem^f July 3. ibSo; Indian 
Antiqnaryf vol. ix. p. 203. 

208 The convent w as three or four 
li to the east of the capital, and at 
the foot of a northern mountain, 
which mountain formed one side of 
a pass. In General Cunningham's 
map referred to, there is such a nor- 


thern mountain detached from the 
Paghman range, and a pass between 
it and the main line of hills. Ju.-'t 
beyond this pass we find Charikar, 
close to Opiaii. If we may rely on 
these coincidences, the capital of 
Kapisa would be to the west of thi-. 
pass about a mile, whilst Charikar 
would derive its name from the Sha- 
lo-kia nionastery. The text, it mu-'t 
be noticed, does not require the 
mountain puss to be distinct from 
the northern mountain, at the ba^e 
of which the convent was l)uilt, but 
it means that the chain be is weie 
excavated on the northern scarp of 
the pass. The ctmtext, moreo\ei. 
requires this For some interesting 
notices respecting the Huddhi'>t 
cavtft of Afghanistan, see Janr. //oy. 
As. &uc., N.S., vol. xiv. pp. 319 ff. 
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transformation appear in different forms, sometimes as lions, 
sometimes as snakes, and as savage beasts and poisonous 
reptiles ; under various appearances they exhibit their 
rage. So no one dares to attempt to take the treasures. 

At 2 or 3 li to the west of the stone chambers, above a 
great mountain pass,^^ tliere is a figure of Kwan-tsz’- 
tsai Bodhisattva;-^^ those who with sincere faith desire 
(vow or '^ray) to see him, to them the Bodhisattva appears 
coming forth from the image, his body of marvellous 
beauty, and he gives rest and reassurance to the travellers. 

Thirty li or so to the south-east of the capital we arrive 
at the convent of Ealiula (Ho-lo-hu-lo) ; by its side is a 
btupa about lOO feet in height. On sacred days {fast days) 
this building retlects a brilliant light. Above the cupola, 
from between the interstices of the stone, there exudes a 
black scented oil, whilst in the quiet night may be heard 
the sounds of music. According to tradition, this stAiya was 
formerly built by Eixhula, a great minister of this country. 
Having completed this work of merit {rdlgious vjorl:), he 
saw in a night- dream a man who said to him, “ This stupa 
you have built has no sacred relic (shedi) in it as yet; 
to-morrow, when they come to offer^, you. must make your 
request to the king ' (for the offering hr ought). 


The meaning is, abo\e a high 
mountain - side, i.f., as it seems, 
above a high peak, which would form 
the beginning of the pass on the 
western side. 

Kwan-tsz’-tsai or Avalokites- 
vara, “ the god that looks down ” 
He is best known in Nepal as Pad- 
jnapani ; in Tibet he is called sPyan- 
ras-gzigs-dvang-phyiig (pron. Chen- 
resi-vanchug) ; in China, as Kwan- 
y!n ; and in Japan as Kuan-nbn, In 
.“Sanskrit he is also knowm as Karu- 
narnava, Abhayaindada ( ‘ ‘ the re- 
mover of fear”), Abhyutgataraja 
(“ the great august king ”), <ltc. See 
Burnouf, hit. it V Hist. d. Budd. /nd, 
2d ed.), pp. 92, 10 1, 197-202, 557- 
559; Zoiw^.pp. 261 ff., 301, 352, 428 


Tram. Roy. A 5. Soc.^ vol. ii. pp. 233, 
2391 247, 253; Jour. Roy. As. Soc., 
N.S., vol. ii. pp. 136 ff., 411 if.; 
Vassilief, Le Bouddh., pp. 125, 175, 
1 78, 186, 197 ; Ind. Antiquary^ vol. 
viii. pp. 249-253 ; Burgess, Cave 
Temples, pp. 357, &c. ; Arch. Sta\ 
Reports, W. India vol. iii. pp. 75, 
76 ; vol. V. pp. II, 14. He is gene- 
rally de-^cribed as “the god of 
mercy,” because he hears the cries 
of men. Probably a relic or revival 
of the old worship of hill-gods. 
Hence his figure placed on this 
mountain-top. 

Above “the covering shaped 
liked a patra,” i e , the cupola or 
dome. 
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On tlie morrow, entering the royal court, he pressed his 
claim (or he advanced and requested), and said : ‘‘ Your 
unworthy subject ventures to make a request/’ The king 
replied : And what does my lord require ? ” Answering, 
lie said, “ That your majesty would be pleased to favour 
me by conferring on me the first ofiering made this day/’ 
The king replied : I consent.” 

Eahula on this went forth and stood at the palace gate. 
Looking at all who came towards the spot, suddenly he 
beheld a man holding in his hand a relic casket (pitcher). 
The great minister said, '' What is your will ? what have 
you to offer ? ” He replied, Some relics of Buddha.” The 
minister answered, “ I will protect them for you. I will 
first go and tell the king.” rdihula, fearing lest the king 
on account of the great value of the relics should repent 
him of his former promise, went quickly to the satujlidrdnia 
and mounted the stupa ; by tiie power of his great faith, 
the stone cupola opened itself, and then he placed the 
relics therein. This being done, he was quickly coming 
out when he caught the hem of his garment in the stone.-^-^ 
The king sent to pursue him, but by the time the messen- 
gers ai rived at the stApa, the stones had closed over him; 
and this is the reason why a black oily substance exudes 
from the crevices of the building. 

To the south of the city 40 li or so, we come to the 
town of Si-pi-to-fa-la-sse (Svetavaras).-^^ In the case 


So it appear^ to me the passage 
should be transslated, “ the tir^t 
offering.” Julieii renders it as if 
there were only a single offering. 

That L, he cauLjht hib garment 
in the stone of the inner pottion of 
the stCipo before he could escape to 
the exterior. The relic casket, U 
Well known, is placed in a chamber 
ill the upper-middle part of the cu- 
pola or dome. 

This bearing is given in my 
text ; it r'Cem-j to be wanting in Ju- 
lien’s 

Julieu le'.tores this name to 


Sphitavaras doubtfully. V. de 8t. 
Martin »kc.,p. 300 suggests 

Svetavaras, As this seem.s to be more 
in agi’eeinent with the Japanese 
e<juivalents in mv text, 1 ha\»^ 
adopted it. The situation or nam«‘ 
of this city is unknown. Ueneial 
Cunningham suggests Sapta\arslia 
or Sattavasa, and connects with this 
name, " the Thatagush of the in- 
scriptions of Darius, wlio aie the 
Sattagudai of Herodotus' 1 .1 t>r. , 
p. 26). If W'e suj>po-.e the Cheh-.l 
l)akhtarjn peak to be the -ame 
as the mountain called 0-lu-no 
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of earthquakes, and even when the tops of the mountains 
fall, there is no commotion around this city. 

Thirty li or so to the south of the town of Si-po-to-fa-la- 
sse we come to a mountain called ’ 0-1 u-n o (Aruna).-^® The 
crags and precipices of this mountain are of a vast height, 
its caverns and valleys are dark and deep. Each year the 
peak increases in height several hundred feet, until it ap- 
proaches the height of Mount Tsu-na-hi-lo (Sunagir) 
in the kingdom of Tsu-ku-cha (Tsaukuta) then when 
it thus faces it, suddenly it falls down again. I have 
heard this story in neighbouring countries. When first 
the heavenly spirit Sana came from far to this mountain 
desiring to rest, the spirit of the mountain, affrighted, shook 
tlie surrounding valleys. The heavenly spirit said, “Be- 
cause you have no wish to entertain me, therefore this 
tumult and confusion; if you had but entertained me 
for a little while, I sliould have conferred on you great 
riches and treasure; but now I go to Tsu-ku-cha to the 
mountain Tsu-na-hi-lo, and I will visit it every year. On 
these occasions, when the king and his ministers offer me 
their tribute, then you shall stand face to face with me.” 
Therefore Mount '0-lu-no having increased to the height 
[aforesaid), suddenly falls down again at the top. 

About 200 li to the north-west of the royal city we 
come to a great snowy mountain, on the summit of Avliich 

(about to be noticed\ then measur- Aruna, “the red.” The s^nnbol 
ing north about six mile^, we should however, is especially referred to in 
come to Begrani ; from this, eight a note as being e<|uai in sound to 
miles north — according to our text >1(00) + 

—would take us up the Panjtjhir The symbols would 

liver, and not to the capital. There give Sunahir. The Japanese pho- 
is no bearing given in the French netic eipii valent for /ti is given as ki 
tran&lation, and it is po&sible that or y/, which (if correct) gives us 
the symbol for south in our text has fcijimagir. Juliensuggot'-Kshu lahila, 
been interpolated. From Hiueii The kingdom of T>aukuta ap- 

Tsiang’s remark “that the city of pears, f 10m the retui’ii journey, to be 
JSvetavilras could not be destroyed,” the same as Sewi^tan. The high 
we may perhaps i<lentify it with the mountain of Tukatu may perhaps 
Tetragonis> of Pliny, Hist. Nut,, lib. repreftent the 2 \a-na-hi-lo of the 
\i. c. 25. text. Lassen, lad. Alt., vol, iii p, 

' 0 -lu-no may be restored to SS4. 
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is a lake. Here whoever asks for rain or prays for fine 
weather, according to his request so he receives. 

Tradition says in old time there was an Arhat {Lo-han) 
belonging to Gandhara (Kien-t'o-lo) who constantly re- 
ceived the religious offerings of the Xaga king of this lake. 
On the arrival of the time for the mid-day meal, by his 
spiritual power he rose with the mat on wliich he sat into 
the air, and went (to the jplace ivhere the Nctga clKelt), His 
attendant, a ^ramanera {notice), secretly catching hold of the 
under part of the mat, when the time came for the Arhat to 
go, was transported in a moment with him {to the 2 xdace of 
the Ndga). On arriving at the palace, the Xaga saw the 
Sraman^ra. The Xaga-raja asking them to partake of his 
hospitality, he provided the Arhat with “ immortal food,” 
but gave to the Sramanera food used by men. Tlie Arhat 
having finished his meal, began then to preach for the good 
(3f the Xaga, whilst he desired the Sramanera, as was his 
custom, to wash out his alms-bowl. Xow the bowl hap- 
pened to liave in it some fragments of {the heavenly) 
food. Startled at the fragrance of this food,-^^ forthwith 
there arose in him an evil determination {vow). Irritated 
with his master, and hating the Xaga, he uttered the 
prayer {vow) that the force of all his religious merit might 
now be brought into operation with a view to deprive the 
Xaga of life, and, “ May I,” he said, “ myself become a 
Xaga-king,” 

j O ^ 

Xo sooner had tlie Siamanera made tliis vow than tlie 
Xaga perceived his head to be in pain. 

The Arhat having finished his preaching concerning tlie 
duty of repentance, the Xaga-raja confessed his sins, con- 
demning himself. But the Sramanera still cherishing 
hatred in his heart, confessed not. And now having 
returned to the saitghdrdnia, in very tiuth the prayer he 
had put up in consequence of the })L>wer of hi^ religious 
merit was accomplished, and that very niglit lie die<l and 

That is, btartled to find from different from tliat which he hadie- 
the fragiance that thi^ food ceixed. 
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became a Xac^a-uija. Then filled with rage, he entered 
the lake and killed the other Kaga king, and took pos- 
session of his palace; moreover, he attaclied to himself 
the whole fraternity of his class (i.e., all the Ndgas ) to 
enable him to cany out his original purpose. Then 
fiercely raising the winds and tempests, he rooted up the 
trees and aimed at the destruction of the convent. 

At this time Kanishka-raj a, surprised at the ravages, 
inquired of the Arhat as to the cause, on which he told 
the whole circumstance. The king therefore, for the sake 
of the Xaga,^'*^ founded a sahghdrdma at the foot of the 
Snowy Mountains, and raised a stupa about loO feet in 
height The Xaga, cherishing his former hatred, raised 
the wind and rain. The king persevering in his purpose 
of charity, the Xaga redoubled his fury (aiigrij imison), 
and became exceedingly fierce. Six times he destroyed 
the sahghdrdma and the stupa ^ and on the seventh occa- 
sion Ivanislika, confused by his failure, determined to fill 
the Kuga's lake and overthrow his palace. He came tliere- 
fore with his soldiers to the foot of the Snowy Mountains. 

Then theXaga-raja,being terrified and shaken wdth appre- 
hension, changed himself into an aged Brahman, and bow- 
ing down before the king’s elephant, he remonstrated with 
the king, and said, “ Maharaja, because of your accumu- 
lated merit in former births, you have now been born a 
king of men, and you have no wish which is not gratitieu 
Why then to-day are you seeking a quarrel with a Xaga ? 
Xagas are only brutish creatures. XeYertheless amongst 
lower creatures the Xaga possesses great power, w’hich 
cannot be resisted. He rides on the clouds, drives the 
winds, passes through space, and glides over the waters ; 
no human ])Ower can conquer him.-- Why then is the 
king’s heai't so angry ? You have now raised the army 

That is fas it seems), for the The three evil wa\s are birth 

sake of the Na:_"a who waa bead. as a bea'.t, a preta, (jr a demon. 

Ainon^ the lo\\ er creature,'' he- --- Or, ’‘it i^ im huiiuin power 

loiiLiinii to an e\il clu^s : rcteniny which restrains him,'' 
to the evil win. -5 or mudt s birth 
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of your country to fight with a single dragon ; if you con- 
C[uer, your renown will not spread very far;-^ but if you 
are conq^uered, then you will suffer the humiliation of de- 
feat. Let me advise the king to withdraw his troops.” 

The king Kanishka hesitating to comply, the dragon 
returned to his lake. His voice, like the thunderclap, shook 
the earth, and the fierce winds tore up the trees, whilst 
stones and sand pelted down like rain ; the sombre clouds 
obscured the air, so that the army and the horses were filled 
with terror. The king then paid his adoration to the Three 
Precious ones, and sought their help, saying, “ My abound- 
ing merit during former births has brought about my state 
as king of men. By my power I have restrained the strong 
and conquered the world (Jcunhudviixt). But now (cis it 
appears), by the onslaught of a dragon-beast overcome, this, 
verily, is proof of iny poor merit ! Let the full power of 
all my merit now appear ! ” 

Then from both his shoulders there arose a great flame 
and smoke.--^ The dragon fled, the winds Imslied, the 
mists were melted, and the clouds were scattered. Then 
the king commanded each man of his army to take a stone 
and thus to fill up the dragon lake. 

Again the dragon king changed Iiimself into a Biuhman, 
and asked the king once more, I am the Xaga king of 
yonder lake. Aflriglited by your power, I tender my 
submission. Would that the king in pity miglit forgive 
my former faults ! The king indeed loves to defend and 
cherish all animated beings, why then alone against 
me is he incensed ? If the king kill me, then we both 
shall fall into an ‘evil vay ' — the king, for killing; I, for 
cherishing an angry mind. Deeds and their coiisetptences 


Or, “‘an acknowledi^^r'cl - afar 
renown ; ’’ or it may be, as in Julien's 
translation, “the renown of one who 
cnn<iuers the distant;’’ this, how- 
fc-\er, appears strained. 

A great smoke - brightness. 
The flames on the shoulders are ob- 
servable on some of the Kanerki 
vor. I. 


coin<?. "We may c >nipare v, ith these 
flames the two ravens that ''it on the 
shoulders of and al-o “the 

echo of htatheii thoiuht which 
makes the dtive .-fit tm Chii-'t\ 
shoulder at Ids baptism ((trimm -> 
Teutonic Mytkofoyi/. by Stall} bras-^, 
\ol. i. p. 14S}. 


E 
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will be plainly manifested when the good and evil are 
brought to light/* 

The king then agreed with the Naga that if hereafter 
he should again be rebellious there should be no forgive- 
ness. Tlie Naga said, '' Because of my evil deeds I have 
received a dragon form. The nature of Nagas is fierce 
and wicked, so that they are unable to control themselves ; 
if by cliance an angry heart rises in me, it will be from 
forgetfulness of our present compact The king may now 
build the sahjjhdrdma once more ; I will not venture to 
destroy it again. Each day let the king send a man to 
observe the mountain top ; if it is black with clouds, then 
let him sound the ghant/i (drum or cymbal) loudly; when 
I hear tlie sound of it, my evil purpose will subside.’* 

Forthwith the king renewed his work in raising the 
sanghdrdiiia and std^a. People look out for the clouds 
and mists on the mountain top down to the present day. 
Tradition says that in this stuiKt there is a considerable 
quantity (a pint, or sJdng) of relics of Tathagata, con- 
sisting of his bones and tlesh, and that wonderful miracles 
are vu'uught thereby, which it W'ould be difficult to name 
separately. At one time, from within the stupa there 
arose suddenly a smoke, wdiicli was quickly followed by a 
fieice flame of fire. On this occasion the people said the 
stdpa was consumed. They gazed for a long time till the 
fire was expended and the smoke disappeared, ^Yhen they 
beheld a Sarlra like a white pearl gem,--^ which moved 
with a circular motion round the surmounting pole of the 
stdpa] it then separated itself and ascended up on high 
to the region of the clouds, and after scintillating there 
awhile, again descended with a circular motion.^-^ 

The words rendered “relics,” these two words that occurs in the 
&c., are in the original “bone and text, connected with r/tw, a peail. I 
tiesh i^aAras;'^ that is, bone and have therefore translated by 

Hesh remains,” or body-relics. peaii-gem. 

The symbol for “gem” is of 'i his account probably refers to 

unceitain meaning. There is a pre- some electrical phenomenon. The 
cious gem from the Lu country surmounting pole of the stCipa was 
called yu-fan. It is the latter of provided with metal rings or discs. 
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To tlie north-west of the capital there is a large river 
on the southern hank of which, in a convent of an old 
king, there is a inilk-tootli of Sakya EoJhisattva ; it is 
about an inch in length. 

To the south-east of this convent there is another, 
which is also called the convent of the old kino; ; in this 
is a piece of the skull-bone of Tathagata ; the surface of 
it is about an incli in breadth, its colour a yellowish 
white; the little hair orifices are plainly seen. There is, 
moreover, a hair-top"-^ of Tathagata of a dark auburn 
colour; the hair turns to the riglit; drawing it out, it is 
about a foot long ; when folded up it is only about half 
an inch. These three objects are reverenced with offer- 
ings by the king and the great ministers on each of the 
six fast {hobj) days. 

To the south-west of the convent of the skull-bone is 
the convent of the wife of the old king, in which there is 
a gilded stiiixt {copper gilt), about 100 feet in height. 
Tradition says in this stupa is about a pint of the relies 
of Buddha. On the fifteenth day of each month, in tiie 
eA'ening, it reflects a circular halo of glory which lights 
up the dew-dish.-^^ Thus it shines till the morning, when 
it gradually disappears and enters the stilpa. 

To the soutli-west of the town is iMouiit Pi-lo-sa-lo 
(Pilusara) ; the mountain spirit takes the form of an 
elephant, hence the name. In old days, when Tathagata 
was alive, the spiirit, called Pilusara {siang-lcioi, ix., 
ekphaut-fixed), asked the Lord of the World and 1200 
Arhats {to pavtabc of his hospitality). On the mountain 
crag is a great solid rock; here it wars Tatliagata receive - 1 
the offerings of the spirit. Afterwards Asoka-raja erectehi 


and was capped generally with a 
metal ‘’pitciier” l-'O called-. This 
would natuially act as a lightning 
conductor. 

This great river may be the 
affluent of the Kabul river flowing 
through the Ghorban-l valley. It 
flows about east and west after leav- 


ing the valley ; the '-(uitheru bank, 
therefore, would ])e that nearest tht? 
site of the capital. 

That is, a hair from the top- 
knot Iiair. 

/.c., the circular di'^h at the 
top of the surmounting pule. 

Elepliant-hrin. 
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on this same rock a siilpa about lOO feet in height It is 
now called the stApa of the Elephant-strength (Pilusara). 
They say that in this also is about a pint measure of 
the relics of Tatliagata. 

To the north of the Pilusara Stupa is a mountain cavern, 
below which is a Xaga fountain. It was here that Tatha- 
gata, having received from the spirit some food (v’/ce) with 
the Arhats, cleansed his mouth and rubbed his teeth with 
a piece of willow branch.-^- This he planted in the ground, 
and it forthwith took root, and is now a bushy grove. 
Afterwards men built here a sahfjlidrama, and called it 
the convent of the Pi-to-kia {the loillovj twig). 

Going eastward from this 6oo li or so, across a con- 
tinuation of mountains and valleys, the peaks being of a 
stupendous height, and skirting the “ black ridge,” we 
enter North India, and crossing the frontier, come to the 
country of Lan-po (Lamghan). 


The wood commonly used in 
India is that of the Khadira tree, 
the Acacia Catechu, After being 
used as a tooth -cleuner it is gene- 
rally split in two, and one part 
nse<l to scrape the tongue. Hence 
probably the name Pi-to-lciu given 
in the text, which seems to be a 


form of the Sanskrit vidala, leafless ; 
or, as Julien suggests, of Yaitraka, 
a reed, a twig. 

That is, the Siah Koh, or the 
range which separates Lamghan from 
the upper valley of the Kao and 
that of the Picha. 


END OF BOOK L 
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Relates to Three Countries^ viz.^ (i) Lan-po^ (2) Na-kielo-lio 
and (3) Klen 4 'o-lo. 

I. Navies of India. 

Ox examination, ^ve find that the names of India (Tfien- 
chu) are various and perplexing as to their authority. It 
was anciently called Shin-tu, also Hien-tau; hut now, 
according to the right pronunciation, it is called In-tu. 
The people of In-tu call their country hy different names 
according to their district. Each country has diverse 
customs. Aimin^T* at a general name which is the best 
soundincp, we will call the couiitrv In-tu.^ In Chinese 
this name signifies the Moon. Tiie moon has many 
names, of which this is one. For as it is said that all 
living things ceaselessly revolve in the wheel {of trans- 
migratioii) through the long night of ignorance, without a 
guiding star, their case is like {the icorld), the sun gone 
down ; as then the torch affords its connecting light, 
though there be the shining of the stars, how different 
from the bright {cool) moon ; just so the bright con- 
nected light of holy men and sages, guiding the world as 
the shining of the moon, have made this country eminent, 
and so it is called In-tu. 

The families of India are divided into castes, the Brah- 
mans particularly {are noted) on account of their purity 
and nobility. Tradition has so hallowed the name of this 
tribe that there is no question as to difference of place, 
but the people generally speak of India as the country of 
the Brahmans (Po-lo-men). 

1 See Jour, ser. iv. tom. x. p. 91. 
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2. Extent of I 7 idia, Clunate, &c. 

The countries embraced under this term of India are 
generally spoken of as the five Indies. In circuit this 
country is about 90.000 li ; on three sides it is bordered 
by the great sea ; on the north it is backed by the 
Snowy Mountains. The north part is broad, the southern 
part is narrow. Its shape is like the half-moon. The 
entire land is divided into seventy countries or so. The 
seasons are particularly hot ; the land is well watered ^ 
and humid. The north is a continuation of mountains and 
hills, the ground being dry and salt. On the east there 
are valleys and plains, which being well watered and 
cultivated, are fruitful and productive. The southern 
district is wooded and herbaceous ; the western parts are 
stony and barren. Such is the general account of this 
country. 

3. Measures of Length, 

To give a brief account of matters. In point of measure- 
ments, there is first of all the yojana {yii-shcn-na) ; this 
from the time of the holy kings of old has been regarded 
as a day's march for an army. The old accounts say it is 
equal to 40 li ; according to the common reckoning in 
India it is 30 li, but in the sacred books (of Buddha) the 
yojana is only 16 li. 

In tlie subdivision of distances, a yojana is equal to eight 
Jcrosas (keu-lu-she) \ a krosa is the distance that the low- 
ing of a cow can be heard ; a krosa is divided into 500 bows 
(dhanus)\ a bow is divided into four cubits (Jiastas)] a 
cubit is divided into 24 fingers (aiigulis)] a finger is divided 
into seven barleycorns (yavas) ; and so on to a louse (yuka), 
a nit (likslid), a dust grain, a cow's hair, a sheep's hair, a 
liare's down, copper-water,^ and so on for seven divisions, 

2 Has many fountains, dha (p. 87 ). The expression copper- 

3 An enumeration corresponding water may refer to the size of the 
to that in the text will be found in small hole made in the tamrt or 
the LaUta Vistara (Foucaux, p. i42) cupper cup for the admission of 
and in the Romantic Legerdi of Bud- water. 
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till we come to a small grain of dust; this is divided 
sevenfold till we come to an excessively small grain of 
dust {anu) ; this cannot be divided further without ar- 
riving at nothingness, and so it is called the infinitely 
small {paramdnit). 

4. Astroiioiny, the Calendar, &c. 

Although the revolution of the Yin and Yang principles 
and the successive mansions of the sun and moon be 
called by names different from ours, yet tlie seasons are 
the same ; the names of the months are derived from the 
position {of the moon in respect) of the asterisms. 

The shortest portion of time is called a fsa-na (kshana) ; 
120 Ishanas make a ta 4 'sa-na (takshana) ; 60 of these 
make a laf'o (lava); 30 of these make a maudiit-U-to 
(muliurta) ; five of these make a period of time ” (Jedla) ; 
six of these make a day and night {ah 6 rdtra)f but 
commonly the day and night are divided into eight halds? 

The period from the new moon till full moon is called 
the white division {S alda-pahsha) of the month; the 
period from the full mouii till the disappearance {of the 
light) is called the dark portion {Krishna-pahsha). The dark 
portion comprises fourteen or fifteen days, because fine month 
is sometimes long and sometimes short. The precedim*' 
dark portion and the following light portion together form 
a month; six months form a ‘'march” {hing, s. agana). The 
sun when it moves witliiii {the eqaator) is said to be on 
its northward march f when it moves without {the equator) 
It is on its southern march.’^ These two periods form a 
year {vat so 7x1). 

The year, again, is divided into six seasons. Prom the 
i6th day of the ist month till the 15th day of the 3d 
month is the season of gradual heat; from the idtii day of 

^ Three in the day, three in the again divided into four jiaits or pe* 
night. — Ch. £d. nods {ahe — L'h. Ed. 

^ Four for the day and four for ® VtUiruh'aiia. 

the night; each of the-^e Udds is P PaLikupuana. 
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the 3d month till the 15th day of the 5th month is called 
the season of full heat ; from the i6th day of the 5th month 
till the 15th day of the 7th month is called the rainy season; 
from the i6th day of the 7th month till the 15th day of the 
gth month is called the season of growth {vegetation) ; from 
the i6th day of the gth month to the 15th day of the i ith 
month is called the season of gradual cold ; from the i6tli 
day of the i ith month to the 15th day of the ist month is 
called the season of great {fitU) cold.* 

xVccorJing to the holy doctrine of Tathagata, the year is 
divided into three seasons. From the i6th day of the ist 
month till the 15 th day of the 5 th month is called the hot 
season; from the i6th day of the 5th month till the isth 
d^iy of the gth month is called the wet season ; from the 
1 6th day of the gth month to the 15th day of the ist 
month is called the cold season. Again, there are four 
seasons, called spring, summer, autumn, winter. The 
three spring months are called Clii-ta-lo (Cliaitra) month, 
Fe'i - she - hie (Yai saka) month, Sh e-sc- eh 'a ( J yesli tha) ; 
these correspond with the time from the i6tli day of 
the 1st month to the 15th of the 4th month. The three 
summer months are called ' An-slta-cha (Ashadha) month, 
Chi-lo-fa-na (Sravana) month, To-ta-lo-jga-to (Fhiidrapada) 
month; these correspond to the time between the i6th 
day of the 4th month to the 15th day of the 7th month. 
The three autumn months are called, ' An-slii-fo-hu^-clie 
(Asvayuja) month, Kia-li-ta-ha (Karttika) month, 
hia-chhlo (MCirgasirsha) month; these correspond to the 
time between the i6th day of tlie 7th month to the 
i5tii day of the loth month. The three months of 
winter are called F’o-sha (Pushya) month, Jlcf-hu (Maglia) 
month, and F o-U-hin-na (Phaiguna) mouth ; these cor- 

® These six seasons [fitavas) are re- gasirsha and Pushya ; and (6) 
spectively (i) Vasanta, including the iro — Maglia and Phiilguna. In the 
months of Chaitra and Vai^akha ; south they are reckoned as begiu- 
(2) Orishma — JyOshtha and Asha- ning a month later, 
dha ; (3) VaiAids — Sravana and ^ The symbol 4 'w is for — Julien 

Phadrapada ; {4) S'aradd — As\ina in he, 

and Karttika ; (5) Htmanta -Mai- The symbol a'i is for Jul. 
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respond with the time between the i6th day of the loth 
mouth to the 15th day of the ist month in China. In 
old times in India the priestly fraternity, relying on the 
holy teaching of Buddha, had a double resting-time 
(during the rams), viz., either the former three months or 
the latter three months ; these periods were either from 
tlie i6tli day of the 5th month to the 15th day of the 
8th month, or from the i6th day of the 6th month to the 
15th day of the 9th month. 

Translators of the Sdtras {king) and the Vinaya {Jiu) 
belonging to former generations employed the terms Tso- 
Ilia and Tso-Ia-hia^- to signify the rest during tlie rainy 
season ; but this was because the ignorant {common) people 
of the frontier countries did not understand the right soimds 
of the language of the middle country {Indict), or that they 
translated before they comprehended the local phrases : 
this was the cause of error. And for the same reason 
occur the mistakes about the time of Tathagata’s con- 
ception, birth, departure from his home, enlightenmeiir, 
and Kiri'ctncty which we shall notice in the subsequent 
records. 


5 . Towns and Buildings, 

The towns and villages have inner gates ; tlie walls 
are wide and high ; the streets and lanes are tortuous, 
and the roads winding. The thoroughfares are dirty and 


I have preferred not to alter 
the text, and translate the pa^ 
i&age liteially. The “ double period 
of rest during the rainy season was 
an early ordinance, found in the 
Vinaya, It was &o arranged that 
those who were preventetl from ar- 
riving at the appointed time might 
begin their “ rest ” a month later. 
If, however, we suppose the symbol 
hany to be a mistake for yu, then 
the passage will run thus : “ The 
prtestiy fraternity retired into fixed 
dwellings during the rainy season.’’ 
See Burnouf, Introd., p. 254. 


^ I cannot but think that 
and hi in the«:e phrases are iiit-^nd^d 
to be phonetic equivalents for 
Var^ha, and that the author i-s 
pointing out the error of those who 
adopted such inadequate sounds. 
M. Julien’s explanation howev* r, 
may be the correct one '^vid. Julieii ni 
loc., n, 

^ Such is the meaning generally 
assigned to the symbols Itn tien. I 
do not understand the tran-Iatioii 
given by Julien ; the texts perhaps 
are different. 
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the stalls arranged on both sides of the road with appro- 
priate signs. Butchers, fishers, dancers, executioners, and 
scavengers, and so on, have their abodes without the 
city. In coming and going these persons are bound to 
keep on the left side of the road till they arrive at their 
homes. Their houses are surrounded by low walls, and 
form the suburbs. The earth being soft and inuddy, the 
M^alls of the towns are mostly built of brick or tiles. The 
towers on the walls are constructed of wood or bamboo; 
the houses have balconies and belvederes, which are made 
of wood, with a coating of lime or mortar, and covered with 
tiles. The different buildings have the same form as those 
in China : rushes, or dry branches, or tiles, or boards are 
used for covering them. The walls are covered with 
lime and mud, mixed with cow’s dung for purity. At 
different seasons they scatter flowers about. Such are 
some of their different customs. 

Tiie saiighdramas are constructed with extraordinary 
skill. A three-storied tower is erected at each of the 
four angles. The beams and the projecting heads are 
carved with great skill in different shapes. The doors, 
windows, and the low w^alls are painted profusely; the 
monks’ cells are ornamental on the inside and plain on 
the outside.^^ In tlie very middle^® of the building is the 
liall, high and wide. There are various storeyed chambers 
and turrets of different height and shape, without any 
lixed rule. The doors open towards the east; the royal 
throne also faces the east. 

The phrase elinng Jcoh means monks” or “the religious,” the 
“ a storeved room or pavilion ; ” so dark*clad. 

at least I understand it. M. Julien The phrase ngau skill may 

translates as though it meant a mean “the sleeping apartments,” 
double-storeyed room, or a pavilion as Julien translates ; but I hesitate 
^vith tivo storeys. The passage lite- to give it this meaning, because the 
rally translated is : “ Angle towers monks slept in their cells, and not in 
rise on the four sides ; there are (or a dormitory. The hall I take to be 
they are) storeyed buildings of three the hall for religious worship. The 
stages.” account here given corresponds very 

^ I take li shu to mean “the closely with the description of the 
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6. Scats, Clothing, See, 

When they sit or rest they all use mats ; the royal 
family and the great personages and assistant officers use 
mats variously ornamented, but in size they are the same. 
The throne of the reigning sovereign is large and high, 
and much adorned with precious gems : it is called the 
Lion-throne {simhdsana). It is covered with extremely 
fine drapery ; the footstool is adorned with gems. The 
nobility use beautifully painted and enriched seats, ac- 
cording to their taste. 


7. Dress, Habits, &c. 

Their clothing is not cut or fashioned ; they mostly affect 
fresh-white garments ; they esteem little those of mixed 
colour or ornamented. The men wind their garments 
round their middle, then gather them under the armpits, 
and let them fall down across the body, hanging to the 
right. The robes of the women fall down to the ground ; 
they completely cover tlieir shoirlders. They wear a little 
knot of liair on their crowns, and let the rest of their liair 
fall loose. Some of the men cut off their moustaches, 
and have other odd customs. On their heads the people 
wear caps (ctoiviis), with flower- wreaths and jewellci 
necklets. Tlieir garments are made of Kiau-shc-uc {kau- 
seya) and of cotton. Kiau-slic-ye is the yunduct of the 
wild silkworm. They have garments also of Tso-mo 
(ksliaunui), which is a sort of hemp; garments also made 
oi Kien-po-lo (kambala) which is woven from fine goat-hair; 
garments also made from Ilo-la-li (kaiala)^^ Tins btuff is 
made from the fine hair of a wild animal: it is seldom 
this can be woven, and therefore the stuff is very valuable, 
and it is regarded as fine clothing. 

In Xorth India, where the air is cold, they wear short 

Viharas in Nepal at the present day. mshafhjd ("Pali, or mats 

The expression here used niay used by Buddhists, 
mean “matted beds” or “seats.” The Japanese otjuivalents are 

It is commonly used to denote the Ka-ra-Ui. 
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and close-fitting garments, like the Hu people. The dress 
and ornaments worn by non-believers are varied and 
mixed. Some wear peacocks* feathers ; some wear as 
ornaments necklaces made of skull bones (the Kapdla- 
dhdrinas ) ; some have no clothing, but go naked {Nir- 
grantlias)] some wear leaf or bark garments; some pull 
out their hair and cut off their moustaches ; others have 
bushy whiskers and their hair braided on the top of their 
heads. The costume is not uniform, and the colour, whether 
red or white, not constant. 

The Shamans (Sramanas) have only three kinds of 
robes, viz., the Sangddo-kij the Nl-fo-si-na. The cut of the 
three robes is not the same, but depends on the school. 
Some have wide or narrow borders, others have small or 
large flaps. The Sang-Tdo-hi covers the left shoulder and 
conceals the two armpits. It is worn open on the left and 
closed on the right. It is cut longer than the waist. The 
Ni-fo-se-na has neither girdle nor tassels. When putting 
it on, it is plaited in folds and worn round the loins with 
a cord fastening. The schools differ as to the colour of 
this garment : both yellow and red are used. 

The Kshattriyas and the Brahmans are cleanly and 
wholesome in their dress, and they live in a homely and 
frugal way. The king of the country and the great mini- 
sters wear garments and ornaments different in their cha- 
racter. They use flowers for decorating their hair, with 
gem-decked caps ; they ornament themselves with brace- 
lets and necklaces. 

There are rich merchants who deal exclusively in 
gold trinkets, and so on. They mostly go bare- footed ; few 
wear sandals. They stain their teeth red or black ; they 
hind up their hair and pierce their ears ; they ornament 
their noses, and have large eyes. Such is their appearance. 

There are onlv two names mean that the great 

given in the text. The first, viz., the merchants use only bracelets. 
i<€n'j -Ua-cfii — Sanghati is omitted. This may also mean “they 

The other two are the Sankalcshikd have handsome noses.” 
and the Nlvdsana. 
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8 . Cleanliness, Ablutions, &c. 

They are very particular in their personal cleanliness, 
and allow no remissness in this particular. All wash 
themselves before eating ; they never use that which has 
been left over {from a former mcal)\ they do not pass the 
dishes. "Vyoodeii and stone vessels, when used, must be 
destroyed; vessels of gold, silver, copper, or iron after each 
meal must be rubbed and polished. After eating they 
cleanse their teeth with a willow stick, and wash their 
hands and mouth. 

Until these ablutions are finished they do not touch 
one another. Every time they perform the functions of 
nature they wash their bodies and use perfumes of 
sandal- wood or turmeric. 

When the king washes— they strike the drums and sing 
hymns to the sound of musical instruments, pjefore 
offering their religious services and petitions, they wash 
and bathe themselves. 

9. Writing, La/ignage, Books, the Vedas, Study. 

The letters of their alphabet were arranged by Brahmfi- 
deva, and their forms have been handed down from the 
first till now. They are forty-seven in number, and are 
combined so as to form words according to the olject, and 
according to circumstances {of time or : there are 

other forms {inflexions) used. This alphabet has spread 
in different directions and formed diverse branches, ac- 
cording to circumstances ; therefore there have been slight 
modifications in the sounds of the words {^pohrn htn- 
(juage ) ; but in its great features there has been no change. 
Middle India preserves the original character of the lan- 
guage in its integrity. Here the ])ronuiiciation is soft and 
agreeable, and like the language of the Devas, The pro- 
nunciation of the words is clear and pure, and fit as a 

-- Julien traii'^lates “when the king is going out;” but in my copy 
it i', a* in the text 
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model for all men. The people of the frontiers have con- 
tracted several erroneous modes of pronunciation ; for ac- 
cording to the licentious habits of the people, so also will 
be the corrupt nature of their language. 

With respect to the records of events, each province 
has its own official for preserving them in writing. The 
record of these events in their full character is called 
Ni-Io-]ji-c]t a (Xilapita, hhie deposit). In these records 
are mentioned good and evil events, with calamities and 
fortunate occurrences. 

To educate and encourage the young, they are first 
taught {led) to study the book of twelve chapters (^Sid- 
dhavctdu),^ 

After arriving at the age of seven years and upwards, 
the young are instructed in the five Vidyds, Sdstras of 
great importance.^^ The first is called the elucidation of 
sounds {Sabdavidyd) This treatise explains and illus- 
trates the agreement {concoQ'dance) of words, and it provides 
an index for derivatives. 

The second I’idyd is called Kiait-ming {Silpasthdna- 
vidyd ) ; it treats of the arts, mechanics, explains the 
principles of the Yhi and Yang and the calendar. 

The third is called the medicinal treatise {Chile Usd vidyd)) 
it embraces formulae for protection, secret charms {the use 
of) medicinal stones, acupuncture, and mugwort. 

The fourth vidyd is called the Hetiividyd {science of 
causes ) ; its name is derived from the character of the 
\vork, which relates to the determination of the true and 
false, and reduces to their last terms the definition of right 
and wrong. 

The fifth vidyd is called the science of the interior ” 

^ This work in twelve chapters is see Max Muller’s letter to the Aca- 
thixt c!x\le(\Siddhai'astu{Sih-ti-chanfj) danii, Sept. 25, iSSo ; 2i\>o Indian 
in the Fan-i~min(j-i-tsi {book xiv. Antiq., vol. ix, p. 307. 

17 a). It is called Sih-ti-lo-sii-to by Or, it may be translated “the 

I*t&ini2: {Nan hae, iv. 8 a) by mistake great Saatra^ or S'dttras of the live 
fi)T Sih-ti-po-m-to, i.e., Siddkavastu. Vidyds" in Chinese, Miny. See 
For some remarks on this subject below, Book iii. note 102. 
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{Adhydtmavidyd ) ; it relates to the five vehicles,^ their 
causes and consequences, and the subtle influences of 
these. 

The Brahmans study the four VMa Sdstras. The first 
is called SJunt {longevity ) ; it relates to the preservation 
of life and the regulation of the natural condition. The 
second is called Sse {sacrifice ) ; it relates to the {rules of) 
sacrifice and prayer. The third is called Flag {peace or 
regulation ) ; it relates to decorum, casting of lots, military 
affairs, and army regulations. Tlie fourth is called Sluo 
{secret mysteries ) ; it relates to various branches of science, 
incantations, medicine.-® 

The teachers {of these vjotIcs) must themselves have 
closely studied the deep and secret principles they con- 
tain, and penetrated to their remotest nieai]ing. They 
then explain their general sense, and guide their pupils 
in understanding the words which are difficult. They urge 
them on and skilfully conduct them. They add lustre to 
their poor knowledge, and stimulate the des})onding. If 
they find that their pupils are satisfied with their ac(_[uire- 
ments, and so wish to escape to attend to their worldly 
duties, then they use means to keep them in their j)ower. 
When they have finished their education, and have at- 
tained thirty years of age, then their character is forniL^il 
and their knowledge ripe. Wiieii they have secured an 
occupation they first of all thank their master rhr Ids atten- 
tion. There are some, deeply versed in antiquity, wdio 
devote themselves to elegant studies, and live aji-ait from 
the world, and retain the simplicity of their character. 
These rise above mundane presents, and are as insensible to 
renown as to the contempt of the world. Their name 
having spread afar, the ruleis appreciate tliem highly, but 


-5 The five Vehicles, f.e., the five dainefi disciple, f 5 W)f tit,* lay di'-ciple. 
decrees, of rehVious advance among The four ^ tdaSj in the oiJ«r 

the Uuduhi&ts : q; The \ehicle of they are here .spokt-n of, are the 
Budillia, 1^2) of the Bddhibattvas, (3) 2 i/ur Veda^ the IV(/a, the 

of the PratyekaBuddha, (4) of the or- Suma Veda, the A t/otria Veda. 
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are unable to draw them to the court. The chief of the 
country honours them on account of their (mental) gifts, and 
the people exalt their fame and render them universal hom- 
ae:e. This is the reason of their devoting themselves to their 
studies with ardour and resolution, without any sense of 
fatigue. They search for wisdom, relying on their own re- 
sources, Although they are possessed of large wealth, yet 
they will wander here and there to seek their subsistence. 
There are others who, whilst attaching value to letters, will 
yet without shame consume their fortunes in wandering 
about for pleasure, neglecting their duties. They sq^uander 
their substance in costly food and clothing. Having no vir- 
tuous principle, and no desire to study, they are brought 
to disgrace, and their infamy is widely circulated. 

So, according to the class they belong to, all gain know- 
ledge of the doctrine of Tathagata; but, as the time is 
distant since the holy one lived, his doctrine is presented 
in a changed form, and so it is understood, rightly or not, 
according to the intelligence of those who inquire into it. 

10. Buddhist Schools y Books, Discussions, Discipline, 

The different schools are constantly at variance, and 
their contending utterances rise like the angry waves of 
the sea. The difterent sects have their separate masters, 
and in various directions aim at one end. 

There are Eighteen schools, each claiming pre-eminence. 
The partisans of the Great and Little Vehicle are content 
to dwell apait. There are some who give themselves up 
to quiet contemplation, and devote themselves, whether 
walking or standing still or sitting down, to the acquire- 
ment of wisdom and insight ; others, on the contrary, differ 
from these in raking noisy contentions about their faith. 
According to their fraternity, they are governed by dis- 
tinctive rules and regulations, vdiicli we need not name. 

The Vinaya (Im), discourses (luii)^ siitras (]dn<j), are 
equally Buddhist books. He who can entirely explain 
one class of these books is exempted from the control of 
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the Jcar/muldna, If he can explain two classes, he receives 
in addition the equipments of an upper seat (roo7)i) ; he 
who can explain three classes has allotted to him different 
servants to attend to and obey him ; he wdio can explain 
four classes has ^'pure men (Kpdsalcas) allotted to him as 
attendants ; he who can explain five classes of books is 
then allowed an elephant carriage ; he wdio can explain 
six classes of books is allowed a surrounding escort. 
When a man’s renowm has reached to a liigh distinction, 
then at different times he convokes an as-embly for dis- 
cussion. He judges of the superior or inferior talent of 
those who take part in it ; he distinguishes their good or 
bad points; he praises the clever and reproves the faulty; 
if one of the assembly distinguislies himself by refined 
language, subtle investigation, deep penetration, and severe 
logic, then lie is mounted on an elephant covered with 
precious ornaments, and conducted by a numerous suite to 
the gates of the convent. 

If, on the contrary, one of the members breaks do\vii in 
his argument, or uses poor and inelegant phrases, or if ho 
violates a rule in logic and adapts his words accordingly, 
they proceed to disfigure his face wdth red and wdiite, and 
cover his body with dirt and dust, and then carry him off 
to some deserted spot or leave him in a ditcli. Thus they 
distinguish hetweeii the meritorious and the worthless, 
between the wise and the foolish. 

I’lie pursuit of pleasure belongs to a worldly life, to 
follow knowledge to a religious life ; to letiirn to a worldly 
life from one of religion is consi<iered Idamewoitliy. If 
one breaks the lules of discipline, the transgrossor is 
publicly reproved: for a sliglit fault a reprimand i^ 
given or a temporary banishment {*:nforccd silence)] for 
a grave fault expulsion is enforced. Those wdio are 
thus expelled for life go out to seek some dwelling-2»lace, 
or, finding no jJace of refuge, woander about the ir'a'i^; 
sometimes they go back to their old occupation (rc^rme 
lay life). 

\oh. I. 


F 
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II. Castes — Marriage. 

With respect to the division of families, there are four 
classifications. The first is called the Brahman {Po 4 o-inen), 
men of pure conduct. They guard themselves in religion, 
live purely, and observe the most correct principles. The 
second is called Kshattriya {T'sa'ti-li)^ the royal caste. 
For ages they have been the governing class : they apply 
themselves to virtue (humanity) and kindness. The third 
is called Yaisyas (fei-she 4 i), the merchant class: they 
engage in commercial exchange, and they follow profit at 
home and abroad. The fourth is called Sudra (Slm-fo-lo), 
the agricultural class : they labour in ploughing and tillage. 
In these four classes purity or impurity of caste assigns 
to every one his place, AYhen they marry they rise or 
fall in position according to their new relationship. They 
do not allow promiscuous marriages between relations. 
A woman once married can never take another husband. 
Besides these there are other classes of many kinds that 
intermarry according to their several callings. It would 
be difficult to speak of these in detail. 

12 . Royal Family, Troops, Weapons. 

The succession of kings is confined to the Kshattriya 
(Tsa-li) caste, who by usurpation and bloodshed have from 
time to time raised themselves to power. Although a dis- 
tinct caste, they are regarded as honourable (or lords). 

The chief soldiers of the country are selected from the 
bravest of the people, and as the sons follow the profes- 
sion of their fathers, they soon accpiire a knowledge of the 
art of war. These dwtdl in garrison around the palace 
(duriny 'peace), hut when on an expedition they march in 
front as an advanced guard. There are four divisions of 
the army, \iz. — (i) the infantry, (2) the cavalry, (3) the 
chariots, (4) the elephants.-'^ The elephants are covered 
with strong armour, and their tusks are provided with 

^ /.e., the j>iittokdija, ohaMya, ratlialdija, and Itaalldya di\isioiis. 
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sharp spurs. A leader in a car gives the command, whil'^t 
two attemlants on the right and left drive his chariot, 
which is drawn by four liurses abreast. The general of 
the soldiers remains in his chariot; he is surrounded by a 
hie of .uuards, who keep close to his chariot wheels. 

The cavalry spread themselves in front to resist an 
attack, and in case of defeat tliey carry orders Ijither and 
thither. The infantry by their cpiick movements contri- 
bute to the defence. These men are chosen fur their cou- 
rage and strength. They carry" a long spear and a great 
sliield ; sometimes they hold a sword or sabre, and ad- 
vance to the front with impetuosity. All their weapons 
of war are sharp and pointed. Some of tliem are these — 
spears, shields, bows, arrows, swords, sabres, battle-axe'^, 
lances, halberds, long javelins, and various kinds of slings.-"^ 
All these thev have used for ages. 

13 . 21 aimers. Administration of Lazv, Ordeals. 

AVith respect to the ordinary people, altliougli tliey^ are 
naturally’ light-minded, yet they are upright and Ijonourable. 
la money’ matters they’ are without craft, and in admini- 
-stering justice they are considerate. They dread the retri- 
bution of another state of existence, and make light of tlie 
things of the present world. They are not deceitful or 
treacherous in their conduct, and are faithful to their 
oaths and promises. In their rules of government there is 
remarkable rectitude, whilst in their behaviour there is 
much gentleness and sweetness. AVith resjject to crimi- 
nals or rebels, these are few in iiumher, and only occasion- 
ally’ troublesome, AVheii tlie laws are broken or the power 
of the ruler violated, then the matter is clearly sifted ami 
the offenders imprisoned. Tliere is no inlliedon of corpo- 
ral punisliment ; they’ are simply left to live or die, and are 
not counted among men. AVlieu tlie rules of ju’opriety or 

^ Compare the weapons in the the BwWhht f>f Ai^nifd, 

hands uf r^pre'-'-nttU in the (fcc., pp. il, 20, 51, O7, 6S, 72, 73, 

AjanUl freacoes. — liuiuea', hSttt^ vn Xc. 
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justice are violated, or w'hen a man fails in fidelity or 
filial piety, then they cut his nose or his ears off, or his 
hands and feet, or expel him from the country or drive 
him out into the desert wilds. For other faults, except 
these, a small payment of money will redeem the punish- 
ment. In the investigation of criminal cases there is no 
use of rod or staff to obtain proofs (of guilt). In ques- 
tioning an accused person, if he replies with frankness the 
punishment is proportioned accordingly ; but if the ac- 
cused obstinately denies his fault, or in despite of it 
attempts to excuse himself, then in searching out the 
truth to the bottom, when it is necessary to pass sentence, 
there are four kinds of ordeal used — (i) by water, (2) by 
force, (3) by weighing, (4) by poison. 

When the ordeal is by water, then the accused is placed 
in a sack connected with a stone vessel and thrown into 
deep water. They then judge of his innocence {truth) or 
guilt ill this way — if the man sinks and the stone floats 
he is guilty ; but if the man floats and the stone sinks 
then he is pronounced innocent. 

Secondly, by fire. They heat a plate of iron and make 
the accused sit on it, and again place his feet on it, and 
apply it to the palms of his hands ; moreover, he is made 
to pass his tongue over it ; if no scars result, he is 
innocent ; if there are scars, his guilt is proved. In case of 
weak and timid persons who cannot endure such ordeal, 
they take a flower-bud and cast it towards the fire ; if it 
opens, he is innocent ; if the flower is burnt, he is guilty. 

Ordeal by weight is this : A man and a stone are placed 
in a balance evenly, then they judge according to lightness 
or weight. If the accused is innocent, then the man 
weighs down the stone, which rises in the balance ; if he 
is guilty, the man rises and the stone falls. 

Ordeal hy ])oison is this: They take a ram and make 
an incision in its riglit thigh, then mixing all sorts of 
poison with a portion of the food of the accused man,i 
they place it in the incision made in the thigh (^yfthc anij 
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mal ) ; if the nmu is guilty, then the poison takes effect 
and the creature dies; if he is innocent, then the poison 
has no effect, and he survives. 

By these four methods of trial the ^vay of crime is 
stopped. 


A 


14. Forms of Politeness. 

There are nine methods of showing outward respect — 
(i) hy selecting words of a soothing character in making 
requests; (2) by bowing the head to show respect; (3) by 
raising the hands and bowing; (4) by joining the hands 
and bowing low ; (5) by bending the knee; (6) by a pros- 
tration;^^ (7) by a prostration on hands and knees; (8j 
by touching tlie ground with the five circles ; (9) by 
stretching the five parts of the body on tlie ground. 

Of these nine methods the most respectful is to make 
one prostration on the ground and then to kneel and laud 
tlie virtues of the one addressed. AYlieu at a distance it 
is usual to bow low;^^ when near, then it is customary to 
kiss the feet and rub the ankles {(f the ixv soil addressed). 

Whenever orders are received at tiie hands of a su- 
perior, the person lifts the skirts of his robes and makes a 
])ro3tiation. The superior or honourable ]iersou who is 
thus reverenced must speak gently {to the inferior), either 
touching his head or patting his back, and addressing him 
with good words of direction or advice to show his affection. 

When a Sramana, or one who has eiiteied on the religious 
life, has been tlius respectfully addressed, lie simply re- 
plies by ex[)ressing a good wish {con:). 

Xot only do tliey prostrate themselves to sliow reve- 
rence, but they also turn round towards the thing reve- 
renced in many ways, sometimes with one turn, some- 
times witli tliiee: if from some long-cherished feeling 
there is a call for marked reverence, then according to the 
desire of the person. 


To kneel on all-fours — Welh Wnniams. 
K'i mtnj, to bow to the gruund. — W. W\ 
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15. Medicines, Funeral Cn stems, &c. 

Every one who falls sick fasts for seven clays. During 
this interval many recover, but if the sickness lasts they 
take medicine. The character of these medicines is diffe- 
rent, and their names also. The doctors differ in their 
inodes of examination and treatment. 

When a person dies, those who attend the funeral raise 
lamentable cries and weep together. They rend their 
garments and loosen their hair ; they strike their heads 
and beat their breasts. There are no regulations as to 
dress for mourning, nor any fixed time for observing it. 

There are three methods of paying the last tribute to 
the dead : (i) by cremation — wood being made into a 
pyre, the body is burnt ; (2) by water — the body is thrown 
into deep flowing water and abandoned; (3) by desertion 
— the body is cast into some forest-wild, to be devoured 
by beasts. 

When the king dies, his successor is first appointed, 
tliat he may preside at the funeral rites and fix the 
different points of precedence. Whilst living they give 
{tluiv rulers) titles according to their character (virtue ) ; 
when dead there are no posthumous titles. 

In a house where there has been a death there is no 
eating allowed ; but after the funeral they resume their 
usual (hahits). There are no anniversaries (of the death) 
observed. Those who have attended a death they consider 
unclean ; they all Lathe outside the town and then enter 
their houses. 

The old and infirm who come near to death, and those 
entangled in a severe sickness, who fear to linger to the 
end of their days, and through disgust wish to escape the 
troubles of life, or those who desire release from the 
trifling affairs of the world and its concerns (J^he concerns 
these, after receiving a farewell meal at the hands 
of their relatives or friends, they place, amid the sounds 
of music, on a boat which they propel into the midst of 
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the Ganges, where such persons drown themselves. They 
think thus to secure a birth among the Uevas. Eareiy 
one of these may be seen not yet dead on the borders {of 
the river). 

The priests are not allowed to lament or cry for the 
dead ; when a father or mother of a |)riest dies they 
recite their prayers, recounting {pledgvifj) their obligations 
to them ; reflecting on the past, they carefully attend to 
them now dead. They expect by this to increase the 
mj’sterious character of their religious merit. 

16 . Civil Administration, Revenues^ &c. 

As the administration of tlie government is founded on 
benign principles, the executive is simple. The families 
are not entered on registers, and the people are not sub- 
ject to forced labour {conscription). The p)tivate demesnes 
of the crown are divided into four principal parts ; the 
iirst is for carrying out the afiairs of state and providing 
sacrificial offerings ; the second is for providing subsidies 
for the ministers and chief officeis of state ; tlie third is 
for rewarding men of distinguished ability ; and the fourth 
is for charity to religious bodies, whereby the field of 
merit is cultivated {planted). In tliis way the taxes on 
tlie people are light, and the personal service required of 
them is moderate. Each one keeps liis own worldly goods 
in peace, and all till the ground for their subsistence. 
These who cultivate the royal estates pay a sixth part of 
the produce as tribute. The merchants who engage in 
commerce come and go in carrying out tlieir transactions. 
The river-passages and the road-barriers are open on pay- 
ment of a small toll. When the public works require it, 
labour is exacted but paid for. The payment is in strict 
proportion to the woik done. 

The military guard the frontiers, or go out to punish the 
refractory. They also mount guard at night round the 
palace. The soldiers are levied according to tlie require- 
ments of the service ; they are promised certain payments 
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and are publicly enrolled. The governors, ministers, 
magistrates, and officials have each a portion of land con- 
signed to them for their personal support. 


17. Plants and Trees ^ Agriadtiire, Food, Drink, Cookery. 

The climate and the quality of the soil being different 
according to situation, the produce of the land is various 
in its character. The flowers and plants, the fruits and 
trees are of different kinds, and have distinct names. 
There is, for instance, the Amala fruit (Ngan-modo), the 
Amla fruit {Ngdn-mi-lo), the Madhuka fruit {Mo-tii-kia), 
the Bhadra fruit {jpo-ta-lo), the Kapittha fruit {hic-jpi-ia), 
the Amala fruit the Tinduka fruit {Gliin-tu-kicC), 

the Udumbara fruit {Wu-tan-jpo-ld), the Mocha fruit {Man- 
cite), the Nffiikela fruit {Na-li-kidd), the Panasa fruit {Pan- 
na-sd). It would be difficult to enumerate all the kinds 
of fruit ; we have briefly named those most esteemed by 
the people. As for the date {Tsau), the chestnut (Zz 7 i).the 
loquat (P’f), and the persimmon {Thi), they are not known. 
Tiie pear {Li), the wild plum (iVra'), the peach {T'cai), the 
apricot {Hang or Mid), the grape {Po-tau), &c., these all 
have been brought from the country of Kasmir, and are 
found growing 011 every side. Pomegranates and sweet 
oranges are grown everywhere. 

In cultivating the laud, those whose duty it is sow and 
reap, plough and harrow {iceed), and plant according to 
the season; and after their labour they rest awhile. 
Among the products of the ground, rice and corn are most 
plentiful. With respect to edible herbs and plants, we 
may name ginger and mustard, melons and pumpkins, the 
Heundo {Kandu 1 ) plant, and others. Onions and garlic 
are little grown ; and few persons eat them ; if any one 
uses them for food, they are expelled, beyond the walls of 
the town. The most usual food is milk, butter, cream, 
soft sugar, sugar-candy, the oil of the mustard-seed, and 
all sorts of cakes made of corn are xised as food. Fish^ 
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mutton, gazelle, and deer they eat generally fresh, some- 
times salted ; they are forbidden to eat the flesh of the 
ox, the ass, the elephant, the horse, the pig, the dog, the 
fox, the wolf, tlie lion, the monkey, and all the hairy kind. 
Those Mdio eat them are despised and scorned, and are 
universally reprobated ; they li\'e outside tlie walls, and 
are seldom seen among men. 

With respect to the different kinds of wine and liquors, 
there are various sorts. The juice of the grape and sugar- 
cane, these are used by the Kshattriyas as drink; the Vai- 
syas use strong fermented drinks the Sranians and Erali- 
mans drink a sort of syrup made from the grape or sugar- 
cane, but not of the nature of fermented wine.^’^ 

The mixed classes and base-born difler in no way {<is 
to food or drinlS) from the rest, except in respect or the 
vessels they use, wliicli are very different both as to valite 
and material. Tliere is no lack of suitable things for 
liousehold use. Altliougli they have saucepans and stew- 
pans, yet tliey do not know the steamer used for cook- 
ing rice. They have many vessels made of dried clay; 
the}" seldom use red copper vessels : they eat from one 
vessel, mixing all sorts of condiments together, wliich they 
take up wuth their fingers. They liave no sjioons or cups, 
and in short no sort of cliopstick. When sick, however, 
they use copper drinking cups. 

18 . Commercial Transactions. 

Gold and silver, teou-sliih (native copper), wliite jade, 
fire pearls, are tlie natural products of the country ; there 
are besides these abundance of rare gems and various kinds 
of precious stones of different names, wliicli are collected 
from tiie islands of the sea. Qliese they exchange for 
other goods ; and in fact they always barter in their com- 

lo, hi^"h -flavoured spirits. If fo is a ini'>take for 

Called, therefore, '‘nut -wine- as it probably i-, the substance 
body,” i.c., non-alcohuiic. would be “aiiiber."’ 
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iiiercial transactLons, for they have no gold or silver coins, 
pearl shells, or little peaiis.^^ 

The boundaries of India and the neighbouring countries 
are herein fully described ; the differences of clinjate and 
soil are briefly alluded to. Details referring to these 
points are grouped together, and are stated succinctly; 
and in referring to the different countries, the various 
customs and modes of administration are fully detailed. 

Lax-po [Lamghax]. 

The kingdom of Laii-po^ is about looo li in circuit, 
and on the north is backed by the Snowy Mountains ; on 
three sides it is surrounded by the Black-ridge Mountains. 
The capital of the country is about lo li in circuit. As 
for some centuries tiie royal family has been extinct, 
the chiefs have disputed for power among themselves, 
without tile acknowledged superiority of any one in par- 
ticular. Lately it has become tributary to Kapisa. The 
country is adapted for the production of rice, and there 
are many forests of sugar-cane. The trees, though they 
produce many fruits, yet few are ripened. The climate 
is backward ; the hoar-frosts are plenty, but not much 
snow. Ill common there is abundance and contentment. 
The men {^Kople) are given to music. Naturally they are 
untrustworthy and thievish ; their disposition is exacting 
one over the other, and they never give another the 
preference over themselves. In respect of stature they are 
little, but they are active and impetuous. Their garments 
are made ol white linen for the most part, and what they 

^ This translation differs from be also called Xlurandas {Mokdhh.f 
The text L-* probably cor- vii. 4847; Keinaud, Slem. s.Clmie^ 
xupt. p. 353 ; and Lassen, Ind. Alt.^ v(»l. 

Lan-po corresponds with the ii. p. 877, vol. iii. p I36f.). Ptolemy 
present Lauighfin, a small country (lib. vii. c. I, 42 J places a tribe called 
Uing along the northern bank of Aa^UTrarai, AujU-jdarat, or Aa/xTrayat in 
tile Kabul liver, bounded on the this district. The modern name is 
west and east by the Alingar and vulgarly pronounced Laghman, See 
Kunar riveix — Cunningham. The Baber’s MenunrSy pp. 133, 136, 140 
Saii'^krit name of the district i', Lam- tt. ; Cumiiughaui, Anc. Uto>j. Ind.^ 
paka, and the Lam]>akas are said to p 43. 
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^vea^ is well appointed. There are about ten sangluU 
rdmas, wiili few followers (i^riests). The greater ])ortiou 
study the Great Vehicle. There are several scores of diffe- 
rent Deva temples. There are. few heretics. Going south- 
east from this country loo li or so, we cross a great 
mountain {ridge), pass a wide river, and so come to 
Xa-kie-lo-ho [the frontiers of Xorth India]. 

Na-KIE-LO-HO [XAGAEAirAUA], 

The country of Xagarahara (Xa-kie-lo-ho) is about 
600 li from east to west, and 250 or 260 li from north to 
south. It is surrounded on four sides by overlianging 
precipices and natural barriers. The capital is 20 li or 
soil! circuit.^^ It has no chief ruler; tlie coiniuandant 
and his subordinates come from Kapisa. The country 
is rich in cereals, and produces a great quantity of 
bowers and fruits. The climate is moist and warm. 
Their manners are simple and honest, their disposition 
ardent and courageous. They think lightly of wealth and 
love learning. They cultivate the religion of Buddha, 
and few believe in other doctrines. Tlie saiiglidrdmas are 
many, but yet the priests are few; the stujxis are deso- 
late and ruined. There are five Ilev^a temples, with about 
one hundred worshippers,^^ 

The situation of the town of srawa. in the district of Bihar (/. .4 . /S' 
Na^arahara (the old capital of the B,. vol. xvii. pt. i.pp. 492, 494, 498 f.j 
Jal.ihibAd <li'.trict) has been satisfac- The district coriesponds with th.> 
torily determined by Mr. W. Simp- Xayapa Aiot'i'joTroXis of Ptolemy ( lib. 
son (y. i?. d. .St, X.S., vol. xiii. p. 18 n* ''h. c. i, 43). It U called the cit\ 
He places the site of the town in the of Hipaukaia by Hwiii-lih (.Tul 
angle formed by the junction of the E/c, p. 78 , ju>t he calls Hid<ia 
fSurkhar aud Kabul livers, on their the city of ‘‘the skull-bone’’ (/, c.) 
rijght banks. Both the direction Omf. Lassen, /. A., vol. iii. p, 1:57. 
and the distance from Lainghan Worshipjpers or men of ditf* - 

(about twenty miles south-east, rent religdous faith." The usual 
would place US oil this spot. The term for non-belie\ er ” in Chinese 
mountains crorise<l by the pilgrim is vrti-iftu, an ** out^iih* - reliuiou 
were the Siah Koh, and the river man." This term coiTespumU \\ith 
would be probably the Kabul river the Pali bdlirm, u^ed in the sam^ 
at Darunta. The Sanskrit name — way The Buddhists are now sjvoken 
Nagarahara — occurs in an inscription of by the Muhammadans as Kamr 
which wii'J discovered by Major foy, ‘Mhitidel peojsle " (Simpson, u, i., 
Kittoe in the luined mound of Gho- p. 186. 
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Three li to the east of the city there is a shlpa in 
Iieight about 300 feet, which was built by Asbka Palja. 
It is wonderfully constructed of stone beautifully 
adorned and carved. Sakya, when a Bodhisattva, here 
met Dipankara^^ Buddha {Jcn-tang-fo), and spreading 
uut his deerskin doublet, and unbinding his hair and cover- 
ing with it the muddy road, received a predictive assur- 
ance. Though the passed kalpa brought the overthrow of 
the world, the trace of this event was not destroyed ; 
on religious {fast?) days the sky rains dowm all sorts of 
flowers, which excite a religious frame of mind in the 
people, wlio also offer up religious offerings. 

To the west of this place is a Kia-lan {sahrjlLdrdmct) with 
a few priests. To the south is a small stupa: this was 
the place where, in old time, Bodhisattva covered the mud 
{icith Ids hear), Asoka-raja built {this stiqKt) away from 
the road."^^ 

Within the city is the ruined foundation of a great 
stiipa. Tradition says that it once contained a tooth of 
Buddha, and that it was high and of great magnificence. 
Xow it has no tooth, but only the ancient foundations remain. 
By its side is a st Aiia 30 feet or so in height ; the old 
stories of the place know nothing of the origin of this 
fabric; they say only that it fell from heaven and placed 
itself liere. Being no work of maids art, it is clearly a 
spiiitual prodigy. 

The Chinese expression seems vol. iv. p. 66\ The legend I trans- 
refer to the successive layers of lated from the Chinese i?. U. iS'oe , 
checkered stones peculiar to these X.S., vol. vi, pp. 377 ff). Fa-hien 
topes. See W. Simpson’s and aUo also lefers to it {Budilhist Pily rims, 
Mr. Swinnerton's account. — } nd. p. 43). See aKo some remarks on 
Aiititi., vol. viii. pp. 198 & 227 f. this legend, Ind. Ardiq , vol xi. p. 

The incident referred to in the 146 ; and conf. Rhys l>avid’si?ntW/o 
text, viz., the interview between Di- Birth- Stovks, pp. 3 f. 
paiikara Buddha and the B6d- This is a difficult passage, and 

hisattva Sumedha, is a popular one is probably coriupt. The phra&e 
in Bud<lhiist .sculpture ami inytho- “isbu-pf,” towards the end, may 
logy. There a representation of mean ‘Mn an out-of-the-way place.” 
it among fragments in the Labor The reference is to the spot v. here 
Museum; another representation is predicti\e assurance was given to 
among the sculptures of the Kanheri Suiiiudha that he should become A 
caves {ArdutoL Sur. TV. Ind, Hep., Buddha. 
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To the soutli-west of the city about lO li is a stiq-)^. 
Here Tatlui^iata, when living in the world, alighted, having 
left Mid-India and passed through the air for the sake of 
converting men. The people, moved by reverence, erected 
this building. Xot far to the east is a stupa] it was 
here Bddhisatt\a met Dipankara Buddha and bought the 
flower 

About 20 li to the south-west of the city we come to a 
small stone ridge, where there is a saiighdrdma with a 
high hall and a storied tower made of piled- up stone. 
It is now silent and deserted, with no priests. In the 
middle is a stupa 200 feet or so in height, built by Asuka- 
laja. 

To the south-west of this saivjl tar tuna a deep torrent 
rushes from a high point of the hill and scatters its 
waters in leaping cascades. The mountain sides are like 
walls ; on the eastern side of one is a great cavern, deep 
and profound, the abode of the Naga Gopala. The gate 
(or entrance) leading to it is narrow ; the cavern is dark ; 
the precipitous rock causes the water to find its way in 
various rivulets into this cavern. In old days tliere Avas 
a shadow of Buddha to be seen here, bright as the true 
form, with all its characteristic marks.^’ In later days 
men liaA'e not seen it so much. What does appear is 
only a feeble likeness. But whoever prays with fervent 
faith, he is mysteriously endowed, and he sees it clearly 
before him, though not for long. 

In old times, when Tatiiagata was in the AA^orld, this 
draeon was a shepherd who provided the king with milk 
and cream. HaAung on one occasion failed to do so, and 
having received a reprimand, he proceeded in an angiy 
tenu'er to the sfup<f of ‘‘the predictive assurance/’ and 

He bought the a girl, fluweis remaining over the head a > 

^ho consented to tell tiiein only on a “baldachin,'’ lepre'-ented in tie- 
condition that she should ever here- Labor sculpture reftried to alxtNt, 
alter be boin a" hi'^ wife. See the in>te 39 See FeiLru».,nii, met 

account in the “Legend of Dijjah- oVihij). pi. L. 

kaia Luddllia ' </. Atn.M. X S., vol. See note 5 p. r, and i> 145, 

vi, pp. 577 ti.) The incident of the note 76. 
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there made an offering of flowers, with the prayer that 
lie might become a destructive dragon for the purpose of 
afflicting the country and destroying the king. Then 
ascending the rocky side of the hill, he threw himself 
down and was killed. Forthwith he became a great 
dragon and occupied this cavern, and then he purposed 
to go forth and accomplish his original Avicked purpose. 
When this intention had risen within him, Tathagata, hav- 
ing examined what was his object, was moved with pity 
for the country and the people about to be destroyed by 
the dragon. By his spiritual power he came from Mid- 
India to where the dragon was. The dragon seeing Ta- 
thagata, his murderous purpose was stayed, and he ac- 
cepted the precept against killing, and vowed to defend 
the true laAv ; he requested Tathagata to occupy this 
cavern evermore, that his holy disciples might ever re- 
ceive his [the dragons) religious offering s."^^ 

Tathagata replied, ‘'When I am about to die; I will 
leave you my shadoAv, and I will send five Arhats to 
receive from you continual offerings, AVl^eu the true 
law is destroyed,^ this service of yours shall still go 
on ; if an evil heart rises in you, you must look at my 
shadow, and because of its power of love and Aurtue your 
evil purpose will be stopped. The Buddhas who will 
appear throughout this Bliadra-lcal'pa^''^ will all, from a 
motive of pity, intrust to you their shadows as a be- 
(piest.’" Outside the gate of the Cavern of the Shadow 
there are two square stones ; on one is the impression 
of the foot of Tathagata, with a wheel-circle Qnn-siang) 
beautifully clear, which shines with a brilliant light from 
time to time. 

On either side of the Cavern of the Shadow there are 

^ This is evidently the meaning ^ The “ true law ” was to la'st 
of the passage : the retpie’-t was, not 500 years ; the “ law of iniager) '' 
that the dragon luiuht dwell in the 1000 years. 

cavern, but that Tathaj^ata would This period is that in which we 

live there v\ith his disciple-?. Fa- now are, during which looo Futl- 
hiaii refers to this cave. dhas are to appear. 
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yeveral stone chambers ; in these the holy disciples of 
Tatliagata reposed in meditation. 

At the north-west corner of the cave of the shadow 
is a shtjKC where Buddha walked up and down. Beside 
this is a stdj^a which contains some of the hair and the 
nail-parings of Tathagata. 

Xot far from this is a stujm wliere Tathagata, making 
manifest the secret principles of his true doctrine, de- 
clared the Skandha-dlidtu-dyatanas {Yun-Jdai-]dag)A^ 

At the west of the Cave of the Shadow is a vast rock, 
on which Tathagata in old time spread out his Icasluhja 
robe after washing it ; the marks of the tissue still 
exist. 

To the south-east of the city 30 li or so is the town 
of Hi-lo (Hidda) it is about 4 or 5 li in circuit ; it is 
high in situation and strong by natural declivities. It 
lias howers and woods, and lakes whose waters are 
bright as a mirror. The people of this city are simple, 
lionest, and upright. There is here a two-storied tower ; 
the beams are painted and the columns coloured red. 

The sj^mbol “r/iu {diiatana) specting ISvetavaras [mp. p. 60 and 
in this pa^aage mabt be connected itsnaine of Ter/)a7a;t'is. It is cur ion 
with the previous yiin hiai.'' The too, that this place Uhe neigliboiii-' 
//Wii c7i« are the eighteen hood of Hidda) is called 

for which see Childers’ Pali Diet, and so ali'O is Svetavuias 0" f Kar^ 
{tuh IOC.) Vide aUo the Suranijania ^ana or Tetragonis.). Loth Bei^rani 
^atra [Oittna of Bucklhht iScrip.^\). and Xagara appear to Tat*an ‘‘the 
297 n. 2). There is no word in toy city.’’ Thi^. town or XagarahAra 
text for Mvfjy given by Julien. i^aiy be the Xys^a or Xy^aof Ariiaii 

Kashdiia refers to the colour of dib. v. cap. i.) and Curtins ;]ib. viii. 
the Buddhist upper robe, which wa* cap. x. 7), in v hich ca^'O there would 
of brick-red or yellow' colour ika- be no net^d to Jeiive i)it)iiy'«op»>li-. — 
kliaya). the Xagara of Ptolemy — from Vd* 

The city of Hi*lo or HhMa yanapura, although, as Geiieial 
'concerning which re'^toratioii, uee Cunningham reinaiks 6’o"/. of 

V. de St. Martin*'^ Muk., u. s., p. hal.. p, go’, the name Ajuna. iiiven 
304b alx'Ut six inile'< south-ea^t cd t<j Xauaialiara accordini: to IMaN- 
Xagarahara, is de^ciibed by Fa-hian son might well be coniipted fiom 
(cap. xiii.) The Vlharn of the skull- Ujjana or X^dyana Compare with 
bone is there said to be placed w ithin the text the aco ■unt found in JIw ui- 
a s>[uare enclosure and it i- added, iih 1' Vic, p. 70 C(mf. Juar. 

“though the hea\en>< should <puike A.Vatifp/c. tom. \ii. jip 3tSf. ; Vlas- 
and the earth open, this place would son, Var. Jour., \oi. iii. pp. 234 
remain unin(.ve<I.’’ Compare wdth ff ; Wiloui, Ar<iina Ant., pp 43, 
thi> the leiiiaik of HiueiiT-iang re- 105 f. 
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In the second storey is a little stupay made of the seven 
precious substances ; it contains the skull-bone of Tatha- 
gata ; it is I foot 2 inches round ; the hair orifices are 
distinct ; its colour is a ^vhitish-yello\v. It is enclosed 
in a precious receptacle, which is placed in the middle 
of the stupa. Those who wish to make lucky or unlucky 
presages {taarhs) make a paste of scented eartli, and im- 
press it on the skull-bone ; then, according to their merit, 
is the impression made. 

Again there is another little stij^pa, made of the seven 
precious substances, which encloses the skull-bone of 
Tatliagata. Its shape is like a lotus leaf its colour is 
the same as that of the other, and it is also contained 
in a precious casket, sealed up and fastened. 

Again, there is another little stiqKt, made of the 
seven precious substances, in which is deposited the eye- 
ball of Tatliagata, large as an Amra fruit and bright 
and clear throughout ; this also is deposited in a pre- 
cious casket sealed up and fastened. The Savylidti robe 
of Tatliagata, which is made of fine cotton stuti’ of a 
yellow-red colour, is also enclosed in a precious box. 
Since many months and years have passed, it is a 
little damaged. The staff of Tatliagata, of which 
the rings are white iron {tin 'I) and the stick of sandal- 
wood, is contained in a precious case case •made of a 
precious sulstance). Lately, a king, hearing of these 
various articles that they formerly belonged to Tatliagata 
as his own piivate property, took them away by force to 
his own country and placed them in his palace. After 
a slioit time,^- going to look at them, they were gone; 

^ The ho hirri is the water-lily, The religious staff, A 7 iaAi 7 it£jv.o)i 

but it i> ul>o a general name for or hilkala, was so called from the 
mallows I Medhur.st, s. rO This bone noise it made when shaken. C<>nf. 
is that of the inihinaka or tup of the hikk; Ch. sck ; Stk c/h un-/. an aljbot's 
skull. crosier or staff (Wells Williams'. 

^'Such Seems to be the meaning. It iis described in the kkko-uitn- 
Jiilien lia-^ taken it as though ytk-ijany (fol. 14a). See p. 47, 

!>ha refeiied to another gainient, but ante. 

it seem- iiierelv to dcuote the rube Scarcely had an hour elapsed, 

called ^S'ah'jhdtl.. 
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and after farther inquiries he found they had returned to 
their original place. These five sacred objects {relics) 
often work miracles. 

The king of Kapisa has commanded five pure-conduct 
men {Brahmans) to offer continually scents and flowers to 
these objects. These pure persons, observing the crowds 
who came to worship incessantly, wishing to devote tliem- 
selves to quiet meditation, have established a scale of 
fixed charges, with a view to secure order, by means of 
that wealth which is so much esteemed by men. Their 
plan, in brief, is this : — All who wish to see the skull- 
bone of Tathagata have to pay one gold piece ; those who 
wish to take an impression pay five pieces. The other 
objects in their several order, have a fixed price; and 
yet, though the charges are heavy, the worshippers are 
numerous. 

To the north-west of the double-storied pavilion is a 
stapa, not very high or large, but yet one which possesses 
many spiritual {miraculous) qualities. If men only touch 
it with a finger, it shakes and trembles to tlie foundation, 
and the bells and the jingles moving together give out a 
pleasant sound. 

Going south-east from this, crossing mountains and 
valleys for 500 li or so, we arrive at the kingdom of 
Kien-t’o-lo (Gandhara). 

KiCX-T’O-LO — GxVXDIIAUA. 

The kingdom of Gandhara is about icoo li from east 
to west, and about 8co li from north to south. On the 
east it borders on the river Sin (Sindh). The capital of 
the country is called Po-lu-sha-pu-lo it is about 40 li 

5 *^ The phrase tsze cln>, wliich is Khoa^'pps (Knnar) onU the Indus, 
of frequtnt occurrence in Bndtihi’-t It i'< the cnuiitry of the (uindariE of 
torn position, seeuis tu mean “more- Ptoleinv (OVo /,, lib. \i. c. r, 7'. The 
o\pr ” <ir “ thi->.'’ capital Puiu-hapura now l\‘>.ha- 

^ The country of Gandhara is woy. The Crundarii are mentioned 
that of the lower Kabul valley, lying by Hekataio^ (Fr. 178, 170) arid 
along the Kabul river between the Herodutos pib. iii. c. 9 1, lio. \ii. c. 
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in circuit. The royal family is extinct, and the kingdom 
is governed hy deputies from Kapi^a. The towns and 
villages are deserted, and there are but few" inhabitants. 
At one corner of the royal residence there are about 
looo families The country is rich in cereals, and pro- 
duces a variety of flowers and fruits ; it abounds also in 
sugar-cane, from the juice of wdiich they prepare “the 
solid sugar/’ The climate is warm and moist, and in 
general without ice or snow. The disposition of the 
people is timid and soft : they love literature ; most of 
them belong to heretical schools ; a few believe in the 
true law. From old time till now this border-land of 
India has produced many authors of ; for example, 

x^arayanadeva/^ Asahga Eodhisattva, Yasiibandhu 
Bodhisattva, D harm at rat a, Manorhita, Farsva the 
noble, and so on. There are about lOOO sanghardmaSy 
which are deserted and in ruins. They are filled with 
wdld shrubs, and solitary to the last degree. The stiqms 
are mostly decayed. The heretical temples, to the number 
of about loo, are occupied pell-mell by heretics. 

Inside the royal city, to\vards the north-east,^® is an old 
foundation {or a ruinous foundation). Formerly this was 
the precious tower of the pdtra of Buddha. After the 
Xb'vdna of Buddha, his 2^dTra coming to this country, wns 


66), and the district of Gandaritis 
by Strabo {Ocof/., lib. \v. c. i, 26). 
See Wilson, Ariana Ant ^ pp. 125, 
131 ; J. il. As. Soc., vol. V. p. I17 ; 
LaN',tn, Ind. xilt., vol. i. pp, 502 f , 
vol. ii. pp. 150, 854; FcnUijjot, pp. 
15 f, 105 ; Askit. lus., vol. .XV. pp. 
103, 106 f. ; Vishini-jnir.j vol. ii. pp. 
169, 174, Nol. iii. p. 319, vol. iv. p. 
118; Mahilbh., viii. 2055 f.; Trover’s 
Jidja-Tam nfjiui, tuin. ii. pp. 316-321; 
Elliot, JlisL Ind., \ol. i. p. 48 n. ; 
Bunbury, Hist. A^tc. Gtoy., vol. i, 
pp. 142, 2 38 ; Remand, Mem. sur 
V hide, pp. 106 f. Pan ini (iv, z, 
133) lus-ntions the Gfindhara in the 
group Kachchhadi. 

The Kuny shiny is the fortified 


or walled portion of the town, in 
which the royal palace stood. 

There i& a symbol p}th before 
this nmne, which, us Julien has re- 
marked, is inserted by mistake. 
The Chinese equivalents for the 
names of these writer® are as fol- 
lows: Xa-lo-yen-tin (Nar.iyanadeval, 
Wu-ch’o-p’u-sa (Asanglia Bodhi.sa- 
ttva), Shi-shin-p’u-sa (Va&ubandhu 
}kl>dhisattva), h’.i-kiu (Dhannatrata ), 
Ju-i (ManOrhitah Hie-tsun (Arj'a 
Par. 4 vika}. All these, the text say», 
were born in Gandhaia 

'M. J‘ilien has pointed ont the 
error in the text and su])plied this 
meaning. 

Julien has north-xccst. 
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worshipped during many centuries. In traversing dilio- 
rent countries it has come now to Persia.^^ 

Outside the city, about 8 or 9 li to the south-east, there 
is a pipala tree about 100 feet or so in height. Its branches 
are thick and the shade beneath stmibre and deep. The 
four past Buddhas have sat beneath this tree, and at the 
present time there are four sitting figures of the Buddhas 
to be seen here. During the Bhadrakalpa, the 996 other 
Buddhas will all sit Ijere. Secret spiritual inliueuces 
guard the precincts of the tree and exert a protecting 
virtue in its continuance. Sakya Tathagata sat beneatli 
this tree Avith his face to the south and addressed Ananda 
thus : — “Pour liiiiidred years after niv departure from the 
world, there will be a king who shall rule it called Ivan- 
ishka {Kla-ni-se-]:ia) ] not far to the south of this spot 
he will raise a stapa avIucIi Avill contain many A^arious 
relics of niy bones and flesliT 

To the South of the Pippala tree is a stupa l)uilt by King 
Kaiiishka ; this king ascended the tliroiie four hundred 
years after the Nirvana, and governed the Avhole of Jam- 
budvipa. He had no faith either in Avrong or right {criniv 
or rvUgious laerit), and he lightly esteemed the laAv of 
Buddha, One day Avhen traversing a swampy grove 
(hnsliif sicanip) lie saw a white haio, avIucIi lie foIloAVed as 
far as this spot, Avlien suddenly it disappeared. He then 
saw a young shepherd-boy, avIio was building in the 
wood hard by a little stupa about three feet higii. The 
king said, “What are vou doing P' The slieohcrd-bov 
a.nsAvered and said, “ Pornierly Sfikya Buddlia, by his 
divine Avisduin, delivered this prophecy: ‘ There sijall be a 
king in this victorious {svpiertor) land avIio .shall eivct a 
. stijpa, Avhicli shall contain a great ];)ortion of my bodily 
‘ relics,’ Tlie sacred merits of the great kdng {Ka ids^<la) 

1 Por the 'vvaii'it'riiie'' ‘'f the Jhiddlta, vol j. p 526: J. R, .1. 

Pdtra of Buildha (calied in Chinese vol. xi. je 127 ; aUu cii'-ult Yules 
If “the measure xc^sel," compare yra- Morco Fvlo, \ol. ii. | p. 7;oi, 3101. 

(| duale and yrn'd), see Pa-hian, pp kSee aiiU\ p 50, note 200, and, 

161 f. ; Koppen, iJte RJ. dts i?// p ]5l,nute97. 
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ill former birtlis with his increasing fame, have 

made the present occasion a proper one for the fulfilinenc 
of the old prophecy relating to the divine merit and the 
religious superiority of the person concerned. And now I 
am engaged for the purpose of directing you to these former 
predictions/'^^ Having said these words he disappeared. 

The king hearing this explanation, was overjoyed, blat- 
tering himself that he was referred to in the prophecy 
of the great saint, he believed wdth all his heait and paid 
reverence to the law of Buddha. Surrounding the site 
of the little stupa he built a stone shlpa, wishing to sur- 
]nss it in height, to prove the powder of his religious merit. 
But ill proportion as his sMpa increased the other always 
exceeded it by three feet, and so he went on till his 
reached 400 feet, and the circumference of the base was a 
li and a half. The storeys having reached to five, each 1 50 
feet in height, then he succeeded in covering the other. 
The king, overjoyed, raised on the top of this stupa twenty- 
five circlets of gilded copper on a stafli", and he placed in 
the middle of the stupa a peck of the Sartras of Tatha- 
gata, and ofiered to them religious offerings. Scarcely had 
he finished his work when he saw the little siitjKi take its 
place at the south-east of the great foundation, and project 
from its side about half-way up.^- The king was disturbed 


Or, to arouse }ou to a sense of 
your destiny (your previous fore^ 
cast). 

Julien translates this differently 
— “he saw the little siilpa raise it- 
self by the side of the other and ex- 
cee«l it hy one-half.” The passage is 
undoubtedly a difficult one, and 
rendered i]u)re so by a faulty text. 
To understand it, we must observe 
that the building was a tower of 
hve ^toIeys, each 150 feet in height. 
The small or tower ^^as en- 

close<l in the middle of the 
haseinent. Suddtnly, when the 
large tower was finished, the smaller 
one changed its position, and came 
to the south-east angle of the great 


foundation — i.e., of the lowest divi- 
sion or storey — and pierced through 
the wall of the larger building about 
half w ay up. Kani.-'hka, ill at ea&e 
in the presence of this portent, 
ordered the greater building to be 
destroyed down to the second stage. 
On this being done the little tower 
again went back to the middle of 
the space enclosed by the basement 
of the larger (me, and theie over- 
topped it as before. Fo I under- 
stand the passage ; and if this be 
so. the only alttrati(.u required in 
the text is in the last clause, where 
instead of “little,** 1 woulel sub* 
stitute to, “great,** “it came out of, 
i.t.. towti'td ato\e, the great 
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at this, and ordered the stupa to be destroyed. Wlieii they 
Ijad got down to the bottom of the second storey, through 
which the other projected, immediately that one removed to 
its former place, and once more it surpassed in height the 
otlier. The king retiring said, '' It is easy to commit errors 
in Iiuman affairs, but when there is divine influence at 
work it is difficult to counteract it. When a matter is 
directed by spiritual power, what can human resentment 
effect ? ” Having confessed his fault, therefore, he retired. 

Tiiese two stiqris are still visible. In aggravated®^ 
sickness, if a cure is sougiit, people burn incense and offer 
flowers, and with a sincere faith pay their devotions. In 
many cases a remeily is found. 

On the southern side of the steps, on the eastern face 
of the great stupa, there are engraved {or carved) two 
stupas,^^ owQ; three feet high, the otlier five feet. They are 
tlie same shape and proportion as the great stapa. Again, 
there are two full-sized figures of Buddha, one four feet, 
the otlier six feet in height. They resemble him as he sat 
cross-legged beneath the Bodhi tree. Wlien the full rays 
of the sun shine on them they appear of a brilliant gold 
colour, and as the light decreases the hues of the stone 
seem to assume a rcddisli-blue colour. The old people 
say, Several centuries ago, in a fissure of the stone foun- 
dation, there were some gold-coloured ants, the greate:5t 
about the size of the finger, the longest about a barleycorn 
in size. Those of the same species consorted together; by 
gnawing the stone steps they have left lines and marks as 
if engraved on the surface, and by the gold sand which 
they left {as deposits) they have caused the figures of 
Buddha to assume their presen: appearance.” 


Or, human affairs are change- 
able and deceptive. 

The of jfing in thi^. pas- 

sage U doubtful ; it may mean “ com- 
plicated ” or “ threatening (sick- 
iies^h” or it may refer to coiiiplaint-j 
peculiar to cliihlren. 


The expre^-?ion to cho would 
seem to mean that the atupati weie 
engraved, not huUt The particular 
named as to steles leading iij) t<j the 
stHpa ia significant, as illustrating 
t)ie architectural appearance an-i 
character of these buildings. 
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On tlie southern side of the stone steps of the great 
sliipa there is a painted figure of Buddha about sixteen 
feet high. Brom the middle upward there are two bodies, 
below the middle, only one. The old tradition says : In 
the beginning, there was a poor man who hired himself out 
to get a living ; having obtained a gold coin, he vowed 
to make a figure of Buddha. Coming to the stupa, he 
spoke to a painter and said, I wish now to get a figure 
of Tachagata painted, with its beautiful points of excel- 
lence;^" but I only have one gold coin; this is little 
enough to repay an artist. I am sorry to be so hampered 
by poverty in carrying out my cherished aim.’' 

Then the painter, observing his simple troth, said no- 
thing about the price, but promised to set to work to 
furnish the picture. 

Again there was a man, similarly circumstanced, with 
one gold coin, who also souglit to have a picture of Bud- 
dha painted. The painter having received thus a gold 
piece from each, procured some excellent colours {Uneand 
I'crmilton) and })ainted a picture. Then both men came 
the same day to pay reverence to the picture they had had 
done, and the artist pointed each to the same figure, tell- 
ing them, “This is the figure of Buddha which you ordered 
to be done." Tlie two men looking at one another in 
perplexity, tlie mind of the artist understanding their 
doubts, said, “ What are you thinking about so long ? If 
you are thinking about the money, I have not defrauded 
you of any part. To show that it is so there must be 
some spiritual indication on the part of the picture." 


This is the literal tran'^lation ; 
it ina\ mean “on the southern side 
(»f the steps,” a? though there were 
steps only on the eastern side of the 
Uajpa ; or it may, by license, mean 
“ on the step'. of the stnpa, its south- 
ern face,” as thongh the steps refer- 
red to were on the southern face. 
But the literal translation is prefer- 
able, in which case we may assume 
that a flight of steps on the eastern 


side led up to the platform on which 
the tow^er {Uiqxi) was built, atid that 
the figures referred to were engraved 
betw'eeii the pilasters of the terrace 
on the north and south sides of the 
steps. 

Or, “a beautifully - marked 
figure of Tiithagata. ’ The marks 
{sianfj or lalishana) of Buddha are 
well known. — See Burnouf, Lotus, 
p. 6 1 6, and ante, p. r, note 5. 
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Scarcely had he finished w’hen the picture, by some spiri- 
tual power, divided itself {from the middle upwards), and 
both parts emitted a glory alike. The two men with joy 
believed and exulted. 

To tlie south-west of the greau sti\pa 100 paces or so, 
there is a figure of Buddha in white stone about eighteen 
feet high. It is a standing figure, and looks to the 
north. It has many spiritual powers, and diffuses a 
brilliant light. Sometimes there are ])Cople who see the 
image come out of an evening and go round ^ the great 
st'tXpa. Lately a band of robbers wished to go in and 
steal. The image immediately came forth and went 
before the robbers. Affrighted, they ran away ; the image 
then returned to its own place, and remained fixed as 
before. The robbers, aifected by what they had seen, 
began a new life, and went about througli towns and 
villages telling what had happened. 

To the left and right of the great stapa are a humlred 
little stupas standing closely together executed with con- 
summate art. Exquisite perfumes and difierent musical 
sounds at times are ])erceived, the woik of Rishi.-, saints, 
and eminent sages; these also at times are seen walking 
round the stupas, 

Accoriiing to the prediction of Tathagata, after this 
stupa has been seven times burnt (lowii and seven times 
rehiiilt, then the religion of Buddha will disappear. Tiie 
record of old worthies says this huihling has already l>een 
destroy CM I and restored tliree times. When (/) iirst arrivoMl 
in this country it had ju-t been destroyed by a lire calamity. 
Steps are being taken for its restoration, but they are not 
yet complete. 

To the we^t of the ureat stupa there is an old sn'ivfhu-rdma 
which was built by King Kaiiishka. Its double tower-, 
connected terraces, storeyed piles, and deep chambers 

That is, circiunainbulate it. or Julien explains, arrangeil in orih-r 
perfornj the j,ra< hi Lukina. likt,* the bcales of a that is, %\ilh 

The expre-sioii lueans, M. rej^nilanty. 
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bear testimony to the eminence of tlie great priests who have 
here formed their illustrious religious characters (r/ained 
distinction). Although now somewhat decayed, it yet 
gives evidence of its wonderful construction. The priests 
living in it are few; they study the Little Vehicle, ITom 
the time it was built many authors of Sdstrcis have lived 
herein and gained the supreme fruit {of Arliatsliip). 
Their pure fame is wide-spread, and their exemplary 
religious character still survives. 

In the thirel tower {doiible-storcijed tower) is the cham- 
ber of the honourable Parsvika (Pi-lo-shi-po), but it has 
long been in ruins ; but they have placed here a commemo- 
rative tablet to him. He was at first a master of the 
lhahmans {or a Ihrihman doctor), but when eighty years 
of age he left his home and assumed the soiled rubes {of 
a Buddliist disciple). The boys of the town ridiculed him, 
saying, Poolish old man ! you have no wisdom, surely 1 
Don’t you know that they who become disciples of Buddha 
have two tasks to perform, viz., to give themselves to medi- 
tation and to recite the Scriptures ? And now you are old 
and infirm, what progress can you make as a disciple ? 
Doubtless you know how to eat {and that is cdl) ! " Then 
Piiisvika, hearing such railing speeches, gave up the world 
and made this vow, '‘Until I thoroughly penetrate the 
wisdom of the three Pitahas and get rid of the evil desire 
of the three worlds, till I obtain the six miraculous powers 
and reach the eight deliverances {eimuTshas), I will not lie 
down to rest {my side shall not touch the slccpiny viat)!' 
Prom that day forth the day was not enough for him to 
walk in meditation or to sit upright in deep thouglit. In 
the daytime he studied incessantly the doctrine of the 

f Lit, in the pure streams of the for which see Eitel’s IIandhool\ s. v., 
high calling [tracts). or ChiltUr^, Pah l)tcL, s. v. ahhinua. 

Withdrew from ‘‘time and Five are tnumerated in the Lotus, 
mend’ It, may be, vvithdiew ft>r a cap. v see pp. 291, 345, 370, 

t>20 ; p. 26^. Fertile lituol- 

'•j W'hil&t I do nut understand, &;c. shas ssee L>ias. pp. 347, S24 ; Chil 
The bix miraculous or spiritual der.s. PaUi Dirt., s, v. vimokho. See 
powers are the aUiijuas, &0 called ; note SS, p 149, inf. 
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sublime principles (of Buddhism), and at niglit lie sat 
silently meditating in unbroken tliouglit. After three 
years he obtained insight into the three pitakas, and shook 
off all worldly desires,"^ and obtained the threefold kiiow- 
ledged*'" Then people called him the honourable 1‘ars- 
vika*^^ and paid him reverence. 

To the east of Parsvika's chamber is an old building in 
which Yasubandhu^" Podliisattva prepared tlie '0-pi-ta- 
mo-lcu-she-luii {Ahltidharmiilcuslm l:>dstra) men, out of 
respect to him, have placed here a commemorative tablet 
to this effect. 

To the south of Vasubandhu's house, about fifty ]>aces ur 
so, is a second storied-pavilion in which Manorhitag^ a 
master of Bdstras, composed the Vihhdshd ^Sdsim. Tins 
learned doctor flourished in the midst of the thousand 


Desire of the three worlds. 

The triikhfas, the threefold 
kiiowledg^e, \ iz., of the imperiiianeiice 
f>f all things {anitii(i\ of sorrow 
{diiUni), and of unreality {andtnvli. 

Piir 4 vika, Chin. Hie-ts’un, so 
named from^nvha (Chin. /</<?), “* the 
side,’’ from his vow, here related, 
not to lie on his side. He is reckoned 
the ninth or tenth Duchlhi'^t patri- 
arch (accoiding as Vasuniitra, the 
seventh, is excluded or not' ; Ddkins, 
Chin. Bi(ddh„ p. 74 ; Larsen, /. ^ 4 ., 
vol. ii. p. 1202 ; Vassilipf, pp. 4S, 
75 f. 203 f. 21 1 ; ItuL Ant., vol. iv. 
p. up 

Vasubandhu iTo - siu - fan - tho) 
translated Thien-Mn and Shi-sin, 
according to northern accounts, the 
twenty-first patriaich of the Bud- 
dhist church, and younger brother 
of Asaiiga But this succession of 
patriarchs is more than doubtful, 
for Budhidiiarma. \\ liu is represented 
as the twenty-eighth ])atriarch, ar- 
rived in China a.d. 520 ; but accord- 
ing to Max !^[uller, Va-ubandhu 
fl<Airished in India in the second 
half of th? sixth ceiiturv {India, p. 
306). If this date can be estab- 
lished, many of the statements id 
dates found m the Chinese Bud- 


dhi'it books will have to be dis 
credited {inf p. ikj , n. i ). Las'^en, 
/. A., vol. li. p. 1205 ; Bakin'., Ch. 
Buddh., pp. 160, 27S : VaN-iliLf, 
pp. 214 ff., or hid. Ant, \ol. iv. 
pp. 142 f. _ 

This is a work frc ^piently named 
in these records. It was written by 
Vasubandhu to refute the eiiors of 
the Vaibhilshikas, and was trans- 
lateil into Chinese by Baramartha, 
A.D. 557-5S9. For an account of its 
origin see the Life of BirMha liy 
Wong Puh. § 195, in J. It. A. *V., vol. 
XX. p 21 1 ; Bdkin>, Ch. Bnddk., }>. 
120; Vas^ilief, pp. 77 f, loS, I ^0,220. 

Manbrliita, otherwise wiitten 
Manorata, Moiiorhata, or Maii'UM- 
tha 'MuL, IhV, p. 405), aLo IManura. 
This is explained by the Chinese 
Jo-i, an eXpres'-iiUl Used fer the 
Kalp tiCdcsha or *'*wi-hing tree.'’ de- 
noting power to produce whatever 
was ished ; literally, ‘ conformable 
{hitu) to thuuulit \ huinn, mind He 
is probably the •'ame as Maniiata 
Bonddhlstar, p 219). H»* 

is reckoned the ts\enty -second patii- 
arch — Lassen, / A., \ul. ii. p 120j ; 
Edkins, Ch. Buddh., pp S2-84 ; M. 
Muller, India, pp. 289, 302 ; and 
note 77 ante. 
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years after the Mrvdna of Buddha. In his youth he was 
devoted to study and had distinguished talent. His fame 
was wide spread with the religious, and laymen sought to 
do him hearty reverence. At that time Vikramaditya,®^ 
king of the country of Sravasti, was of wide renown. He 
ordered his ministers to distribute daily throughout India 
five lakhs of gold coin ; he largely {everywhere) supplied the 
wants of the poor, the orphan, and the bereaved. His trea- 
surer, fearing that the resources of the kingdom would be 
exhausted, represented the case to the king, and said, “Ma- 
haraja I your fame has reached to the very lowest of your 
subjects, and extends to the brute creation. You bid me 
add {to your expenditure) five lakhs of gold to succour the 
poor throughout the world. Your treasury will thus be 
emptied, and then fresh imposts will have to be laid (on 


so This expression, “ in the midst 
ot, or during, the thousand years,” 
lias a particular reference to the 
period of looo years which succeeded 
the peiiod of 500 years after Bud- 
dha s death. The 500 } ears is called 
the period of the “true law,’' the 
1000 years “the period of images,” 
/ c., image-wor-'hip ; after that came 
the jieriod of “ no law.” The phiase 
“during the 1000 v ears,” therefore, 
in tlie^e reconls, means that the 
per-^ou referred to lived during 
the middle poitiun of the second 
}i-riud, that is, about a thousand 
years after Buddha. There is a 
U'^eiul note in Wbjng Pub’s life of 
Buddha 204, J. II. A. S., vol. xx. 
p, 215) relating to this point, from 
wliich it appears that the accepted 
date of the Nircdna in China at this 
time was S50 B.C. The period of 
loooye.irs, therefore, would extend 
from 350 BC. to 650 A.D. Wong 
Puh uses the expresdon le-shi “the 
latter age,” for “the thousand 
years.” Manorhita is placed under 
Vikramaditya Harsha of Ujjain, and 
therefore lived about the middle of 
the 6th century A.D., according to 
M. Muller, India, p. 290. 

This is supposed to be the same 


as Vikramaditya or Harsha of Uj- 
jayini, according to I)r. J. Fergusson 
and Prof. M. Muller, the founder of 
the usual Saiinat era, 56 B.c The 
Chinese e<puivalent for his name is 
cli'xou jdi. or ‘Teaping above the sun,” 
or “ the iipspringing light,” “ the 
dawn.” A.s to the mode in which 
this era of Vikramaditya might 
have been contiived, see Fergusson 
(./. II T. jS’., X, S.. vol. xii. p. 273J, 
The starting-point from which these 
writers suppose it came into use is 
544 A D. The expression Vikra- 
maditya of JSravasti. is the same as 
Vikramaditya of Ayodhya (Oudh), 
where we are told i Va-'silief, p. 219) 
he lield his court. The toivii of 
Sravasti was in ruins even in Fa- 
bian’s time (cap. xx } 

‘‘Throughout all the Indies.” 
This passage may also be translated 
thus : “ Au envoy {shi shan) coming 
to India, he daily,” &:c. Julien re- 
feis it to one of his own envoys, but 
in any case the passage is obscure. 
Judging from the context, I think 
the meaning is. “he ordered his 
minister, in the next sentence called 
“his treasurer.” to give throuirhout 
India on one day five lakhs for the 
poor.” 
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the land cultivators), until the resources of the land be 
also exhausted; then the voice of complaint ^yill be heard 
and hostility be provoked. Your majesty, indeed, will get 
credit for charity, but your minister®^ will lose the respect 
of all” The king answered, "'But of my own surplus I 
(icish to) relieve the poor. I would on no account, for my 
own advantage, thoughtlessly biiithen {grind dotcn) the 
country/' Accordingly he added five lakhs fur the good 
of the poor. Some time after this the king Nvas engaged 
chasing a boar. Having lost the track, he gave a man a 
lakh for putting him on the scent again. Xow Manurhita, 
the doctor of t>dstms, once engaged a man to shave his 
head, and gave him offhand a iakii of gold for so doing>^ 
This munificent act was recorded in the annals by tiie 
chief historian. The king reading of it, was tilled witii 
shame, and his proud heart continually fretted about 
and so he desired to bring some fault agaiur^t ]\Iandrhita 
and punish him. So he summoned aii assembly of dilfe- 
rent religious persons whose talents were mo-t noted, 
to the number of one hundivd, and issued the following 
decree : “ I wish to put a check to the various opitiions 
{irandcrlngfi) and to settle the true limits {of ingulry ) ; the 
opinions of different religious sects are so various that tlie 
mind knows not what to believe. Exert your utmost 
ability, therefore, to-day in following out my directions.” 
On meeting for discussion he made a second decree: “The 
doctors of law beloneing to the heretics^' aie distineuislied 


Snell U plainly the Tneaninj: ; 
tlie tivaMirer is speaking of himself. 
The antithe'=-is lefjnires it, 

Atnu'j. shnn !NI. Jnlieii trans- 

lates it as referring to all the sub- 
jeet'^. 

M. .Tnlien tran-lates as follows : 
“ Cn jour le maitre des 
Jou-i (Mandihita, ayant envoyd im 
homme pour couper les cheveux au 
roi ; ” but in my text there i> no 
word for ‘‘king,*’ and the whole 
c<)nte\t seems to re<[uire another 
lendtring. I trandate the pa^-sage 


as referring to Manorliita himself, 
wh<*, althoimh a writer of .SU.-Ov/.n, 
^^a< al^'O a piince f\id. Kitel, ) 
/.f., that Manbridta diould 
have equalled him ui nmnitiLeuce, 
and that he should be hehl up a> an 
LX ample. 

*■ Whor^e xiituous deeds (veof/ 
qnahtic.-^ Were hiqli and jirofoumi '' 
I find nothing about Brahmans in the 
text. 

Or it may be, ‘‘the unbelievers 
and the doctor^ of idi^tros are both 
eminent/' &c. 
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for iheir ability. The Shamans and the followers of the 
law (of Buddha) ought to look well to tlie principles of 
tlieir sect; if they prevail, then they will bring reverence 
to the law of Iluddha; but if they fail, then tliey shall 
be exterminated.*’®^ On this, Manorhita questioned the 
heretics and silenced®^ ninety-nine of them. And now a 
man was placed (sat on the mat to dispute with him) of no 
ability whatever,^^ and for the sake of a trilling discussion 
(Manorhita) proposed the subject of fire and smoke. On 
tills the king and the heretics cried out, saying, “ Manor- 
liita, the doctor of h^dstras, has lost the sense of right con- 
nection \raistuJcen the order or sense of the phrase) \ he 
should have named smoke first and fire afterwards : this 
order of things is constant.” ^lanorhita wishing to ex- 
plain the difficulty, was not allowed a hearing ; on which, 
ashamed to see himself thus treated by the people, he 
bit out his tongue and Avrote a Avarning to his disciple 
Vasubandhu, saying, In tlie multitude of partisans 
there is no justice; among persons deceAed there is no 
discernment.” Having written this, he died. 

A little afterwards Yikramaditya-iaja lost his kingdom 
and was succeeded by a monarch mIio widely patronised 
those distinguished for literary merit.^^ Yasubaiidhu, 
wishing to wasli out the former disgrace, came to the king 
and said, IMuharaja, by your sacred qualities you rule the 
em})ire and govern with wisdom. My old master, Manor- 
hita, was deeply versed in the mysterious doctiine. The 
former kine, from an old lesentment, deprived liiin of his 
high renown. I now wish to avenge the injury done to my 
master.” The king, knowing that Manorhita was a man 
of superior intelligence, approved of the noble ])roject of 
Yasubandlui ; he summoned the heretics who had dis- 
cussed with Manorhita. Yasubandlut liaving exhibited 

It ought probably to be rendered Or, who looked at him with a 

thu'^ : “It they p^e^ail, then I will dispirited ^(lov'nrat>t) air. 
reverence the law of lluddha ; if Thi." would appear to be .Sil.i- 

they are defeated, I will utterly e\- dit\a of Ujjain, spoken of by Hiueu 
tcniiiuate the prie.-'t".” (Ikjok xi.' as having lived 

Made to retire. about sixty ) ears before his own tune. 
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afresh the former conclusions of his master, the heretics 
were ahaslied and retired. 

To the noith-east of the sahglidrdmct of Ivaiiishka-raja 
about 50 li, we cross a great river and arrive at the town 
of Pushkalavati (Po-shi-kie-lo-fa-tij.^^ It is about 14 
or 15 li in circuit; the population is large; the inner gates 
are connected by a hollow {tunnel 

Outside the western gate is a Deva temple. The image 
of the god is imposing and works constant miratdes. 

To the east Of the city is a siHpa built by Asoka-raja. 
This is the place where the four former P>uddha3 delivered 
the law {'preached). Among former saints and sages many 
have come {descended spirituaily) from Mid-India to this 
place to instinct all creauires {thinejs). For example, Vasu- 
mitra,^‘^doetor of ^\ho composed the Ghvng- ^.c^fen-o- 

2>i-la-mo{Ahh tdharmcqjraharanci-2)dda) ISdstnc in this place. 

To the north of the town 4 or 5 li is an old saivjhdrdma, 
of which the halls are deserted and cold. There are very 
few priests in it, and all of them follow the teaching of 


Or ru''hka.ravati, the old capital 
uf Guiidhara, said to have betn 
founded by lal^hka^a or Pushkala, 
the xjii ot llharata and nephew of 
Rama iWil&on, Vhhnu''pur.^ vol. 
iii. p 319). The district is called 
llei'KeXawrts and IleLi/ceXat^rts by 
Airiaii lib. iv. c, 22, p. 9 ; 

hid , c, 4, S'. II', and the capital 
Ilei’KeXat r^Tis or llci^eXa {hid , c. ), 
s. S', wiiile Strabo call-> the city 
lleiKeXairts dib. xv. c. 2i s. 27). 
Pliny has Peucolai'. pib. vi. c. 21, s. 
02) and the people Pfucolaitse (c. 
23, s. 7S . PionyMus Perigetis ha-^ 
Ilfi'/caXaiS (v, 1143), and the author 
of the Pthplus Mar. Ad’uth. U. 47) 
and Ptolemy llpo^cXats dib vii. c. I, 
44 ; V. 1 . llo^Xats . Alexander the 
Great besieged and took it from 
Astfcs 'Ha-ti ami appointed San- 
geeus Safijaya) as his >uccessor. It 
\va> probably at Ha>htanagaraj 18 
nnle.s noith of Peshawar, on the 
y\at (Sua^to^'. near its junction 
with the Kabul KbpLin or Kophep, 


the great river wliich the travcdler 
here cro'^sed. See Raher’b d/e/a,, pp. 
136, 1 41, 251 ; Cunning'hain, Anc. 
Chat., pp. 49 f. : St Martin, GfOfj. 
dc CIndc, p. 37 ; Bunbury, Ihi.t. A nc. 
(jto'/ , vol. i. p. 49S ; XViKoii, Arinna 
Aat., pp. 185!. ; JihK A)tt., vol. v. 
I’P- ‘^5 f 5 330 > La'-sen. /. J., vol. i. 
p. 501, \o]. iii. p. 139; Rtinaud, 
Mt ill i<. I'/ndt, ]». 6 ;. 

The phia>e Uu f/ta meoii'. the 
inner gate’' of a town <<y %dlage 
{Mediiumt. jf. ?•. 13/?', and tim;/ lin 
means “ eply conn* ct< d.” or ‘’ar*‘ 
dee]) and conn* cted .Tnlnn traU”- 
late." it, “the liou-es ii>e in thick 
lines.'’ The rea'iliig-' inu-t be *lif- 
ferent. 

Vasinuitra, in Chine ’^e SJd 
Yu, friend *d the world. — t'h. Ld. 
He W'a^ one *>f the chief of the fOO 
grtat Aihat” who f*'im^ d the council 
conNoked by Kaui-hka. X'a'”'idef, 
p|). J9f., 58 f.. 78, 107, 1 1 3. 222 i. ; 
Kdkiiw, C/n BadiJh , ])]!. 72 f , 2S3 ; 
Burnouf, !nt.. ] ]>. 399, 505!. 
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the Little Vehicle. Dharmatrata, master of Sdstms, 
here composed the Ts^a-o-pi^ta-via'liirb (Suniyitkkibht'- 
dharma Sdstray^ 

By the side of the kihglidrdma is ^Uupa several hundred 
feet high, which was built by Asoka-raja. It is made of 
carved wood and veined stone, the work of various artists. 
Sakya Buddha, in old time when king of this country, 
])iepared himself as a BoJhisattva {fur Iccomiiig a Buddha). 
He gave up all he had at the request of those who asked, 
and spared not to sacrifice his own body as a bequeathed 
gift {a testamentary gift). Having been born in this 
country a thousand times as king, he gave during each of 
those thousands births in this excellent country, his eyes 
as an offering. 

Going not far east from this, there are two stone stdpas, 
each about lOO feet in height. The rig] it- hand one was 
built by Brahma HSva, that on the left by Sakra {king of 
Bevas). They were both adorned with jewels and gems. 
After Buddha's death these jewels changed themselves into 
ordinary stones. Although the buildings are in a ruin- 
ous condition, still they are of a considerable height and 
grandeur. 

Going north-west about 50 li from these stupas, there 
is another stApa. Here Sakya Tathagata converted the 
Mother of the demons and caused her to refrain from 


According to the CEuh^yau 
liwj {VdCniavarija), Dharmatrata 
wd-^ uncle of Vasumitra. (See Beal, 
Ttj'Ufroin the B addhist Oinon ( hhav- 
niajdida ), jt. 8 ; Hockhill's Vdana- 
Viiijn, p. xi. ) There \va^ another 
Dhaniiutrata, according to Tard- 
iKitha (Rockhill, p. xi. t, who was one 
(;f the leaders of the Vaibhashika 
sclinol, and aKo another Vahiunitra, 
^\llo coiuineiited on the Ah/dd/tarma 
Kodta written by Va^ubaiidhu, who 
lived probably in the fifth century 
A. lx But as the Chinese versions 
of ihtDkartii'tjpada were made behjre 
Vasubaadhu's time, and the second 
Vasumitra lived after Vasubandhu, 


for he commented on his work, it is 
liighly probable that the Dharnia- 
trata alluded to in the text was the 
compiler of the Xoithern veisioiis 
of the “Verses of the Law" \lJhar- 
maiKida) known both in Cliina and 
Tibet. Dharmati'dta, according to 
a note in the text, wass erioiieously 
called Dharniatara. 

The mother of the demons was, 
according to I-t^ing (K. i. § 9), called 
Hdriti (Ko-Ii*ti), and wa» veueiated 
by the Buddhi&ts. “ She had made a 
vow in a former birth to devour 
the children of Kajagriha, and was 
accordingly born as a Yaksha, and 
became the mother of 500 children. 
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liiirting men. It is for this reason the common folk of 
this country ofier sacrifices to obtain children from her. 

Going north 50 li or so from this, there is another stilpa. 
It was here Siimaka Bodhisattva^'^ {Slianfj-mu-hiti), ^Yaiking 
piously, nourished as a boy his blind father and mother. 
One day when gatlieriiig fruits for them, he encountered 
the king as he was hunting, who wounded him by mistake 
with a poisoned arrow. By means of the spiritual power 
of his great faith he was restored to health through some 
medicaments which Indra (^Tien-ii), moved by his holy 
conduct, applied to the wound. 

To the south-east of this place about 200 li, we arrive 


at the town Po-lu-sha.^^ 

To nourish these she each day 
took a child (boy or girl) of Kaja- 
grtha. People having told Buddha 
of it, he hid one of the Yakaha's 
children called ‘"the loved one.” 
The mother, having searched every- 
where, at List found it by Buddha’s 
side. Oil this the Lord addressed 
her as follows : “ Do you so tenderly 
love your child? but you possess 
500 such. How much more would 
persons with only one or two lo\ e 
theirs ^ ” On this she wa-^ con- 
verted and became a Upasika, or 
lay disciple. She then inquired 
how she was to feed her 500 chil- 
dren. On this Budelha said, ‘"The 
Bhikshus who live in th«-ir monas- 
teries shall eveiT day offer you food 
out of th'ur portion for nuuri-^h- 
ment.” Therefore in the convents 
of the western w<u'id, either within 
the jjurch of the gates or by the side 
of the kitchen, they paint on the 
wall a hgure of the mother holding 
a cliild, and below sometimes live, 
fcoiiietiines three others in the fore- 
ground. K\eiv dav tlrey place 1 be- 
fore this image a dish of food for 
her prortion ot nouri'-hmerrt. She is 
the mo'-t powerful among the fol- 
lowei'a [veil line) of the four heavenly 
kings (Deva-nija> . The sick ami 
tiio^e without children offer her food 
to obtain their wishes. In China 


Oil the north of this town is 

she is called Kn'ti - Utit - mu . — 
Julien, MLiuoirts, tom. i. p. 1 20 11. 
IVIy trandation of I-t'iing', howtVLi, 
differs from Julien's. Th‘_ Chalu- 
kyas and other roval farnili»-'5 of the 
Dekhan claim to be de^'Cendunt^^ of 
Hariti [ilavit'iptitrii). The akove 
account from X-t'-ing relates te the 
figure of Hariti in the Varaha temple 
at Tamralipti. Po-sibly thi- temple 
may have been a Chalukya hmiuia- 
tion, for the Varaha (boar) wa-, one 
of their principal iii'.igriia. 

This refers to {Sama, the son of 
Dukliula, in the iSd/nnJatffln. He is 
called in Fa-hian *S 7 u n fnr ■, 

andthia eqiiiv alent ia alaogiveii in the 
text See 'Truiid. Jut. O-m;/. Oueut. 

( I S74' , p 135. The Jdtuka is re[*rt - 
setited among the Sahchi aculptuies 
{Trie and pi. xxxvi, 

tig. i). Fur an account of it sey 
Spence Haidy'a Monachltun^ 

p. 275 ; corif. Man. Tudh , ]>. 

The >tury i> aUo a Biahiiiatiical one, 
occur! iug in the Udindijaipi. — Ind. 
d?d,vol. i pp. 37-39. 

That ia, a(*uth-f.a-t from the 
stupa of Saiiiaka B6tlhiaatt\ a. I 
have not recreated the- I'.ame of the 
place in thia ami (dher ]<a--ages. 

Following the route described 
in the text, we a^e taken firat 4 or 
5 li to the noith of Puahkaklvati, 
next a little w'ay to the ea>t, then 53 
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a stupa; here it \yas Sudana^^ the prince, having given in 
charity to some Brahmans the great elephant of his father 
the king, 'was hlamed and banished. In leaving his 
friends, having gone out of the gate of the wall, it was 
here he paid adieu. Beside this is a saiiphardma^^^ with 
about fifty priests or so, who all study the Little Yehicle. 
formerly Is vara, master of ^dstras^ in this place composed 
the 0-pi4a-mo-ming-cliing-lun}^'^ 

Outside the eastern gate of the town of Po-lu-sha is a 
sctiigli drama with about fifty priests, who all stud/ the 
( heat Vehicle. Here is a stilpa built by Asoka-raja. In 
old times Sudanathe prince, having been banished from his 
liome, dwelt in Mount Dantalokad^^ Here a Brahman 
begged his son and daughter, and he sold them to him. 

To the north-east of Po-lu-sha city about 20 li or so we 
come to Mount Dantaloka. Above a ridge of that mountain 
is a stupa built by Asoka-raja ; it was here the prince 


li to the north-west, then 50 ti to 
the north. It is from this point we 
lire to reckon 200 li to the south- 
west to Po-lu-sha. M. V. de St. 
Martin Oltmoire^ p. 309) substi- 
tutes 250 li for 200, and he then 
reckons from Pushkalavati. Gene- 
ral Cunningham falls into the same 
in intake f.l/ic. p. 52), and 

iileiitifie'^ Po - lu - sha wdth Palo- 
dheri, or the ^illage of Pali, situ- 
ated on a dhe: i or mound of ruins 
{op rit , p 52). This w'ould agree with 
Hiiien Tsiang's distance and bear- 
ing, that is, fiom the stupa of Sa- 
maka, which w as some 90 to 100 li 
to the north-north-east of Pushka- 
la\ati. 

That is, Visvantara, Visvah- 
tara, or Vessantara, the prince. His 
history is a popular one among Bud- 
dhists See Spence Hardy’s Nan. 
of Rudhism., p. ilS; Pergusson, 
Trc( and Scrp. Wanhip, pi. xxxii. ; 
Btal s F<ih~hian, p 10411. 2; Bur- 
noiif. Z,o^i/s,p.4i I ; cojif . Kathdsar it. ^ 
113,9; Truhm,, vii. 27, 34. 

Thu' particulars given in the text and 
in Pa-hian led to the identification of 
\.l. XXX ii. in Tree and Strp. Worship 


with this history. The same Jdtaica 
is also found amongst the Amara.- 
vati sculptures, op, cit., pi. Ixv. fig. 
I. With respect to the name Su- 
dan a, the Chinese explanation {>jood 
teeth) is erroneous, as M. Julien has 
pointed out (p. 122 n.) Smlanta is 
the name of a Pratyekabuddha men- 
tioned in the Trikunda>esha, i. I, 13. 

So I translate the passage. M. 
Julien understands the number fifty 
to refer to the sati^/hdrdnias. But it 
^vould be an unusual circumstance 
to find fifty or more convents near 
one spot, nor does the text neces- 
sarily re<iuire it. 

Kestored doubtfully by Julien 
to Alhidheinnajjrakd.'a-sddhana ^S‘ds- 
tra. It w’as perhax>s the Sa/hf/idia- 
abhidharmahraliiffi iSTistra, which 
tsvara i^ said to have translated in 
426 A.D. Bvura’s name is given in 
Chinese as Tid-tsni, “master,’* 
“ lord,'’ “ seif-existent.'’ 

Taa-ta-lo-liif , wliich might also 
be restored to Ilandarika. The Ja- 
panese evpii valent given in the text for 
lo is ra. Cieneral Cunningham iden- 
tifies this mountain with the Montes 
Diulali of Justin (pp. cit., p, 52.) 
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Sudaua dwelt in solitude. By tlie side of this place, and 
close by, is a stitpcL It was here the prince gave his son 
and daughter to the Brahman, who, on his ]uxit, beat them 
till the blood flowed out on the ground. At the present 
time the shrubs and trees are all of a deep red colour. Be- 
tween the crags (of the inountam) there is a stone chamber, 
where the prince and his wife dwelt and practised medita- 
tion, In the midst of the valley the trees droop down 
their branches like curtains. Here it was the prince in 
old time wandered forth and rested. 

By the side of this v^ood, and not far from it, is a rocky 
cell in which an old Rishi dwelt. 

Going north-west from the stone cell about 100 li or so, 
we cross a small hill and come to a large mountain. To 
the south of the mountain is a sahrjhdnuiiu, with a few 
priests as occupants, who study the Great Vehicle. By 
the side of it is a stupa built by Asoka-raja. This is 
the place which in old time was occupied by Ekasnnga 
Rishi.^®^ This Rfshi being deceived by a pleasure- woman, 
lost his spiritual faculties. The woman, mounting his 
shoulders, returned to the city. 

To the north-east of the city of Po-lu-sha 50 li or so, 
we come to a higli mountain, on wdiich is a figure of tlie 
wife of Is vara Deva carved out of green stone. 

This is Bhima Devi.^^^ All the people of the belter class, 
and the lower orders too, declare that this figure was seli- 
wrouulit. It has the reputation of working numerous 
miracles, and therefore is venerated {trursliliped) ]>y all, 
so that from every part of India men come to pay their 
vows and seek prosperity thereby. Both poor and iich 
assemble here fiom every part, near and di-tant, Timse 
,wlio wish to see the fuiiii of the divine spirit, b-ing filled 

i 

' Thi-s storv of Eka'^rlntra Ltijcnij, p. 124; ami eotiipai*.- the 

to be coiinectfd with tlie epi-'Ocie of notice in \ ule .VrOfo v<^I li 

’^rlhaa in the It i») con* -33 ? 0//?, ^o] i p. 244, 

''tantlyrtfeiit a to in Bu<lJhi»t book". m) 1 li. po. 69, 140 f. 

See YAtA\ lidmlhouL, .s, ; OUt mi Bliini t i" a foiiii of I )uma jn'o- 

vf Bu<hlh. *Sf/ /_/>., p. 200; ilntaiudii: baUy = Si- wano-mu of the Chine 

VOL. I. It 


rac. 
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with faith and free from doubt, after fasting seven days 
are privileged to behold it, and obtain for the most part 
their prayers Below the mountain is the temple of 
Malles vara Deva ; the heretics who cover themselves with 
ashes^^^ come here to offer sacrifice. 

Going south-east from the temple of Bhiina 1 50 li, we 
come to U-to-kia-han-ch’ad^® This town is about 20 
li in circuit; on the south it borders on the river Sindh 
(Sin-to). The inhabitants are rich and prosperous. Here 
is amassed a supply of valuable merchandise, and mixed 
goods from all quarters. 

To the noith-west of U-to-kia-han-c’ha 20 li or so 
we come to the town of P’o-lo~tu-lo.^^^ This is the 
place where the Rishi Pan ini, who composed the Ching- 
was horn. 

Beferring to the most ancient times, letters were very 
numerous ; but when, in the process of ages, the world 
was destroyed and remained as a void, the L)evas of lonu 
life^^^ descended spiritually to guide the people. Sucli 
was tlie origin of the ancient letters and composition. 


ii'6 fphe bame thin^ is said about 
K w an - y in ( A v aid k i t es v ar a ). For 
.some account of the worship of Durga 
or Parvati, and of Kwaii - yin or 
A^alokitesvara, as mouiitain deities, 
see R, J. X.S., \ol. XV. p. 333. 

" That is, the P.isupatas. Com- 
}'are ^\lult Hiuen Tsiang says in 
reference to Kuan'\in or Avalo- 
kitesvara, ^iz., when he repeals him- 
self on Blount Potaraka.^ he some- 
times take* the fr»rni of Is\'ara anil 
bometimes that of a PAsupata (book 
X. fob 30). See also p 6o. n. 210 ante. 

Rest(^red by JuUeu to Uda- 
khanila ; identified by V. St. Martin 
with < >hind. Its south side rests on 
the Indus. The distance is 1 50 li 
from the temple of llhiuul. If ve 
actually project 150 ii (30 miles) 
north-west from Ohind, it W(‘ul(l 
bring Us near J am A 1 garhi. About 5 o 
U or S miles K.S.E. from it is 
Takht-i-llhai, btanding on an iso- 


lated hill 650 feet above the plain. 
The vast quantities of rnins found in 
this place indicate that it was once 
a centre of leligious worship. Is 
this the site of Po-lu-bha ? Kapurda- 
garhi is 20 miles north-west from 
Ohind, and Takht-i-Bhai 13 miles 
pj.X.B. fiom Kapurdagaihi. See p. 

^ 35 * 

The symbol p'o is for so (Jul.) 
The town is S.ilatura, the birthplace 
of Paidni, who is known by the 
name of srilutuviya (Pauini, iv. 3, 
94b Cunningham identities it with 
the village of Labor, which he savs 
is four miles noytlt-U'Cst of Ohind.— 
bVeq., p. 57, Cold. AVeber, JlisL 
Satif'i'. Lit., p. 218, n. 

The Vftiiknraiiam. 

Or, the DC'nus who possessed 
long life. 

I undcr-^tand the symbol hi 
in this passage to lutan “old” or 
“ancient.” 
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From tliis time and after it the source ( 0 / language) 
spread and jiassed its {former) bounds. Bralimu Deva 
and Sakra {Devendra) established rules {forms or 
amjples) according to the requirements. Rishis belonging 
to different schools each drew up forms of letters. Men 
in their successive generations put into use what Iiad been 
delivered to them ; but nevertheless students witliouc 
ability {religious ability) were unable to inake use {of 
these characters). And now men's lives wei-e reduced to 
the length of a hundred years, when the Rishi Panini 
was born; he was from his birth extensively informed 
about things {men and thing^. The times being dull 
and careless, he wished to reform the vague and false 
rules {of mritiag and speaking) — to fix the rules and cor- 
rect improprieties. As he wandered about asking for right 
ways,^^^ he encountered Isvara Deva, and recounted to him 
the plan of his undertaking. Isvara Deva said^ “ Wonder- 
ful 1 I will assist you in this." The Rishi, having received 
instruction, retired. He then laboured incessantly and put 
forth all his power of mind. He collected a multitude 
of \vords, and made a book on letters which contained 
a thousand slukas ; each Moka was of thirty-tv'o syllables. 
It contained everything known from the first till ti len, witli- 
out exception, respecting letters anti words. He then 
closed it and sent it to the king {saprenie rider), w'ho 
exceedingly prized it, and issued an edict that throughout 
the kingdom it should he used and taught to others ; and 
he added that whoever should learn it from beginning to 
end should receive as ids reward a thousand pieces of gold. 
And so from that time masters have received it and 
handed it down in its completeness for the good the 
world. Hence the Rriihmans of this town are well 
grounded in their literary work, and are of iiigh renown 
for their talents, well informed as to things {men and 
things), and of a vigorous understanding (gmeinory). 

In the town of So-lo-tu-lo is a Tins is the 
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spot where an Arhat converted a disciple of Panini. 
Tathagata had left the world some five hundred years, 
when there was a great Arhat who came to the country 
of Kasmir, and went about converting men. Coining 
to this place, he saw a Brahmacharin occupied in chastis- 
ing a hoy whom he was instructing in letters. Then the 
Arhat spake to the Brdhman thus : “ Why do you cause 
pain to this child ? ” The Brahman replied, ‘‘ I am teach- 
ing him the Shiny-ming (Sohdavidyd), but he makes no 
proper progress.” The Arhat smiled significaiitly,^^^ on 
which the Brahman said, “ Shamans are of a pitiful and 
loving disposition, and well disposed to men and creatures 
generally ; why did you smile, honoured sir ? Pray let me 
know ! ” 

The Arhat rephed, Light words are not becom- 
ing, and I fear to cause in you incredulous thoughts 
and unbelief. No doubt you have heard of the Rishi 
Panini, who compiled the ^ctbdavidyd &dstra, wdiich he 
has left for the instruction of the world.” The Brahman 
replied, The children of this town, vvho are his disciples, 
revere his eminent qualities, and a statue erected to his 
memory still exists.” The Arhat continued : This little 
boy whom you are instructing was that very {Fdnini) 
Rishi. As he devoted his vigorous mind to investigate 
worldly literature, he only produced heretical treatises 
without any power of true reason in them. His spirit 
and his wisdom were dispersed, and he has run through 
the cycles of continued birth from then till now. Thanks 
to some remnant of true virtue, he has been now horn 
as your attached child; but the literature of the world 
and these treatises on letters are only cause of use- 

The symbol yeic, accordim,^ to smile” in many of our own medim- 
Medlmi-tot, means to put forth val legends (vid. Ilohiatitic JJUuvi/ 
vital energy ; ” yeir ne, therefore, I of Ludtlh a, p. 12 n.) Julien’s -‘.ie 
take to denote bignificance ” or ” hardly meetb the idea of the 

“meaning.” The smile of Tuddha original. 

or an Arhat was i^upposed to indicate Light woixU/' in the beiise 

I'l'ophetic insight or \ibion. The of tiiflhig or unmeaning words, or 
feaiiie meauing is attached to “a %\uids sj ukeu lightly. 
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less efforts to him, and are as nothing compared to 
the holy teaching of Tathagata, which, by its mysteri- 
ous influences, procures both happiness and wisdom. 
On the shores of the southern sea there was an old 
decayed tree, in the hollows of which five hundred bats 
liad taken up their abodes. Once some merchants took 
their seats beneath this tree, and as a cold wind was 
blowing, these men, cold and hungry, gathered together a 
heap of fuel and lit a fire at the tree-foot. The flames 
catching hold of the tree, by degrees it was burnt down. 
At this time amongst the merchant troop there was one 
who, after the turn of the night, began to recite a portion 
of the Ahliidharma Pltalca. The bats, notwithstanding the 
dames, because of the beauty of the sounel of the law 
patiently endured the pain, and did not come forth 
After this they died, and, according to their works, they 
all received birth as men. They became ascetics, practised 
wisdom, and by the power of the sounds of the law 
they had heard they grew in wisdom and became Arhats 
as the result of merit acquired in the world. Lately 
the king, Ivaiiislika, with the honourable Trirsvika, sum- 
moning a council of five hundred saints and saues in 
the country of Ivasmir, they drew up the Vibdshcl 
lustra. These were the five hundred bats who formerly 
dwelt in that decayed tree. I myself, though of poor 
ability, am one of the number. It is thus men differ in 
their superior or inferior abilities. Some rise, others live 
in obscurity. But now, 0 virtuous one ! permit your 
pupil {^Ufachrd diiUT) to leave liis home. Becoming a 
disciple of Buddlia, the merits we secure are not to be 
told." 

The Arhat having s[)oken thus, proved his spiritual 
capabilities by instantly disappearing. The BnVnman was 
deeply affected by wiiat he saw, and moved to believe. 
He noised abroad through the town and neighbourhood 
wliat had happened, and permitted the child to become a 
disciple of Buddha and acquire wisdom. Moreover, he 
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himself changed his belief, and mightily reverenced the 
three precious ones. The people of the village, following 
his example, became disciples, and till now they have 
remained earnest in their profession. 

From U-to-kia-han-ch’a, going north, we pass over 
some mountains, cross a river, and travelling 600 li or so 
we arrive at the kingdom of U-chang-na (Udyana). 


END OF BOOK U. 
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BOOK III. 

Relates to eight countries, viz., (i) U-clicutrj-na, (2) Po-lii-lo, 
(3) Ta-clt a-shi to, (4) San(j-]io-2>a-lo, (5) Wii-hi-shi, (6) Kia- 
slii-mi-lo, (7) Puii-uu-tso, (8) Ko-lo-chi-pu-lo. 


I. U-CHAXG-NA (UdYAXA). 

The country of U-chang-na^ is about 5000 li in circuit; 
the mountains and valleys are continously connected, and 
the valleys and marshes alternate with a succession of 
high plateaux. Though various kinds of grain are sown, 


Vet the crox^s are not rich. 

^ Udyana (Prakrit, Ujjana), the 
V-chan f of Fa-hiau (cap. viii. >, is 
so called because of its garden -like 
appearance- “ Udyana lay to the 
north of Peshawar on the Sw’at 
river, but from the extent assigned 
to it by Hiuer^T.'^iang the name pro- 
bably covered the whole hill-region 
south of the Hindu Kush and the 
Hard country from Chitral to the 
Indus.'’ -- Yule, Marco Polo, vol. i. 
p- 173; compare also Cunningham’s 
remarks, Geoy. Anc. Ind., p. 8i ; 
Lassen, I. A., vol. i. p. 505, vol. 
iii. p. 138 ; and Bactrian Coins, 
(Eng. trans,) p. 96. It is de.scribe(l 
bv !Sung-yun as bordering on the 
T'suug-liiig mountains to the noith, 
and on India to the south. This 
writer gives a glowing description 
of the fertility and beauty of the 
valley and its neighbourhood i Beal’s 
Buddhist Pilyriuis, 189^. It was 
a flourishing centre of Buddhist w * )r- 
ship. Fa-hian (cap. viii.) says “the 
law' of Buddha is universally hon- 


The grape is abundant, the 

cured.” He tells us, moreover, that 
there were five hundred sarXyTidrdmas 
in the country, ail belonging to the 
Little V ehicle ; but in Hiuen Tiiiang’s 
time all the convents w'ere desolate 
and ruined. We may therefore fix. 
the persecution of Mahiraknla (op 
Mihirakula w’ho was a contempor- 
ary of Baladitya, between the time 
of Fa-hian and Hiuen T^iang (a.i>. 
400 and 630 A.D.) Baladitya 

and Mahirakula, indeed, are placed 
seieral centurres before the time of 
Hiuen Tsiang ” ; but we can 

scarcely' suppose that Fa-liian w<»ul<l 
have described the country a.', he 
d(ies if the persecution had happened 
before his time. The common state- 
ment is that Simha was the last 
patriarch of the North, and that he 
w'as killed by Mahirakula isee Wony 
Pu, § 179, in R. ds. *^'00., \oi. 
XX. p. 204). He is generally stated 
to be the 23d patriaich, and Bodhi- 
dharma, w'ho was the 28th, certainly 
lived in A I). 520, when he arrived in 
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sugar-cane scarce. The earth produces gold and iron, and 
is favourable to the cultivation of the scented (shnih) 
called Yo-kin (turmeric). The forests are thick and shady, 
the fruits and flowers abundant. The cold and heat are 
agreeably tempered, the wind and rain come in their sea- 
son. The people are soft and effeminate, and in disposi- 
tion are somewhat sly and crafty. They love learning 
yet have no application. They practise the art of using 
charms (^relirjious sentences as charms)} Their clothing 
is white cotton, and they wear little else. Their language, 
tliough different in some points, yet greatly resembles that 
of India. Their written characters and their rules of eti- 
quette are also of a mixed character as before. They 
greatly reverence the law of Buddha and are believers 
in the Great Vehicle.^ 

On both sides of the river Su-po-fa-su-tu,^ there are 
some 1400 old saiighdramas. They are now generally 
waste and desolate; formerly there were some 18,000 
priests in them, but gradually they have become less, till 
now there are very few. They study the Great Vehicle ; 
they practise the duty of quiet meditation, and have plea- 
sure in reciting texts relating to this subject, but have no 
great understanding as to them. The ( jpriests v:ho) practise 
the rules of morality lead a pure life and purposely prohibit 


China from Soiith India. If we 
allow an interval of lOo year'? be- 
tween the 23d patriarch (Siihha) and 
the 2Sth (Budhidharma), we should 
thus have the date of Mahirakula 
cir. 420 A.D., that is, just after Ba- 
hian's time. But in this ca-^e Vasu- 
bandhu, who was the 20th patii- 
arch, iiiUbt have flourished in the 
fourth century and not in the 
>i\th, as Muller proposes {In- 
dia, p. 290) ; ante, p. 105, n. 77 
Mahirakula is, however, placed by 
Cunningham in a.ti. 164-179, and 
Ai ya Sii'nha’s death is usually placed 
in the middle of the thirdceiitury a.d. 
Kemusat, Mtl. Asiat., tome i. p. 124. 

- The employment of magical sen- 


tences is with them an art and a 
study, or a work of art. This country 
of Udyana was the birthplace of 
1‘adma Sambhava, a great master of 
enchantments. Yule, Marco Polo, 
vul. i. p. 173. 

^ Fa-hian says that in his days 
the people of this country were all 
follow’ers of the Little Y^ehicle. 
Probably the re - introduction of 
Buddhist doctrine after the perse- 
cution had been effected by teachers 
(d the Mahayilna school. 

^ That is, the Subhavastu, the 
Swat river of the present day. It is 
named by Arrian the ^oairTos, and 
he savs that it flows int(» the 
at Peukalaitid. See note 24 infra. 
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the use of charms.^ The schools® of the Vinaya tradi- 
tionally known amongst them are the SarvastivaJins, 
the Dharmaguptas, the Maldsasakas, the Kasyapiyas/ 
and the Mahasanghikas : these five.® 

There are abiut ten temples of Devas, and a mixed 
number of unbelievers who dwell in them. There are four 
or five strong towns. The kings mostly reign at Mungali 
(Muiig-kie-li) ^ as their capital. This town is about i6 or 
17 li in circuit and thickly populated. Four or five li 
to the east of Mungali is a great sMj)a, where very many 
spiritual portents are seen. This is tlie spot where Bud- 
dha, when he lived in old time,^® was the Rishi wlio prac- 
tised patience (Ksh^nti-rlshi), and for the sake of Kali- 
laja endured the dismemberment of his body. 

To the north-east of the town of Mungali about 250 or 
260 li, we enter a great mountain and arrive at the foun- 


® This translation differs from 
Jnlien’s but I understand Hiuen 
Tsiang to be alluding to the Hina- 
yanists. Those who follow the 
rules” (viz , of the Vificn/a). 

^ The rules of the Vinaija are 
handed down and followed ; they 
have (or, there are) live schools.” 
The purport of the text is apparently 
to show' that there w as a tiaditional 
know'ledge of the old teaching to 
which Fa-hian refers. The new 
school, given to magic, had been in- 
troduced after the ])ei>ecution ; the 
old teachinsT w as oppo-ed to this, 
and the followers of that teaching 
resisted its use. 

" Called in the text Yin ~l' icon 
pif, “the drink- brmhtnes.s school.” 
See Eitei s llandb<K)k, s. v. ^lalid- 
/ dsjjapa. 

^ These five schools belong to the 
Little Vehicle — fi) The Dharma- 
gupta (Fa-mih-pu), (2) Mahi’^asaka 
■ Fa-ti-pu), (3) Ka-yapisa (Yin- 
kwong-pui, 14) Sar\asti\ada (Shw'o- 
yih-t^ai-yeou-pu\ (5, Maha>anghika 
(Ta-chong-pu). 

^ Mungali or Mafigala, probably 
the Mangora of M'llford's surveyor, 
Mogal Leg, and the Mai’iglavor of 


General Court's map (Cunningham, 
Anc. Geo^j. of IncUu, p. 82 >. Ac- 
cording to V. de St. Martin (Mi m., 
p. 314), it should be Maiuialavor 
(Mangala-pura'. It was on the left 
bank of the Sw'at river. See J. ^1. 
>S'. Ben., vol. \iii. pp. 311 f. ; Larsen, 
I. A., vol. i. p. 138. 

/.e., as a Ubdhisattva. The 
hif-tory of the Bo<lhisattva when 
he was born at Kshantirt<hi is 
frequently met with in Chinese 
Buddhist books. The account will 
be found in AVung Piih, 76 (,/. li. 
A. S., \ol. XX. p. 165). Tile name 
Kie-li (Kali) is interpreted in the 
original by “ fight - quarrel.” The 
lacuna which occurs in the text was 
probably the history of this .Jin-jo- 
sien (KshAntirNlii I, who suffered his 
hands to be cut off by Kali-i.tja, ami 
nf>t only W'as not angiy, but pi(»mi^ed 
the king that he should be bom as 
Kondinya and become one of hi'. 
(Buddha's) first disciples (Burnouf, 
Introd . p, iq'b). 

“Enter a great mountain,” f.c., 
a mountainous range. There is no 
mention made of “ traver.diig a val- 
ley,” as in Julien. 
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tain of tlie Naga ApaMa ; this is the source of the river 
Su-po-fa-su-tu. This river flows to the south-west.^- Both 
in summer anei spring it freezes, and from morning till 
night snow-drifts are flying in clouds, the fine reflected 
colours of which are seen on every side. 

This Nag a, in the time of Kasyapa Buddha, was born as 
a man and was called King-ki (Gahgi). He was able, by 
the subtle influences of the charms he used, to restrain and 
withstand the power of the wicked dragons, so that they 
could not (afflict the country) with violent storms of rain 
Thanks to him, the people were thus able to gather in an 
abundance of grain. Each family then agreed to offer liim, 
in token of their gratitude, a peck of grain as a yearly 
tribute. After a lapse of some years there were some 
who omitted to bring their offerings, on which Gahgi in 
wrath prayed that lie might become a poisonous draijon 
and afflict them with storms of rain and wind to the 
destruction of their crops. At the end of his life he 
became the dragon of this country ; the flowings of the 
fountain emitted a white stream which destroyed all the 
products of the eaith. 

At this time, Sakya Tatliagata, of his great pity guid- 
ing the world, was moved with compassion for the 
people of this country, wdio were so singularly afflicted 
with this calamity. Descending tlierefore spiritually,^^ 
he came to this place, desiring to convert the violent 
dragon. Taking the mace of the Vajr.ipani spirit, he 
beat against the mountain side. The dragon king, terri- 
fied, came forth and paid him reverence. Hearing the 
preaching of the law by Buddha, his heart became pure 
and his faith was awakened. TathS^gata forthwith for- 

It may al'^o be translated, “ it tdra or avatuTin^ to make an appear- 
branches off and flows to the south- ance. 

West ” The river is the Subha vastu. This may be otherwise trans- 

See below, note 24, p. 126. lated. “he who holds the diamond 

The expression kidtiff shim, to spirit club, knocking,” &c. The re- 
descend spiritually, is of frequent oc- ference is to the thunderbolt of 
currence in Chinese Buddhist books; Indra. See Bitel’s Handbook, s. voc. 
it corresponds to the SaiTskrit ara- Yadjruj^dni, 
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bad him to injure the crops of the husbandmen. Where- 
upon the dragon said, “All my sustenance comes from 
the fields of men ; but now, grateful for the sacred in- 
structions I have received, I fear it will be difficult to 
support myself in this way ; yet pray let me have one 
gathering in every twelve years.” Tatliagata compassion- 
ately permitted this. Therefore every twelfth year 
there is a calamity from the overflowing of the White 
Eiver. 

To the south-west of the fountain of the dragon Apalala 
(’0-po-lo-lo), about 30 li on the north side of the river, 
there is a foot trace of Buddha on a great rock. Accord- 
ing to the religious merit of persons, this impression 
appears long or short. This is the trace left by Buddha 
after having subdued the dragon. Afterwards men built 
up a stone residence {ove 7 ^ the impression). Men come 
here from a distance to offer incense and flowers. 

Following the stream downwards 30 li or so, we come 
to the stone where Tathagata waslied his robe. The 
tissues of the kashSya stuff are yet visible as if engraved 
on the rock. 

To the south of the town of Mungali 400 li or so we 
come to Mount Hila (Hi-lo). The water flowing througli 
the valley here turns to the west, and then flowing again 
eastward remounts (toiccmh its sc/nrce). Various fruits 
and flowers skirt the banks of the stream and face the 
sides of the mountains. Tiiere are high crags and deep 
caverns, and placid streams winding through the valleys : 
sometimes are heard the sounds of people's voices, 
sometimes the reverberation of musical notes. Tiiere 
are, moreover, square stones here like long narrow 
bedsteads, perfected as if by the hand of men; they' 
stretch in continuous lines from the mountain side down 
the valley'. It was here Tathagata dwelling in old day's, 

The expression t' ah yuen may Has the storj' arisen from the use of 
refer to the soft cushion of a bed, or frastara for “bed” and “stone” 
it may have a technical meaning, alike ? 
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by listening to half a GCilha of the law was content to 
kill himself.^® 

Going south about 200 li from the town of Mungali, 
by the side of a great mountain, we come to the MahS-- 
vana saiiglictrdma. It was liere Tathagata in old days 
practised the life of a Bodhisattva under the name of Sar- 
vadata-rajad® Fleeing from his enemy, he resigned liis 
country and arrived secretly in this place. Meeting with 
a poor Briibrnan who asked alms from him, and having 
nothing to give in consequence of his losing his country, 
he ordered him to bind him as a prisoner and take him 
to the king, his enemy, in order that he might receive a 
reward, which would be in the place of charity to him. 

Going north-west from the Mahavana scthglidrdma 
down the mountain 30 or 40 li, we arrive at the Mo-su 
sahghdrdnia}^ Here there is a stlXj)a about 100 feet or 
so ill height. 

By the side of it is a great square stone on which is tlie 
impress of Buddha's foot. This is the spot where Buddha 
ill old time planted his foot, {v:hicJi) scattered a koti of 
rays of light which lit up the Mahavana sahghdrdma, and 
then for the sake of Devas and men he recited the history 
of his former births {Jdtahas). Underneath this stilpa {or 
at the foot of it) is a stone of a yellow-wliite colour, which 
is always damp with an unctuous {fatty) moisture ; this 
is where Buddha, when he was in old time practising the 
life of a Bodhisattva, having heard the words of the true 
law, breaking a bone of his own body, wrote {ivith the 
raarroiv) the substance of a book containing the words he 
had heard. 


A fjatliCL is a verse of thirty-two 
syllab!e>, — C'A. Ed. Thi-^ story of 
]>b(lhi-attva sacrificing his life for 
the sake of a half-g.itha will he found 
in the M<diuparuiirr(hia Sutra of 
theXorthein School, K. \iv. fol. ii. 

I have translated it in Truhncr's 
Record, See also Ind, AuHq., v<»K 
iv p. 90 ; Uphain, Voctrlncs and Lit- 


erature of Buddhism, vol. iii. p. 306, 
In Chinese Tjdin, ‘‘great 
forest.”~ 674 . Ed. 

The Chinese equivalents are 
S<t-po-ta-ta. ^vhich are explained by, 
ti>i'i>hi, “ he who gives all,” 

For Mo-su-lo, Masura. — Julien. 
Mo-bu is explained in text to mean 
“lentilis” {masura). 
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Going west 6o or 70 li from the Mo-su scnir/Mrdma 
is a stupa which was built by Asoka-iaja. It was here 
Tathagata in old time, practising the life of a iJodhisattva, 
was called Sivika (or Sibika) Edjar® Seeking the fruit 
of Budcliiaship, he cut his body to pieces iu this place to 
redeem a dove from the power of a hawk. 

Going north-west from the place where he redeemed 
the dove, 200 li or so, we enter the valley of Shan-iii- 
lo-shi, where is the convent of Sa-pao-sha-ti.-^ Here 
is a stupa in height 80 feet or so. In old time, when 
Buddha was Lord Sakra, famine and disease were preva- 
lent everywhere in this country. Medicine was of no 
use, and the roads were filled with dead. Lord Sakra was 
moved with pity and meditated how he might rescue and 
save the people. Then changing his form, he appeared as 
a great serpent, and extended his dead body all along the 
void of the great valley, and called from the void to those 
on every side (to looh). Those who heard were filled with 
joy, and running together hastened to the spot, and the 
more they cut the body of the serpent the more they 
revived, and were delivered both from famine and disease. 

By the side of this stupa and not far off is the great 
siup)a of Sum a. Here in old time when Tathagata was 
Lord Sakra, filled with concern for the world, afliicted 


For the Jdtahi see my 

A hbtra ct of Fo ii r Ltd \ »p 33 . 

This &toiy is a favourite one, and 
furiiia an ei)i>ode in the Mahahha- 
rata, hi. 13275- 1 3300; the same sh^ry 
of the hawk and pi'^eon is told of 
Uriinara in in. 10500-10596, See 
also Tice (ind Ftriicnt ^Vor&h^p, pi. 
lx. and Ixxxiii. ti^. i, pp. 194, 225. 
The figures of the do\e and ha^\k, 
"which aie sometiiiies seen in other 
Iluddhist sculpture-', e .7., Cunninu:- 
hani, Bharlnit Mn-fni, pi. xlv, 7. pio- 
bably alluile to this jdtnla. Conf 
Jour. Ctfjloib Ur. U. J,"'. ^SoC.. vol. ii. 
liS53\pp. 5. 6 ; S. Hardy's Fadtrn 
pp. 277-279; Burgess, 
?sot€$ on Ajaip/i Rock Ttnqjlts, p. 76 , 


Cave- Temples of In Jia, pp. 291, 315. 

The \ alley of Shan-ni-lo-.>hi 
may be restijred to Saniraja, “ the 
giving king.’’ There is a note in 
the i>iiginai which explains f>hi-pi- 
kia (Sivika) by the ^^oId “ to give; ” 
but Sivika is geneially interpreted 
in Chinese Buddhist books by “ sil- 
ver-white,” alluding peihap.s to the 
“ birch tree,’’ with its silver- white 
bark, which is (tiie of the meanings 
of .Or/. The explanation ‘‘to give” 
ought to be refeired to soui, in the^ 
compound Saniraja. The name of 
the convent, Sa-]'ao-sha-ti, is ex- 
plained in the text i y she f/o r^nmt 
tatiiieine, and is re-'toied by Julie n 
to Sarpaushadi. 
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with every kind of disease and pestilence, witli his 
perfect knowledge of the case, he changed himself into 
the serpent Suma ; none of those who tasted his flesh 
failed to recover from their disease. 

To the north of the valley Shan-ni-lo-shi, by the side 
of a steep rock, is a stdpa. Of those who, being sick, have 
come there to seek {restoration), most have recovered. 

In old time Tathagata was the king of peacocks ; ^ on 
one occasion he came to this place with his followers. Being 
afflicted with tormenting thirst, they sought for water on 
every side without success. The king of the peacocks with 
his beak struck the rock, and forthwith there flowed out 
an abundant stream which now forms a lake. Those who 
are afflicted on tasting or washing in the Avater are healed. 
On the rock are still seen the traces of the peacock’s feet. 

To the south-west of the town of Mungali 6o or 70 li 
there is a great river, ^ on the east of which is a stupa 60 
feet or so in height; it was built by Shang-kiuii (Utta- 
rasena). Formerly when Tathagata was about to die, he 
addressed the great congregation and said : After my 
jVuTcma, Uttarasena -raja, of the country Udyana 
(U-chang-na), will obtain a share of the relics of my body. 
When the kings Avere about to divide the relics equally, 
IT ttarasena-raja arrived after {the others); coming from a 
frontier country, he Avas treated Avith little regard by the 
others.^^ At this time the Devas publislied afresh the 


^ The serpent Sum a [Su-mo-slu)^ 
translated by Julien, “ serpent of 
water ; ’’ but I take Suma to be a 
proper name. The serpent Suma is 
probably another form of the Ahi, 
or cloud-snake of the VMa (com- 
pare Tiele, Outlines of the History if 
Anc. Nations,]}. 174). The Deva of 
Adam’s Peak, who has so much to 
<lo with the serptnts converted by 
Puddha, is called Sumana, 
Mayura-raja, 

’I’he JSubhava&tu or Suvristu 
\Ri<j-VCilo. viii. 19, 37; Mahiihluir., 
vi. 333), the -oaoTOs of Arrian [IneL, 
iv. II), the Zovacros of Ptolemy 


(lib. vii. c. I, 42), and the modern 
Swat river, at the soui'ce of which 
the dragon Apalala lived. Conf. 
Fah-hian, ch. viii. ; Vie cle Ilioucn 
Thsnng, p. 86 ; Reinaud, Mem. sur 
V hide, p. 277 ; Saint-Martin, (Jtogra- 
}phie da Veda, p. 44 ; Mem Anedi- 
tique s, la Carte, dc., pp. 63, 64; Bur- 
nouf, Jntrocl., p. 336, n. 2 ; Lasben, 
lad. Ah., vol. ii. '2d ed.',, p. 140; 
/. A. S. Beng., vol. i\. p. 480; WTl- 
son, Ariana Ant., pp. 183, 190, 194 ; 
and ante, notes 4 and 12, pj>. 120, 122. 

This may be aKo construed, 
“ he was treated lightly on account 
of his rustic (frontier) appearance.’’ 
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words of Tatliagata as lie was about to die. Then obtain- 
ing a portion of relics, the king came back to his country, 
and, to show his great respect, erected this stupa. By the 
side of it, on the bank of the great river, there is a large 
rock shaped like an elephant. Formerly Uttarasena-raja 
brought back to his own land the relics of Buddha on a 
great white elephant. Arrived at this spot, the elephant 
suddenly fell down and died, and was changed imme- 
diately into stone. By the side of this the stiqxc is built. 

Going west of the town of Mungali 50 li or so, and 
crossing the great river, we come to a stilpa called Lu-hi- 
ta-kia (Eohitaka) ; it is about 50 feet high, and was built 
by A^oka-raja. In former days, when Tatliagata was prac- 
tising the life of a Bodhisattva, he was the king of a great 
country, and was called Ts’z’-li (poicc}' of love)r^ In this 
place he pierced his body, and with his blood fed the five 
Yakshas. 

To the north-east of the town of Mungali 30 li or so is 
the Ho-pu-to-shi stupaP about 40 feet in height. In 
former days Tatliagata here expounded the law for the 
sake of men and Devas, to instruct {enlighten) and guide 
them. After Tatliagata had gone, from the earth suddenly 
arose {this stupa) ; the people highly reverenced it, and 
offered flowers and incense without end. 

To the west of the stone sKupa, after crossing the great 
river and going 30 or 40 li, we arrive at Vlhcira, in which 
is a figure of Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva.-^ Its s^nritual 

^ Ts'z' lU restored by Julien to phonetic symbols are ’O-fo-Ju-cJu- 
Vlaitribala ; for this Jdtnka see K. to-i-sM^fa-lo. There a note in 
Vlitra’s Xipalcse BuddkUt Litcra- the text explaining the meaning 
tare, y. 50. of this name to be ‘’the h»<>king 

llo-pu-to is for adhhuta, mira- ihcnn) or beholding god*’ {hvardy 
culous or unique (Ch. Julien Ch. “ self-existt-nt *’}. The 

suggests Adbhuta^ma, the name of note adds that the old forms of 
this stu2'>n of miraculous stone lA'k'- tranNlati<!n, viz., Kv'>in(j~slun~tjhi^ 
but it inav be simply “ a mi- ‘‘luminous v<iice,” Kv’an-i^]i>fi-tfin^ 
laculo us stone stupa.” The expres- “beholding (tr regarding \oice,*‘ 
sion “stone stupa ” is a common one, Kaan-ahai-tn'S , “ b'-hohling the 
and indeed occurs in the following w'orld god,” are all erroneou-?. ]>ut 
section. there is good rea^cm for believing 

Avalokitesvara, in Chinese the that the hoTii Kiotn-klaii-piix^ “be. 
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influences exhibit tliemselves in a mysterious way, and its 
miraculous powers {evidences) are manifested in an illus- 
trious manner. The votaries of the law come together 
frum every side, and offer it continual sacritices (presents), 
doing north-west 140 or 150 li from the statue of Kwau- 
tsz’-t-ai llddliisattva, we come to the mountain of Lan-po- 
lu. The cre^t of this mountain has a dragon lake about 
30 ii or so 111 circuit. The clear vaves roll in their 
majesty, tiie water pure as a bright mirror. In old 
days ri-lu-tse-kia (A^irfulhaka-raja) liaving led his army 
to attack the Silky as, four of the tribe resisted the ad- 
vaiice.“'^ These weie driven away by their clansmen, 
and each fled in a different direction. One of the Sakyas, 
having left the capital of the country, and being worn out 
by travel, sat down to rest in the middle of the road. 

Til ere ap]>eared now a wild goose, who, in his flight 
alighted before him; and because of his docile 
ways, he at last mounted on his back. The goose then 
flying away, took him to the side of this lake, lly this 
mode of conveyance the iSakya fugitive visited different 
king-l(jias in various directions. Once having mistaken 
his vay, he went to sleep by the side of tiie lake under 

hultlm4 «>r tn the in the of a forc.st of lofty tx) 

iii» ri. aio-( fi lai a coiifu-^iun of tlio and 4)ther tree;-, *^c. ' The account 
“ t'oknij'->l‘'\wi u'ld" with a tuiahtv tiu'u uoe^ on to >])oak of the pta- 
attnt.ut^^d to a siuiilar ih ity of jmrls and from tliat to 

“ic_- uHi^ r I ' I Ai Makali). (.See tiace the oiium of the Vloiivaii 
J A' > .\\. p ; f ) d\ na>tv. to which Chau'iiagujaa be- 

lt 'iiu'i’.ir if the expre'-ion lon^ied. The tale of tlie peacock 
ineo’i^. that lliuen bringing water from the lock, the 
'lYiaiig, or lather llw ui-hh. It -o >erpent to which the d\iiij: pt ople 
('•ii'-taiitlv in hi- L>i'.graphy ^-ee were to look, ami the Mom an 

igi, 17-' and in line of kiiiu-. miglA peihaps ju>tifv 

t‘'* c->nt- \ti : >>"(', p. to, II 210. Mtiae r*fti\iice to the name of the 
J''-r all a> count of thi^ incident }>' “pie mhaouing tin- biixtrict. \i/... 
ee* o-g.i.r. Hook \i. '1 h< re i- a the Yuz^tzai-, Yii/.af being the 

c>.Mr .noiii^ at c<'Uiit in the J/u/eb ( )rit ntal fomi of the ii.iine of J, -eph 
' ' g 55 - ‘’While 13 mi iha \vt de St. Maitin, 313, 

Iiw.ti diiv. u by tile mi-foitum - ni'o u, 3 Conf. Max Muller, 
ti • i iy tie war of riiiue A <. Ln , 2S5 : gb-.doe/o/w- 

tibao. -.t 1 t.i .n r- ot the >akva ]• SV’- The account of 

l.iie ) to aliiig to Hinavaiito the Xa,a maiden and the exiled 

to’fi .1 a d* i_a:f'i; ami b aiitirul v, aiMi-ur.r t li 'O youth) which fobe-w t 
-• cati .11, Weil Wateled aud --ituate i i- Ul-u 5Ucge-tl\e. 
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the shadow of a tree. At this time a yoinio: inai(l(‘u 

was walking hoside the lake, and suddenly (^spied the 
Sakya ynuth. Fearing that ^he might not he ahh* other- 
wise to accomplish her ^^ish,^^ she traiisforined her^(*if 
into a human sliape and began to cat ess him. The 
youth, I'ccause of this, awoke utnighted from his shag), 
and adilie--iiig her said, [ am but a ]if)or wanderer worn 
out with fatigue ; wliy then 0.0 you show me sueh tender- 
ness T’ In the course of matters the youtli. It'-eoming 
deeply moved, prayed Imr to eonsent to Ins wishe-. Siur 
said, “ iMy fa: hor and motiie!’ ie(juir(i to he a-io-d and 
obeyed in this matter. You havo lavoiued me wiiii vour 
ahee-tion, but they have* not yet con^entc'd.” il'he Sfikya 
youth leplied, “ d'lie mountains and valhgvs (^t/mnnid ?es] 
with tie ir luysteuioU' ^!aule‘> ; vher^ tlujii is ytmr iiome ^ ’ 
She said, “ 1 am a Yaga maida-n behjiiginu to tliis Tiool. 
1 have h*‘ard. with awe of your holy tii'o(j having 
sueh tliings, and of V'-ur being diiven away from liouie to 
W'and-.r here and thme in enn'(*([U'‘m (*, [ have ft a innately 
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orders ; let that follow whatever it be/' ^ Tlieri the Sa- 
kya youth said, By the power of my accumulated merit 
let this iS^aga womau be turned into human shape.” The 
woman was immediately so converted. On seeing herself 
thus restored to human shape she was overjoyed, and grate- 
fully addressed the Sakya youth thus : By my evil deeds 
(tliroiigli the accumulation of evil deeds), 1 Iiave been com- 
pelled to migrate through evil forms of birth, till now 
happily, by the power of your religious nieiit, tlie body 
which I have possessed through many kalpas has been 
changed in a moment. My gratitude is boundless, nor 
could it be expressed if I wore my body to dust (with 
frequent 'prostrations). Let me but acq^uaint my father and 
mother ; I will then follow you and obey you in all things 

The Naga maiden then returning to the lake addressed 
her father and mother, saying, “ Just now, as I was wan- 
dering abroad, I lighted upon a Sakya youth, who by the 
power of his religious merit succeeded in changing me into 
human form. Having formed an affection for me, he desires 
to marry me. I lay before you the matter in its truth.” 

The Kaga-raja was rejoiced to see his daughter restored to 
human form, and from a true affection to the holy tribe 
lie gave consent to his daughter's request. Then proceed- 
ing from the lake, he expressed liis deep gratitude to the 
Sakya youth, and said, have not despised creatures 

of other kinds, and have condescended to those beneath 
you. I pray you come to my abode, and there receive my 
humble services.” 


an object, the sachcJia Iciroja [satya- 
I'vityd) of the Southern School of 
liiuJdhisin, See Childers, Pali Diet., 
tub voc. ; also Jihstmet of Puur Lce- 
tlO'fS, p. uo. 

^ Julieii translates this passage : 
‘‘ I am prepared to follow" you.” 
The meaning mayalhO be, “only kt 
that follow which you desire ; or, 
“ only let that be accomplished \\ hich 
is the consequence of the past,” 
i.e., yoizr past deeds. 


The literal translation of this 
passage is: “Desiring to make re- 
turns for this goodness, grinding my 
body" to dust, 1 should not yet thank 
you enough. Xty heait desires to 
tollowyou in your travels ; one thing 
restrains me, "the propriety of things; 
let me,” &c. Instead of “obey you," 
the word h may refer to ceiemonial 
or marriage rites, 

^ Literally, “sweepiegsand bath- 
ings." 
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The Sakya youth having accepted the Xaga-raja’s in- 
vitation, went forthwith to his abode. On this all the 
family of the Xaga received the youth wdth extreme 
reverence, and desired to delight Lis mind by an excess 
of feasting and pleasure ; but the youth, seeing the dra- 
gon forms of Ills entertainers, was filled with affright 
and disgust, and he desired to go. The Xaga-iTija de- 
taining him said, '‘Of your kindness depart not. Occupy 
a neighbouring abode ; I will manage to make you master 
of this land and to obtain a lasting fame. All the people 
shall he your servants, and your dynasty shall endure for 
successive age:>.” 

The Sakya youth expressed his gratitude, and said, 
‘‘I can hardly expect your wmrds to be fulfilled.” 
Then the Xaga-raja took a precious sword and placed it 
in a casket covered wdth white camlet very fine and 
beautiful, and then he said to the Sakya youth, " Xow of 
ymur kindness go to the king and oiler him this wldte 
camlet as a tribute. The king will be sure to accept it as 
the offering of a remote person : then, as he takes 

it, draw forth the sword and kill him. Thus you will s^ize 
his kingdom. Is it not excellent ? ” 

The Sakya youth receiving the Xaga’s directions, Avent 
forthwitli to make his offering to the king of U-cliang-na 
(Udyana). When the king Avas about to take the piece of 
white camlet, then the youth took hold of his sleeve, and 
pierced him Avith the sword. The attendant ministers an*! 
the guards raised a great outcry and ran about in coii- 
fu.doii. The Silkya youth, waving tiie sword, cried out, 
“This sword that I hold was given me by a holy Xaga 
whercAvitii to punish the contumelious and subdue the 
arrogant.” Being affriglited at the divine warrior, tle^y 
submitted, and gaA^e him tlie kingdom. On this he 
corrected abuses and established order; he advanced 
the good and relieveit the unfortunate ; and then Avith 
a great coitege he advanced towards tlie Xaga palace to 
acquaint him with the cjinpletion of his undertaking; 
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and then taking liis ^vife he ^vent hack to the capital. 
Xow the former demerits of the Xaga girl were not yet 
etVaced, ^'tnd their consequences still remained. Every 
time lie went to rest by her side, from her head came forth 
tlie ninefold crest of the Xaga. The Sakya prince, filled 
with aflright and disgust, liitring on no otlier plan, waited 
till she slept, and then cut off (the drcKjoyis crest) with his 
sword. Tim Xaoa girl, alarmed, awoke and said, This 
will bring no good hereafter to your }jOStenty ; it will not 
be inefiectual in slightly affiicting me during my life, 
and your ehildren and grandchildren will all suffer from 
]iaiiis in the head/’ And so tire royal line of this country 
are ever afllic:ed with this malady, and although they are 
not all so continually, yet every succession brings a Avoi’se 
allliction. After the death of the >Srdeya youth his son 
succeeded uinler tlie name of Uttar a sen a (U-tado-si-na). 

Just after T^ttarasena had come to power his mother lost 
licr sight, d’atiiagata, wiieii he was gouig back from the 
‘^ubjimatiori of tile Xaea Artalfila, descended fi*om si'ace and 
aliehttMl in rhi- palace. Uttar a-ena was out hunting, and 
d'atiiagata ]'rraehed a short st rinon to his mother. Hav- 
ing Ireai'd the s r:non from tlie inoutli of the holy one. slie 
ffuthwith recovtu’ed lier sight. Tathagata then asked her, 
‘AVhere is your son’ lie is of my family.” Siie saiil, 
“ IT“ went out himting fi'i’ avliile this imbruing, but he 
Will siuni he htiek. ’ Alien Tathagata with his atten- 
dants Were bent on going, the kingT mother said, Of my 
groat fortune I have home a child beloneine to the holy 
tainily ; ami Tathagata of his great compassion has again 
eum' down t > vmit my house as coiineetod with idm. My 
Son will soon return ; oh, pray renniiii fur a short time!’' 
ine Lord of the A oildl sard. ‘‘This son <»i yours belongs to 
my laniiiy : lie noedi {luIy h-mr tne truth to heiievo it and 
understand it. Ir he were nut my relative I wouhl remain 
to instruct his heart, but now I go. On liis return, ted 
him tmit lati.agata has 00103 from tiiis to Kusinagara 
i^Keii-siiih where let ween the Fdla trees he is about to 
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(lie, au'l lot your S' n come fnr a sliai’c rif tlie relics to 
honour tlieni.” 

Thou Tati 1 a '.rata ^vi[ll all lii- attfunlants tonic fliL;lit tlir'aiuh 
tile air and wa-nr. Aft'‘rwai’(ls Uttara-rnia-raja, ^vlliUt mi- 
i^aiir-'d in tla* clia-n, a Inna \\ay ol't, liis iialace liaiitnd 
lip a? if wi:li a In-'. ] 5 t‘in^ in (iouhl ahnnt it, Im (piiitn-l tin^ 
cliase and r-tuiii'Ml. ( )n .iLMona hi' inniln'r wadi h-r ^iaht 
restored 111 ‘ was traii'p u'to l wi'di joy, and addro'^'nl in r, 
sayina, ‘‘ AVliat foituinite ciri.'Uiii'l.iia n !;:i> Kccuired to ymi 
<lurina my 'Imit ah'-mn.^ tii ir yt>a .-inrald iia\'e* a"t y'>:ir 
s:aht aaain a- of old time ^ ’ ’Jda.^ mutln r said, ‘‘ Ait*‘r 
you had aom* ou: d’aii.aa^ta i; iiae* ];■ ir, and afo r h“a:ina 
him pi'-aiolt 1 re(.*oveied my siaht. Jdrailai ai’Unfrnm 
li'U’i* to J\ii-maaara ■ lie H aoina to on* ]j(*t\\t'im tin.* yV/A/ 
tr>‘n^. lie enmm oid^ you to an »pi:eicly to tne .-]'e>t to nn't 
St Jim," Ilf ill' rnlie'.” 

The kiii'j iiavina heard thn^>^ wia'iis, ntti'i'id of 

himontatiitu, and ifil jiro^tratn on tiie artnin'i mntion]-*-^-. 
('omina to idm'"lf, In- etdliMti^i in', mmyi' and ^\^‘nt to 

iht,^ lwin-tr<M‘-, winjin rjiniiiiia laid alr-'.n.y lii* d. Tinm 

the kina' C'f the 'ith-i ti'''a:i il iiim ,"1 t a nfuil v, 

nt'l W'*!'!' nnwdhna to aivo ]i:m a ^iiair* of tin* mnnh- 
la.Z'''] ivli ' til- y \\>ir t<d\ma to their own nminiiies 
< >n thi- a amat e-- nnhly of I )ev,i< ai-ipiaiTiti^d tli'mi witii 
Iknl'had' w on \\iinhn tlm* icina-^ liiMde'l the' rt-li--^ 

(.'[ually, ainnina wall inm, 

Goina m-ath-W’ !i<an t..i' t iwn of IVInnadcM-li. i-oi—lna 
a im'un’ain ami i^a'^'ina timanjli a v.hh w** 
the >111-’ 11 i:v-i ddie I'l.. :ia' m.njjy ami .■'ti'n]*: tie* 
luouira::.' ami th-^ valh-y' am <lak and ah “.my. S .n.*^- 
tlmes \vn iV“ t j ein^-i hv r<;pe^, ='ometina'- ;>y n''m eiiains 
stretch- I ri.r c".’;/' v d'hi-r- m- ft n>h:i<i_-'- G,r 

coveieil ■^vay') in tin' am, ami llyjdia 'niida-' 

across the I lia'iim, witli woo :-n 't-y- let into tlit* aroun'l : .r 
diinhina tiie s;. <jp emhankm-nt^, tdoina tiam lOOj li or 

That o. wt' -tr.Ke «>'i th** InJu'* over, an 1 a'Ctn-I it aja^io: iu 
Cour-c. 
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we reach tlie river valley of Ta-li-lo,^'^ where stood once 
the capital of U-cliang-na. Tiiis country produces much 
gold and scented turmeric. By the side of a great scr/i^/za- 
rchna in this valley of Ta-li-lo is a figure of Maitreya^ 
I’o.ihisattva, carved out of wood. It is golden coloured, 
and very d.^zzling in appearance, and possesses a secret 
spiritual power (of Qjiiracle). It is about lOO feet high, 
and is the work of the Arhat Madliyantika."^ This saint 
by his spiiitual power caused a sculptor to ascend into 
the Tushita (Tu-si-to) lieaven, that he might see for 
himself the maiks and signs {oil the iKrson of }faltreijct) \ 
this lie did three times, till his task was finished. Bronx 
the time vl the execution of this image the streams of 
the law {rilujlous tcarJiwr/) began to flow eastward. 

Going east from this, after climbing iTecipices and 
cro--ing valleys, we go up the course of the Sin~tu river; 
ami then, hy the ludp of flying bridges and footwavs ma'le 


TaUi-lo. or Dtiil or l)<lrail, a 
v,iUt V on the or %so'^tL'rn Iiunk 

<'t tilt. {loii'^. 73" 44' K ), 

* \vat( o a kv a ri\T r T>aril, containing 
halt-a-a< 'Zt n ti'wo':. and (X'cuiiU'd i>\ 
l>.ioiu- or leuii-, ttoin wIk'hi it o * 
it" Tiini'^ O’nnnnutMin. U;/''. 
fj'n'.of Nji. It 1" poitap" 

th-‘ <~an:c ii" tic T'>-ii of Fa-liian. 

( ■(*nt, runnirecann lu J . 1 . .s. />’< if , 
\'il. wii, pt. u. ]> in; ainl /jufiik. 
pi*. 2. .in 1. .Tuii'ii hu" Tahia, 

>[aitr*'va c tin* lUnMha It* 
c(»inf." Ilf 1" "niipo-t,*! now to t>< 
«h\'lin2 U" a r*. (ihivaltva in tla^ 

I>«'\ai''ka t*.a\*'n cailMl Tu- 
^luta Uaivlv. Hh>Ui . p. 25 ; 

Unniouf. hifro-f.. pp <, 3 , 6cni Thi" 
luv^vm i'^ tic pl.w*-: of ucMre f'-tr 
Innlthi'-t" Ilk*.' Huu n T-iane. who 
{ oictantlv pi’avfvl on liHath-i**- i 
for the hap''‘’n“"" <*f heiir^^ h^'in 
there. The "here (.’him in^cMp- 
tien lately toun<l at llmhlha i*> 

.nvnpitd chieHy with a>[iirations 
after thi-< heaven At A. X S , 
>ol \iii pp. 552 f. ; Lxl. Aut,, vol. 
X. p IQV- It is a belief oppt>"t;a 
to the “paraui"'- of the west ’ l>u* 


llihnti). ^^]lich probably is of for- 
t i^u 01 ipnn, 

Matlhvantika accor.tinLf to the 
Xh'*rth'‘rn Srhor>l of ihiiMlu"]n. was 
.1 ili"C’plo of Anaii'ia ' 
t ftu-huf't. xi.i. coiivti'lul "hortlv 
b* tore tin. ile.cii ot th^* iatt*i. In 
Tilu.tan he 1" called A i-ninJn rjavt/, 
See Ai^l it. 10 •< , \ol. \\: p. 92. liv 
j-onie he m reckoned U" <*ne of the 
til "t ti\.e ]'ati larch", and placed be* 
twtin Aiiauda .ind Sa',a\a"a, but 
othei''^ d** not rttk'ui him 
th' in At JkinaM' the j>toj*h> were 
annoyed at the luimhcr of ikdk"lm", 
and ^r.uliieantika, taking t* 11 thoii- 
"uud of them, tiew tliron^h the air 
t** 3 Ionnt Ukira. in Ka"niir, \\ Inch 
he eon\erttd t<j Ludilhmm. See 
Va""iUeg pp 35, 39, 45, 225 ; 

Koppein Vol i. pp 143, iSq f. The 
Mfi/f'i t‘ .1 p 71 ; '^peak-'; of a Maj- 
jhima \sho, att* i the thiid lJud'ihist 
sMOHi. wa", -"ent to Kioinir and the 
Hniia\anta Conntiy to "]»iead tiie 
lhiddhi"t faith. ,Seeai"o (dhlenberu. 
/h/.rtu{,-/n'a, \ iii. 10 ) Fadiian chap. 
V li, "a\ " thi" image w a^ cai \ ed abou; 
300 \ears aftei the Nindna. 
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of wood across the chasms and ])recipicGS, after goin;^ 500 
li or so, Ave arrive at the country of Po-lu-lo (Bolor). 


I’O-LU-LO (Ik)LOK.) 

Tlie country of Po-lu-lo^® is about 4 OCO li in circuit; 
it stands in the iiiid.'^t of the great Snowy ^Mountains. 
It IS long fioni oa.-t to west, and mu row IVom 1101 th to 
south. It lamluces Aslieat and ]>uhe, gold and silver. 
Thanks to tne quantity of cold, tin* country is rich in 
siioplies. The climate is continually cold. The p(a>ple 
are roiurh an -1 rude in charactei*: tlnue is little humanitv 
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we cross at the south the river Sin-tu. The river is 
about 3 or 4 li in width, and flows south-west. Its 
waters are pure and clear as a mirror as they roll along 
with impetuous flow. Poisonous Kagas and hurtful beasts 
occupy the caverns and clefts along its sides. If a man 
tries to cross the river carrying with him valuable goods 
or gems or rare kinds of flowers or fruits, or especially 
relics of Buddha, the boat is frequently engulphed by the 
waves,^“ After crossing: the river we arrive at the kinu- 
dom of Ta-ch'a-shi-lo (Takshasila). 


^ ' Ta'Cii’a-shi-lo (Taksiiasila). 

The kingdom of Ta-chhi-shi-lo is about 2000 li in 
circuit, and the capital is about lO li in circuit. The 
royal family being extinct, the nobles contend for power 
by force. Formerly this country was in subjection to 
Kapisa, but latterly it has become tributary to Kia-shi- 


^ So we find on his return jour- 
ney Hiuen Tsiang lost his books 
and flowers, and was neaily drowned 
in crossing the river about this spot 
(see Hwui-lih, K. v. ; Vie, p. 263). 

On the return journey, Hiuen 
Tsiang makes the distance from 
Takshasila to the Indus three days’ 
journey X.AV. (Hwuidih, Vic, p. 
263\ Ta-hien makes it seven days’ 
journey from Gandhara (cap. xi.) ; 
Sung-yun also places it three days 
to the east of the Indus (Beal’s Fuel. 
Pihjriiiis, p. 200). General Cunning- 
ham places the site of the city near 
t>hah-dheri, one mile to the north- 
east of Kala - ka - sarai, where he 
found the ruins of a fortified city, 
and was able to trace the remains 
of no less than fifty- five stupas— 
of which two were as large as the 
great Manikyala tope — twenty -eight 
monasteries, and nine temples 
{Anc. Gtoj. of India, p 105). Tlie 
classical writers notice the size 
and wealth of the city of Td^tXa 
(Arrian, Anah, Alex., lib. v. c. S ; 
Strabo, Geoy., lib. xv c. i, 17, and 
2b; Plin}, Hist. Nat, lib. vi. c. 


17, 62. and c. 23; Ptolemy, Geog., 
lib. vii. I, 45; Dion\sius Perig., 
I141). Apollonius and Damis are 
said also to have vis,ited Taxila 
about A.D. 45. Philostratus describes 
the carvings and pictures of a temple 
near the towm, rL‘2)rt*'.oiiting scenes 
from the conflict of Poru^ with Alex- 
ander (cajj. 20, p. 71, ed. Olearii, 
1709). Pur further remarks on the 
ruins and antiquities see Cunning- 
ham, op. fit., pp. 104 f. M. V. de St. 
Martin, relying on the measure- 
ments given by Pliny derived 
from the records of Alexander’s 
expedition, places Taxila at Ha.s- 
san-Abdal, eight miles noith- 
west of Shah-dheri (vid. Mtitioire, 
p. 319M conf. Wilson, Ariaiui Ant., 
p. 196 ; J. R. A. S , vol, V. p. iiS ; 
Burnouf, Introd , pp. 322 f., 332, 361 ; 
Lotus, pp. 689 f. ; Biinbury, Hit^t. 
Anc. Utog., vol. i. pp. 443, 499. It 
is frequently mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature, t g , Malmhli., i. 682, 834, 
Rdmdyana, iv. 53, «L 23 ; Brlk. 
Samh.. X. 8, and xiv, 26 ; Paniiii, iv. 
2, 82 and 3, 93 , 
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mi-lo (Kasinir). The land is renewed for its fertility, and 
produces rich harvests. It is very full of streams and foun- 
tains. Flowers and fruits are abundant. The climate is 
agreeably temperate. The people are lively and coura- 
geous, and they honour the three gems. Altliough there 
are many saitglidrdmas, they have become ruinous and 
deserted, and there are very few priests ; those that there 
are study the Great Vehicle. 

Xonh-west of the capital about 70 li is the tank of the 
dsaga-raja £llapalra (I-lo-po-to-lo) it is about 100 paces 
round, the waters are pure and sweet ; lotus flowers of 
various colours, which reflect different tints in their com- 
mon beauty {yarnisli the surface ) ; this !Maga was a Bhikshu 
who anciently, in the time of Kafyapa Buddha, destroyed 
an Elapatra tree. Hence, at the present time, v.dien the 
people of that country ask for rain or fine weather, they 
must go with the Shamans to the side of the tank, and 
then cracking their fingers {or, in a moment), after praying 
fur the desiied object, they obtain it. 

Going 30 li or so to the south-east of the Xaga tank, 
we enter a gorge between two mountains, wliere there is a 
stu^a built by Asuka-raja. It is about 100 feet in height. 
This is where Sakya Tathagata delivered a prediction, that 
when Maitreya, Lord of tlie AVorld, appeared hereafter, 
there should also appear of themselves four great gem 
treasures, and that in this excellent land there should be 
one. According to tradition, we find that whenever there 
is an earthquake, and the mountains on every side are 
shaken, all round this sacred spot {treasure) to the dis- 
tance of 100 paces there is perfect stillness. If men are 

^ The story of theNaga-raja Ela- to Baiiaras (compare the sculpture), 
patra is a favourite one in Chinese In this case we shouM be led to 
Buddhist books, Bomontic Hist. Ha^an Abdal as the site of Taksha- 
of Buddha, 2^6^. {^turKi of Bltar- sila. This is mentioned in 

hut, p. 27). ^Cunningham identifies Br'»hmanical literature aBo as the 
the tank of Elapatra with the foun- son of Kasyapa and Kadrti. Mn~ 
tain of Hasan Abdal called Baba* hdhhdrata.i, 1551 ; Hanvaihki, 22^^, 
Walk In the legend referred to 12S21 ; Vishnv-purdna (Hall’s ed.), 
above we are told that the Naga vol. ii. pp. 74, 2S5, 2S7, and vol, v, 
stretched his body from Takshasila p. 251. 
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so foolish as to attempt to dig into the place {or ground 
surrounding it), the earth shakes again, and the men are 
thro^Yn down headlong. 

By the side of the stilpa is a saiighdrdma in ruins, and 
Avhich has been for a long time deserted and without 
priests. 

To the north of the city 12 or 13 li is a stuRa built 
by Asoka-rfija. On feast-days {religious commemoration 
dags) it glows with light, and divine flowers fall around 
it, and heavenly music is heard. According to tradition, 
we find in late times there was a woman whose body 
was grievously afflicted with leprosy. Coming to the 
stupa secretly, she offered worship in excess and con- 
fessed her faults. Then seeing that the vestibule {the 
open court in front of the stiipa) was full of dung and dirt, 
she removed it, and set to work to sweep and water it and 
to scatter flowers and perfumes; and having gathered some 
blue lotus flowers, she covered the ground with them. On 
this her evil leprosy left her, and her form became lovely, 
and her beauty doubled, whilst from her person there 
came the famed scent of the blue lotus, and this also 
is the reason of the fragrance of this excelleiit place. 
Tiiis is the spot where Tathagata formerly dwelt when he 
was practising the discipline of a Bodhisattva; he was 
then the king of a great country and was called Chen-ta- 
lo'po-la-po (Chandraprabha) ; he cut off his head, earnestly 
seeking the acquirement of Bodlii : and this he did during 
a thousand successive births, {for the same object awl in the 
rsaine place). 

By the side of the stupa of the “ sacrificed head ” is a 
sahghdrdma, of which the surrounding courts are deseited 
and overgrown ; there are {nevertheless) a few priests. It 


TliH legend was the origin of 
the name Taksha-Ura, ‘‘ the severed 
head,’’ given to the place, as noticed 
hy Fa-hian and Sung-yim. The 
lej^end will be found iu Kaj^ndralAl 
^litra's SVcpaUbC IhiUdhiU Litera- 


ture^ pp. 310, viii. “The man ” for 
whose sake he gave his head, as 
stated by Simg-yuu [Buddhht PU- 
fjrimi, p. 200) and by Fa-hian 'cap. 
xi.) was the wicked Brahma i 
Kudraksha. 
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was here in old days the master of sdstras Kumaralabdha/^ 
belonging to the school of Sutras (Sautrantikas)/'^ com- 
posed several treatises. 

Outside the city to the south-east, on the shady side 
of a mountain, there is a stupa, in height 100 feet or so; 
this is the place where they put out the eyes of Ku-lang- 
iia (for Ku-na-laipj~na, KunTila), who had been unjustly 
accused by his step-mother ; it was built by Asdka-iaja. 

When the blind pray to it [or before it) with fervent 
faith, many of them recover their sight. This prince 
(Kunala) was the son of the rightful (jueen. His person 
was graceful and his dispo.->itiou loving and humane. 
AVhen the aueen-royal was dead, her successor (JJic step- 
qiimi) was dissolute and unprincipled. Toilowing her wild 
and foolish preference, she made proposals to the prince ; 
he, when she solicited him, reproached her with tears, 
and departed, refusing to be guilty of such a crime. The 
step-mother, seeing that he ivjected her, was filled with 
wrath and hatred ; waiting for an interval when she was 
with the king, she addressed him thus : To wliom 
should your majesty intrust the government of Ta-cifa- 
shi-lo but to your own son ? The prince is renowned for 
his humanity and obedience ; because of liis attachment 
to the good his fame is in every mouth.” Tlie king listen- 
ing to her seducing words,^^ agreed willingly with the vile 
plot, and forthwith gave ordeis to Ids eldest son in these 


^ In Chine^^e Tonf/-i>haif, youth- 
receiving ; the phonetic are 

Ktl-ltW-lO'/o to. 

The Saututntika school of 
IjUfldhi.siu ^\as. actoiding to Va'>^i- 
lief {iJudflhibitic, p. 233), founded by 
l>harmottara or Utaradhniiiia ; it 
Avas one of the two principal liianches 
of the Hinayana. t»r Little Vehicle, 
of Bnddhi«,ni ; the other blanch be- 
ing the Vaibh.i''hika f»cho<>l. On 
their tenets see Colebrooke, Nt'C. 

vol. i. pp. 391 f. ; Koppen, 
Die Jldifj. d. Luddha, vol. i. pp. 151 f.; 
Biunouf, IntroiL, pp. 109, 397 f. ; 


La-sen, Ind, Alt., vol. ii. p. 460; 
A'as^ilief, pp. 34, 3S, 4S, 63 f., 1 14 f., 
2bS. 273-2S0, 321. 

That i-- on the not them side. 

Or, a south mountain ; but pro- 
bably ncnt i- leduiidant. 

The text letpiiies some such ex- 
jirv—ion a,- ” uinninyly " <ir when 
on ea^y tt-rms w'lth the king ” she 
addre-sed him thus. 

The text implies that he was 
gratified to accede to the terms of 
tliift plot of the adultere.s^, 01 this 
adulterous {Lan) plot. 
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words : I have received my royal inheritance in succes- 
sion, and I desire to hand it down to those who follow 
me; my only fear is lest I should lose aught of it and so 
dishonour niy ancestors. I now confide to you the govern- 
ment of Ta-ch‘a-slii-lo.®- The affairs o! a country are of 
serious importance ; the feelings of men are contradictory ; 
undertake nothing rashly, so as to endanger your authority ; 
verify the orders sent you ; my seal is the impression of 
my teeth ; here in my mouth is my seal. There can he no 
mistake.'’ 

On this the prince, receiving Ins orders, Avent to establish 
order. And so months passed on, yet the step-mother’s 
hatred did hut increase. Accordingly she wrote a dispatch 
and sealed it with red wax, and then, waiting till the king 
was asleep, she stamped it secretly with his tooth impres- 
sion, and sent it off hy a messenger with all dispatch as 
a letter of accusation. His ministers liaving read the 
letter, were confused, and looked at one another with 
dismay. 

The prince then asked them what moved them so. 
They said, '' The Maharaja has sent a dispatch accusing 
the prince, and ordering hoth his eyes to he put out, and 
that he he taken with his wife to the mountains,^'* and 
there left to die. Although this order has come, we 
dare not obey it ; hut we will ask afresh for directions, 
and keep you bound till theyeply comes." 

The prince said, My father, if lie has ordered my 
death, must he obeyed ; and the seal of his teeth is a sure 
sign of the truth of the order. There can be no error." 
Then lie ordered a ChandCda to pluck out his eyes ; and 


Aijoiit fifty years after Alex- 
ander’s campaign the people of Tak- 
sha^itt rebelled against BindusAra, 
king of jMagadha, who '^ent his elde.-t 
M»n. Susiina, to besiege the place. 
On his failure the i^iege was in- 
trusted to A^oka, his younger son, 
to whom th*^ pet'ple at (>nce sub- 
mitted. Here Asoka dwelt as vice- 
io\ of the Panjab during his father's 


lifetime, and here on the occasion of 
another revolt he placed his son 
Kuuaia, the hero of the legend in the 
text. Conf.Burnonf, pp. 163, 

357-360 ; J.A.S.Bcn.fXol. vi. p. 714. 

Having perused the letter 011 
their knees. 

^ To the mountain valleys. 

Awaiting the sentence or pun- 
ishment. 
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having thus lost his sight, he wandered forth to beg for 
liis daily support. As he travelled on far away, he came 
to liis father’s capital town. His ^yife said to hini,^® “ There 
is the royal city.” “ Alas ! ” he said, what pain I endure 
from hunger and cold. I was a prince ; I am a beggar. 
Oh, that I could make myself known and get redress for 
the false charge formerly brought against rne!”^^' On 
this he contrived to enter the king’s inner bureau, and 
ill the after part of the night he began to w’eep, and witli 
a plaintive voice, accompanied Avitli the sound of a lute/^ 
he sang a mournful song. 

The king, who w’as in an upper cliarnber,^^ hearing 
these wonderful strains full of sadness and siiOering, 
was surprised, and inquired. From the notes of the 
lute and the s(»und of the voice I take this to le niy son; 
but wdiy has he come here ? ” 

He immediately said to his court attendant, '' Who is 
that singing so ? ” 

Forthwith he brought the blind man into his presence 
and placed him before the king. The king, seeing the 
prince, overwhelmed wdth grief, exclaimed, “Who has thus 
injured you ? Who has caused this misery, that my beloved 
son should be deprived of sight ? Xot one of all his 
people can he see. Alas I what an end to come to 0 
heavens ! O heavens 1 what a misfortune is this ! *’ 

The prince, yielding to his tears, thanked (his father) and 
replied, “ In truth, for w^ant of filial piety have I thus been 


Kunula’s wife was called Chin> 
kin-man, purc-gold-garUnd (Kah- 
chanamdia). The stepmother's 
name was Tlshyaiakshita, and liis 
mother’s Padmavati (Lien'h\\a}. 
His name is also spelt Kuo ala. 

This may be otherwise ren- 
dered : ‘‘Would that I could obtain 
a hearing, so a.s to vindicate myself 
coinpletdy fiom the former accusa- 
tion.*’ Jiilitii tian‘'lates it: ‘‘I^viU 
expose anew my past faults.’’ 

A LinCt. 


X high tower or pavilion. 

Or it may ^impIy lutaii, “how 
was this bi ought about ? ” 

Julien translates it, “ how 
virtue ha- degenerated. ’ The sym- 
bol tih, however, need not be ren- 
dered “ virtue ; ’ it refers to the 
reversal of fortune <tr condition. 

*- The sense of the i>a-sacre s em» 
to require the force of vh nq to b‘*, 
“ Do } ou not know ? or “You are 
aware that my puni-hment is due to 
a charge of filial di-obtdit.nce.” 
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punislied by Heaven. In such a year and such a month 
and such a day suddenly there came a loving order {or 
an order from my mother). Having no means of excusing 
myself, I dared not shrink from the punishment.'* The 
kind’s heart, knowing that the second wife had committed 
this crime, without any further inquiry caused her to be 
put to death.^^ 

At this time in the scnvjlidrdDia of the Budhi tree ^ 
there was a great Arhat called Ghosh a (Kiu-sha). He 
had the fourfold power of explanation without any diffi- 
culties." He was completely versed in the Trividyds.^ 
The king taking to him his blind son, told him all the 
matter, and prayed that he would of his mercy restore 
him to sight. Then that Arhat, having received tlie king’s 
request, forthwith addressed to the people this order : 
'' To-morrow I desire to declare the mysterious principle 
{of the law ) ; let each person come here with a vessel in 
his hands to hear the la\v and receive in it his tears.” 
Accordingly, they came together from every side {far and 
near), both men and women, in crowds. At this time the 
Arhat preached on the twelve Kiddnasj^’'^ and there was 
not one of those who heard the sermon but was moved to 
tears. The tears were collected in the vessels, and then, 
when his sermon was finished, he collected all these tears 
in one golden vessel, and then, with a strong affirmation, he 
said, What I have said is gathered from the most mys- 
terious of Buddha’s doctrines ; if this is not true, if there 
be error in what I have said, then let things remain as 
they are; but if it is otherwise, I desiie that this blind 

This story is aUo given by this point. Conf, Luriiouf, Lotus^ 
Burnouf, Introd , pp. 362 f. p. S39. 

The mnyhardma of the Bodhi Por the triiddyds consult Eitel, 

tree was the convent built on the snh vuc, ; Burnouf, Botuss, p. 372 ; 
site of the Buddha Craya temple JuUen, JMeM, s. 1 . Oont. Occid.j tome 
^ ^ lor this fourfold power of un- i. p. 160 ; and ante, p. 105, n. 75. 
impeded explanation consult Chil- ^7 See Burnouf, Introcl au Buddh., 
ders’ Pali Diet. s. i\ patisambhidd, pp. 52, 432, 574, 577 f. ; Zotus, p. 
also Eitel, drools, r, 3^0; iLsu'dy, Bast 3 Ion., pp. 6, 193, 
Julien has un instiucti\e note on 301. 
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man may recover liis sight after washing his eyes with 
these tears.’' 

After finishing this speech he washed his eyes with the 
water, and lo I his sight was restored. 

The king then accused the ministers {luho had executed 
the order) and their associates. Some he degraded, others 
he banished, others he removed, others he put to death. 
The common people (ivho had ixirticiipated in the crime) he 
banished to the north-east side of the Snowy Mountains, 
to the middle of the sandy desert. 

Going south-east from this kingdom, and crossing the 
mountains and valleys about 700 li, we come to the king- 
dom of Sang-ho-pu-lo (Siriihapura). 


Saxg-ho-pu-lo [S]MHAPURA]. 

The kingdom of Sang-ho-pu-lo is about 3500 or 3600 
li in circuit. On the west it borders on the river Sin-tu. 
The capital is about 14 or 15 li in circuit; it borders 011 
the mountains. The crags and precipices which surround 
it cause it to be naturally strong. The ground is not 
highly cultivated, but the produce is abundant. The 
climate is cold, the people are fierce and value highly the 
quality of courage ; moreover, they are much given to 
deceit. The country has no king or- rulers, but is in de- 
pendence on Ka^niir. Xot far to the south of the 
capital is a stupa built by x\s6ka-raja. Tiie decoratioms 


There is a similar story told hy 
Asvaghosha ; the Ghosha of the 
text, however, must not be confuted 
with him. 

The distance from Taksha^ild 
to SiiLhapuia being 7c o li, or about 
140 miles, we should e.xpect to find 
it near Taki or Narasihha (Cun- 
ningham, Anr. (j€o<j., map vi.). But 
the capital is described as being 
surrounded by mountain crags, which 
will not apply to the plain countiy 
of Taki. i'or the same reason the 
town of Sangohi, which M. V. de 
St. Martin refers to, cannot be the 


place in qut^tion. Gen<-ral Cun- 
ningham identities it with Khetas 
orKetaksh, the In »ly tanks of ^vhich 
are still vi&ited by crowds of j)il- 
glims from all parts of India fJi/c. 
Otoy., p. 124). If this be .'O, the 
di-stance may piubably include the 
double jouiney 'J he expiession used 
by Hwui-lih ibni) seems to imply 
this. According to the siib-'equent 
account, Hiuen Tsiang went to iSiili- 
hapura as an excui-ion, and le- 
turned to Takshasila, He piobably 
went with Jain pilgiinis who weie 
\ isiting this tirtha, or holy place. 
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are mucli injured : spiritual wonders are continually con- 
nected with it. By its side is a mnghdrdma, which is 
deserted and without priests. 

To the south-east of the city 40 or 50 li is a stone 
stupa which was built by Asoka-raja; it is 200 feet 
or so ill height. There are ten tanks, which are secretly 
connected together, and on the right and left {of the 
ivallcs joining them) are covered stones {iahi^trade^ in 
different shapes and of strange character. The water 
of the tanks is clear, and the ripples are sometimes 
noisy and tumultuous. Dragons and various fishes 
live in the clefts and caverns bordering on the tanks 
or hide themselves in the waters. Lotus flowers of 
the four colours cover the surface of the limpid water. 
A hundred kind of fruits surround them, and glisten 
with different shades. The trees are reflected deep down 
in the water, and altogether it is a lovely spot for wan- 
dering forth. 

By the side there is a sahglidrdmct, which for a long 
time has been Muthout priests. By the side of the 
stupa, and not far off, is the spot where the original 
teacher of the white-robed heretics arrived at the 
knowledge of the principles he sought, and first preached 
the law. There is an inscription ]>laced there to that 
effect. By tlie side of this spot is a temple of the Devas. 
The persons who frequent it subject tliemselves to austeri- 
ties; day and night they use constant diligence without 
relaxation. The laws of their founder are mostly filched 


The text has dragon-fishes, or 
("erpents) and fishes, the 
tribes of the xvater. 

Or difiport themselves in the 
stream. 

This refers to the Svetrimbaras, 
A tect of the Jains ; Coiebrooke 
vol. i, p. 3S1) says that 
“ this is a less strict order, and of 
more model n date and inferior note 
ciunpared ^\itll the Oigambaras ” 
(noticed below, note 74). The 
Jainata weie very influential about 


the time of PulikG>i {!nd. Antiq., 
vol. ii. p. 104) ; Lassen, Ind. Alt, 
vol. iv. pp. 97 f , 756 f. AVhether 
the Jains preceded or succeeded the 
Buddhists, it is curious to have this 
testimony of Hiuen Tsiaiig that 
their original teacher arrived at 
enliy^htenment and first pivachecl 
the law in this place, \iz., Siihha- 
pura, and that there was an inscrip- 
tion placed here to that effect. 
Conf. Ind. Ant., vol. li. pp. 14 f., 

Jo4 f-, 193 f'. 25S f- 
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from the principles of the hooks of Buddlia. These men 
are of different classes, and select their rules and frame 
their precepts accordingly. The great ones are called 
Bhikshus ; the younger are called Sramaneras. In their 
ceremonies and modes of life they greatly resemble 
the priests {of Buddha), only they have a little twist 
of hair on their heads, and they go naked. Moreover, 
what clothes they chance to wear are white. Such are 
the slight differences which distinguish them from others. 
The figure of their sacred master they stealthily clas-, 
with that of Tathagata; it differs only in point of cloth- 
ing ; the points of beauty are absolutely the same. 

From this place going back to the northern frontiers of 
Ta-ch"a-shi-lo, crossing the Sin-tu river and going south- 
east 200 li or so, we pass the great stone gates wliere for- 
merly Maliasattva, as a prince,"^ sacrificed his body to feed 


Julien trani^iates this passage 
thus : “ On these laws (viz., of 

Buddha) he depended in framing 
his precepts and rules.” This may 
})erhaps be correct, hut the plain 
tran^lution of the passage is : “ Ac- 
cording to {thetr) classes, they frame 
(or posaibly, “ he framed ”) their 
laws, and arrange their regulations 
an<l precepts.” 

The Digambaras, or “sky-clad,” 
are another division of the Jainas, 
and are identical with the Xirgran- 
thas. Hiuen Tsiang appears to con- 
fuse these with the “white -clad.” For 
an account of the Digambara Jainas, 
see Ind. Antiq,^ vol. vii. p. 2S ; and 
vol. \iii. p 30. for the aiguinent as 
to the relative anti(putv of the 
Buddhi.^t and Jaina sects ; alhO 
conf. vol. i. p. 310 ; Fergu^son and 
Burgeo-'., Care TempUs oj Jiitlia, j»p 
48^ tf. ; Va^^^ilief, pp. 52, 70, 275. 

The text has tut-sse, heavenlv 
master : but if tin be a mistake fur 
tn, it would be their yrtat master, 
\iz , Mahavira. 

That is, the statues are alike, 
except that the Jama ones are 
naked. Tiiis only applies to those 
of the Digaiiibaia Jainas. For 
VOL. I. 


these statues, see Fergusson anj 
Burgess, Cav(^ Temphs, pp. 485-590 
and pi. xcv. ; Burgess, Avclt. 

India Meporta, voL v. pp. 43- 
50 » 5 ij 5 ^- From this inteiesting 
allusion to the Jainas it is evident 
that Hiuen Tsiang regarded them 
as dishonest separatists from Bud- 
dhism. The “ points of beauty ” 
referred to in the text are the thirt v - 
two superior signs {sia)nf , and the 
eighty inferior for which set- 

ref erences in note 5, p. i, ante. 

It may be either that Hiuen 
Tsiang w'ent back to Ohind, and so 
crossed and recrossed the Indu^. 
or that he calls the Suhan (Su- 
shoma, 3 cJaroS! river by this name. 
The distance from Hasan Abtlal 
to Manikyala (the body-offeiing 
spot) is just 40 miles (200 li), ac- 
cording to Cuimiiigham’s map (No. 
vi., Anc (Jtoff. of India), 

The incident of feeding the 
tigress is narrated in Har<l\‘s 
Manual of Budhitmi, pp. 93, 94 ; 
but there it is said that the Bodhi- 
sattva was a Brahman ; here he is 
called a prince. The rock or gate 
w'here he practi.^ed a^'CeticisUi was 
culled Munda or Fraka [op. cU. ibidj. 

K 
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a hungry Wu-t'ii (Otic, a cat)J® To the south of this 
place 40 or 50 paces there is a stone stupa. This is 
the place where Mahasattva, pitying the oying condition 
of the bea.^t,^^ after arriving at the spot, pierced his body 
with a bamboo splinter, so as to nourish the beast with 
his blood. On this the animal, taking the blood, revived. 
On this account all the earth and the plants at this place 
are dyed with a blood colour,®^ and when men dig the 
earth they find things like prickly spikes. Without 
asking whether we believe the tale or not, it is a piteous 
one. 

To the north of the body-sacrifice place there is a stone 
stiipa about 200 feet high, which was built by King 
Asoka. It is adorned with sculptures and tastefully con- 
structed {hiiilt). Prom time to time spiritual indications®^ 
are apparent. There are a hundred or so small stujpas, 
provided with stone niches for movable images {or 
stone movable niches) around this distinguished spot.®^ 
Whatever sick there are who can circumambulate it are 
mostly restored to health. 

To the east of the sh\pa there is a sanglidrdma, 
with about lOO priests given to the study of the Great 
Vehicle. 

Going east from this 50 li or so, we come to an iso- 
lated mountain, where there is a saiighdrdnia with about 
200 priests in it. They all study tlie Great Vehicle, 


The compound v. ii-t'u, which is 
tran^'kited by Julien “a tiger ” with* 
out explanation, is probably the San- 
hkrit otH, a cat. 

“Pitting the exhausted con- 
dition of the hungry bea-'t ” The 
(triginal imj)iies that the beast had 
no strength and was dying from 
hunger. There is no reference to 
the tiger-cubs, nor is the number 
i-cvcn mentioned either here or by 
Pa hian. Por a full account of the 
legend and the ruin^ aVjout Mani- 
k>;tla, see Cunningham, op. cit.. 


p. 153 ff., and conf. T/id. Jotj vol. 
xi. pp, ^47 f,. &c. 

This stupa has been hlentified 
by General Cunningham with 
that marked No. 5 on his plan of 
Vlanikyrda {Arrh. Sarietf. vol. ii. pi. 
Ixii. p. 153)- The clay is even now 
of a red colour. 

“ It is resplendent with divine 
brightness or glory.’’ 

Julien translates it “ this 
funereal monnrnent." but the sym- 
bol tpoKf means “ lii'jtious/’ refer- 
ling. no doubt, to the glory which 
''Unt>unded the dupji. 
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Fruits and flowers abound here, with fountains and 
tanks clear as a mirror. By the side of this convent 
is a stupa about 300 feet in height. Here Tathagata 
dwelt in old time, and restrained a wicked Yaksha from 
eating flesh. 

Going from this kingdom about 500 li or so along the 
mountains in a south-easterly direction, we come to the 
country of Wu-la-shi (Urasa). 


WU-LA'SHI [UaAl\]. 

The kingdom of Wu-la-shi (Urasa)^ is about 2000 li 
in circuit ; the mountains and valleys form a continu- 
ous chain. The fields fit for cultivation are contracted 
as to space. The capital is 7 or 8 li in circuit ; there is no 
king, but the country is dependent on Kasinir. The 
soil is fit for sowing and reaping, but there are few flowers 
or fruits. The air is soft and agreeable ; there is very 
little ice or snow. The people have no refinement ; the 
men are hard and rough in their disposition, and are much 
given to deceit. They do not believe in the religion of 
Buddha. 

To the south-west of the capital 4 or 5 li is a stUpa 
about 2 CO feet or so in height, which was built by 
Asoka-raja. By its side is a sanghdrdina, in which there 
are but a few disciples, who study the Great Yehicle.^^ 

Going south-east from this, crossing over mountains and 
treading along precipices, passing over chain bridges, 
after 1000 li or so, we come to the country of Kia-shi- 
mi-lo^‘^ (Kasinir). 


Ura-^a appears as the name of 
a city in the MtfJoIhlcIratn luuler 
the form TTraj^a (ii. 1027 ; aivl Rt;/- 
hnv. vi. 59', probably by a Uip ("ue 
Lassen. LA.. v«)l. ii, p. 155. n. i); in 

t\i*d Rnjdtiii'o nt ( V. 2 lb) it i-^Urasi, 

the capital of Ura 4 a — liiOntioueMl in 
Panini (iv. i, 154 ami 17S, and 
in iv. 2, S2, an<l iv. 3, 93). 
Ptolemy (lih. vii. c. I, 451 calls 
the countiy ' Xpca or Oeaptra, and 


its towim 'IBdyovpos and Ta^Aa 
(V. 1 . Ta^iaXap, jilacinc^ it between 
the ipiper waters of the Bidaspes 
and ImliH, that i'. in the Ha/.iia 
country. Cnnniuyham, Aar. 

tuny, /lid , p. 103 ; J. A. Bcmj ^ 
\ol x\ii. pt. ii. pp. 21, 283 ; La--tii, 
/, d., ^oU ii. p. 17;. 

.Tulien has ‘‘Little Vehicle. 

Formerly ^M'itttu Ki-pm by 
nii-take. — (,h. /:b. 
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IvIA-SHI-MI-LO [KasMIU]. 

The kingdom of Kasmir^^ is about 7000 li in circuit, 
and on all sides it is enclosed by mountains. These moun- 
tains are very high. Although the mountains have passes 
through them, these are narrow and contracted. The 
neighbouring states that have attacked it have never suc- 
ceeded in subduing it. The capital of the country on the 
west side is bordered by a great river. It {the caintcd) is 
from north to south 12 or 13 li, and from east to west 
4 or 5 li. The soil is fit for producing cereals, and abounds 
with fruits and flowers. Here also are dragon-horses and 
the fragrant turmeric, the and medicinal plants. 

The climate is cold and stern. There is much snow 
but little wind. The people wear leather doublets and 
clothes of white linen. They are light and frivolous, and 
of a weak, pusillanimous disposition. As the country is 
proteo.ted by a dragon, it has always assumed superiority 
among neighbouring people. The people are hand- 
some in appearance, but they are given to cunning. 
They love learning and are well instructed. There are 
both heretics and believers among them. There are 
about 100 sahgJidrdmas and 5000 priests. There are 
four stuiKis built by Asoka-raja. Each of these has about 


Ka^^mir in earlj- times ap- 
pears to have been a kingdom of 
considerable extent. The old name 
is said to have been Kasyapapiira, 
'which has been connected with the 
KacTTraTTi'pc? of Hekataios {Fvckj. 
179, ami Steph. I>yzant.\ x6\t? 
VavoapLK^ '^KvdQv aKrj], said to have 
been in or near JlaKrvtKT} and called 
KadTraripos by Herodotos {lib. iii. c. 
102, lib. iv. c. 44), from which Sky lax 
staited on his voyage down the 
Indns. Ptolemy has Kaair^tpla ami 
its capital Kdcnr^ipa ilib. vii, c. l, 
43. 47, 49 ; lib. viii. c. 26, 7), po^. 
sibly for Kdo’i.LCLpa. The name Iva 4 - 
mir is the one \i>^d in the MaluVJin- 
rata, Panini, &c. The character 
ascribed to the people by the Chinese 


pilgrim, is quite in accord with that 
given to them by modern travel- 
lers (see Vigne. Travels in Kashmir, 
vol. ii. p. 142 f.) For further in- 
formation see Lassen. JiuL Alt., vol. 
i. pp. 50-53 ; and conf. Wilson, 
Anana Ant., pp. 136 f. ; Asitit. Bes., 
vol. XV. p. 117 ; Koppen, Die Rcli'j. 
< 1 . Buildha, vol. ii. pp. 12 f. 78 ; 
Reiimsat, Now. Mtl. Asiat., tome i. 
p. 179 ; Vassilief, p. 40 ; J. A. S. 
Ben., vol. vii. p. 105, vol. xxv, pp. 
91-123 ; Yule's Marco Polo, vol. i. 
pp. 177 f. ; Cunningham, .Inc. Oopf. 
Did,, pp. 90 if. ; Tvoyer iy Riijatara n‘ 
ghii, tome ii, pp. 293 ff. ; Humboldt's 
Cent. Asten, vol. i. p. 92. The “ great 
ri^ er ” is the Vitasta. 

Leutilles de verre. — Jul. 
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a pint measure of relics of Tatliugata. The history of the 
country says: This country was once a dragon lake. In 
old times the Lord Buddha was returning to the middle 
kingdom (India) after subduing a wicked spirit in 
U-chang-na (LMyana), and when in mid-air, just over this 
country, lie addressed Ananda thus : “ After my A^irvdna, 
the Arhat Madhyantika will found a kingdom in this 
land, civilise the people, and by his own effort 

spread abroad the law of Buddha.’' 

In the fiftieth year after the Nircdna, the disciple 
of Ananda, Madhyantika (Mo-tTen-ti-kia) the Arhat — 
having obtained the six spiritual faculties and been 
gifted with the eight Vimohshas^ — heard of the prediction 
of Buddha. His heart was overjoyed, and he repaired to 
this country. He was sitting tranquilly in a wood on tire 
top of a high mountain crag, and exhibited great spiritual 
changes. The dragon beholding it was filled with a deep 
faith, and requested to know what he desired. The Arhat 
said, I request ymu to give me a spot in the middle of 
the lake just big enough for my knees." 

On this the dragon Muthdrew the water so far, and gave 
him the spot. Then by his spiritual power the Arhat 
increased the size of his body, wliilst tbe dragon king kept 
back the waters with all his might. So the lake became 
dry, and the waters exhausted. On this the Xaga, taking 
liis llight, asked for a place.^^ 

The Arhat (tlcen said), “ To tlie north-west of this is a 
pool about lOO li in circuit ; in this little lake you and 
your posterity may continue to dwell." The Xaga said, 
“ The lake and the land being mutually transferred, let me 
then be allowed to make my religious offerings to yoni 
^Madhyantika said, “ Xot long hence I shall enter on the 
Xirvdna without remnants (amqnfdhise-dia); altliough I 
should wish to allow your request, how can I do it?" 

SJiatfnhliiJha. See ante, note 73, Le., to Mt. 

p. 104. Thi^ is an abrupt combination ; 

^ " See references in note 73, p. 104. it ineansasked for a place “tolive in.” 
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The NS.ga then pressed his request in this way: “May 
500 Arhats then ever receive my offerings till the end oi 
the law ? After which (/ ask to be allowed) to return to 
this country to dwell, (i/i it) as a lake.” Madhyantika 
granted his request. 

Then the Arhat, having obtained this land by the exer- 
cise of his great spiritual power, founded 500 saiiglidrdvias 
He then set himself to procure by purchase from sur- 
rounding countries a number of poor people who might 
act as servitors to the priests, Madhyantika having died, 
these poor people constituted themselves rulers over the 
neighbouring countries. The people of surrounding coun- 
tries despising these low-born men, would not associate 
with them, and called them Kritiyas®^ (Ki-li-to). The 
fountains now have begun to bubble up (m token of the 
end of the laic having come). 

In the hundredth year after the Nirvdna of Tathagata, 
A.s6ka, king of Magadlia, extended liis power over the 
tt'orld, and was honoured even by the most distant people. 
He deeply reverenced the three gems, and had a loving 
regard for all living things.®^ At this time there were 
500 Arhats and 500 schismatical priests, whom the king 
honoured and patronised without any difference. Among 
the latter was a priest called Mahadeva, a man of deep 
learning and rare ability ; in his retirement he sought a 
true renown ; far thinking, he wrote treatises the principles 
of which were opposed to the holy doctrine. All vrho 
heard of him resorted to his company and adopted his 
views. A so k a- raj a, not knowing either holy or common 

9^ I.e., till religion be done with. has a similar statement, calling the 

^ In Chinese Mai-te, “bought “unregenerate” “(;ther outcasts 
people” (Sans. In the Vishnu not enlightened by the Vedas'' {ib, 

Purdna it is said that “unregene- p. 224). See p. 156, n. 119 infra, 
rate tribes, barbarians and other Sse-sing, the four raima or 

vSudras, will rule over the banks of castes, or the four classes of living 
the Indus and the regions of the beings, according to the Chinese, 
Darvika, of the Chandrabh^g^ and produced (i) from eggs, (2) embryos 
of Kasniira” (Wihon, in Hall’s ed., (animals and men', ("p moisture, and 
voL iv. p, 223), and the Bhdgavata (4) by transformation 
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men,^^ and because lie was naturally given to patronise 
those who were seditious, was induced to call together 
ail assembly of priests to the banks of the Ganges, intend- 
ing to drown them all. 

At this time the Arhats having seen the danger. threaten- 
ing their lives, by the exercise of their spiritual power 
flew away through the air and came to this country and 
concealed themselves among the mount lins and valleys. 
Asoka-raja having heard of it, repented, and confessing 
his fault, begged them to return to their own country; but 
the Arhats refused to do so with determination. Then 
Asoka-raja, for the sake of the Arhats, built 500 sanghd' 
rdvias, and gave this country as a gift to the priesthood. 

In the four-hundredth year^^ after the Nirvana of 
Tathagata, Kanishka, king of Gandhara, having suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom, his kingly renown reached far, 
and he brought the most remote within his jurisdiction. 
During his intervals of duty he freq^uently consulted the 
sacred books of Buddha ; daily he invited a priest to enter 
his palace and preach the law, but he found the different 
views of the schools so contradictory that he was filled with 
doubt, and he had no way to get rid of his uncertainty. At 
this time the honoured Parsva said, Since Tathagata 
left the world many years and months have elapsed. The 
different schools hold to the treatises of their several mas- 
ters. Each keeps to his own views, and so the whole body 
is torn by divisions.” 

Tile king having heard this, was deeply affected and 
gave way to sad regrets. After awhile he spoke to Parsva 
and said, “ Though of 110 account personally, yet, thanks 
to the remnant of merit which has followed me through 
successive births since the time of the Holy One till now, 

/.€., the ditference between placed 221 years before the first of 
then). Asoka’s reiirn. The A vaddna S'atakn 

^ That is, 300 years after A 46 ka supports this, placin;T the king tv'o 
(ac. 26^-224), or about A.i). 75. hundred vears after Buddha. Conf. 
Hiuen Tsiang places A>6ka only 100 Ind Ant ^ vol. vi. pp. 149 f. ; Bur- 
years after Buddha while in AM>ka s iiouf, /ntrod . p. 3S5 ; Max Muller’s 
uwu inacriptious the Teacher India, A’C,, p. 306. 
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I have come to iny present state. I will dare to forget 
my own low degree, and hand down in succession the 
teaching of the law unimpaired. I will therefore arrange 
the teaching of the three pitalris of Buddha according to 
the various school The honourable Parsva replied. 
The previous merit of the great king has resulted in his 
present distinguished position.®^ That he may continue to 
love the law of Buddha is what I desire above all things. 

The king then summoned from far and near a holy 
assembly {issued an edict to assemble the holy teachers'). 

On this they came together from the four quarters, and, 
like stars, they hurried together for myriads of li, men 
the most distinguished for talents and for holiness of life. 
Being thus assembled, for seven days offerings of the four 
necessary things were made, after which, as the king 
desired that there should be an arrangement of the law, 
and as he feared the clamour of such a mixed assembly 
{ivould prevent consultation), he said, with affection for the 
priests, “ Let those who have obtained the holy fruit (as 
Arhats) remain, but those who are still bound by worldly 
influences'^ let them go!” Yet the multitude was too 
great. He then published another order : “Let those who 
have arrived at the condition of ' freedom from study’ re- 
main, and those who are still in a condition of learners go.” 
Still there were a great multitude w^ho remained. On this 
the king issued another edict : “ Those wlio are in posses- 
sion of the three enlightenments and have the six spiritual 
faculties may remain ; the others can go.” A'nd 

Literally, “ the ^eat king in In a note on this passage Ju- 

previous conditions {^uli) having lien explains that the first class, 
jlanted a good root— or, the root of Wu-hio, designates the Arhats ; the 
viitue — has in consequence at- second, Jlio-jin, those studying to 
tained much happiness or merit.” become Sranianas. 

The world -influences or bonds For the ' trirkhjds and the 

refer to the klHas. The five lUkis sltcidabJujnas see aiHe, n. 73 and 75, 
are (i) desire, (2) hate. (3) ignor- pp. 104, 105, and note 66, p. 142. 
ance, (41 vanitv, (5) heresy. See There is a phra'^e here used, 

Lurnouf, lotus, pp. 443 f. Or the Uz chu, of frequent occurrence in 
reference maybe to the five niva- Buddhist books. It means, “with 
rttiKis, for which see Childeis, Tali these exceptions,”— A ixrcpUs. 
iHct. sub \oc. 
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yet there was a great multitude who remained. Then 
he published another edict; ‘'Let tliose who are ac- 
quainted botli with the three Pitalcas and , the five 

remain; as to others, let them go.’' Thus there 
remained 499 men. Then the king desired to go to his 
own country/®-^ as he suffered from the heat and mois- 
ture of this country. He also wished to j^o to the stone 
grot^®^ at Eajagrilia, where Kasyapa had held his reli- 
gious assembly {convocation). The honourable Parsva and 
others then counselled him, saying, “We cannot go there, 
because there are many heretical teachers there, and diffe- 
rent sdstras being brought under consideration, there will 
be clamour and vain discussion. Without iiaving right lei- 
sure for consideration, what benefit will there be in making 
{fresh) treatises ? The mind of the assembly is svedl 
affected towards this country; the land is guarded on every 
side by mountains, the Yakshas defend its frontiers, the 
soil is rich and productive, and it is well provided with 
food. Here both saints and sages assemble and abide ; here 
the spiritual Rishis wander and rest.” 

Tiie assembly having deliberated, they came to this 
resolution ; “ We are willing to fall in with the wishes of 
the king,” On this, with the Arhats, he went from the spot 
where they had deliberated to another, and there founded 
a monastery, where they might hold an assembly {for the 
purpose of arranqinn) the Scriptures and composinc' the 
Vihlicishd Sctstra,^^’^ 


The five vitbjds ( Wu-ming) are 
( I ) Sahdavidyd^ the treatise on gram- 
mar ; (2) Adhydtinavidyd^ the trea- 
tise on inner principles or esoteric 
<l«ctrines; (3) Chikitsdiidyd, the 
treati&e on medicine, magic formulas, 
and occult science (Eitelj ; (4) He- 
taridyd^ the treatise on causes ; (5) 
S'dafinsthduavidyd, the treatise on 
the sciences, a-stronomy, meteor- 
ology, and mechanical arts. See 
unte, p. 7S, note 24. 

So I translate it. Literally it 
would be “the king had a desire fur 


his own country ; " i, €., for the high- 
lands of Gandhara 

The phrase may mean a stone, 
2.r., structural, hou-e ; or a scone 
chamber — a ca\e. It is generally 
supposed to have been a cave — the 
ISaptaparna cave. 

Or, what u>e in holding dis- 
cussions ? 

This passage, which is im- 
usually confused, may be translated 
also thus : “On tliiss he went with 
the Arhats fnuu that place, and 
came {to a place uhen) he founded 
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At this time the venerable Vasumitra (Shi-Yu) was 
puttinnj oil his robes outside the door (about to enter) 
when the Arbats addressed him and said, '‘The bonds ot‘ 
sin (the Mesas) not loosed, then all discussion is contra- 
dictory and useless. You had better go, and not dwell 
here,” 

On this Yasumitra answered, “The wise without doubt 
regard the law in the place of Buddha, appointed for the 
conversion of the world, and therefore you reasonably 
desire to compile true {ortliodoo:) sdstras. As for myself, 
though not quick, yet in my poor way I have investigated 
the meaning of words. I have also studied with earnest- 
ness the obscure literature of the three ;pitahas and the 
recondite meaning of the five vidyds ; and I have suc- 
ceeded in penetrating their teachingd^® dull as I am.” 

The Arhats answered, “ It is impossible; but if it is as 
you say, you can stand by a little and presently get the 
condition of 'past learning.* Then you can enter the 
assembly ; at present your presence is not possible.” 

Yasumitra answered, “ I care for the condition of 
‘ past learning ’ as little as for a drop of spittle ; my 
mind seeks only the fruit of Buddha ; I do not run 
after little quests [little sideways'], I will tlirow this ball 
up into the air, and before it comes to earth I shall have 
got the holy condition [fridt] of 'past learning.*” 

Then all the Arhats roundly scolded him, saying, 
“ ‘ Intolerably arrogant * is your right title. The fruit of 
' past learning * is the condition praised by all the 
Buddhas. You are bound to acquire this condition and 
scatter the doubts of the assembly.** 

a mona'^tery and collected the three ral, or right sense, you are now 
Pitakas. Being about to compose about to compose an orthodox trea- 
the Pi-p'o-sha-lun {VtbJuUhd tise’ ii.e., the Vibhaakd ^Sastra). 

tni'i, then,” &c, This at least seems to be the 

That is, taking the place of, sense of the passage, but the force 
or standing in the stead of, Buddha of the phrase ch’hin in is doubtful. 

Tlie assembly or convocation That is, T seek only the cou^ 

desires, See. Or it may be tranr>lated dition ot a Buddha, 
thus ; Itaving collected the gene- 
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Then 'N'asumitra cast the ball into the air; it was 
arrested by the Devas, who, before it fell, asked him this 
question : “ In consequence of obtaining the fruit of 
Buddha, you shall succeed Maitr^ya in his place (in the 
TiisJiita heaven ) ; the three worlds shall honour you, and 
the four kinds of creatures (all jlesh) shall look up to you 
with awe. Why then do you seek this little fruit 

Then the Arhats, having witnessed all this, confessed 
their fault, and with reverence asked him to become then- 
president. All difficulties that occurred in their discussion 
were referred to him for settlement. These five hundred 
sages and saints first composed in ten myriads of verses the 
Upadisa Sdstra to explain the Sutra Pitalca}^'^ Xext they 
made in ten myriads of verses the Viiiaya Vihlidshd 
Sdstra to explain the Vinaya Pitalca ; and afterwards 
they made in ten myriad of verses the Ahliidliarma Vih- 
lidshd Sdstra to explain the Abhidharnia Pitalu. 
Altogether they composed thirty myriad of verses in six 
hundred and sixty myriad of words, which thoroughly 
explained the three Pitahas, There was no work of an- 
tiquity to be compared with (plaeed above) tlieir produc- 
tions ; from the deepest to the smallest question, they exa- 
mined all,^^^ explaining all minute expressions, so that 
their work has become universally known and is the 
xesource of all students who have followed them. 

This definition of the V'padUa ' O~pi-ta~mo ^ jpi -po - sha -lun. 

viz., a treatise to This work is generaUy called the 
explain the Sutra Pitalca {Su-ta- Abhidharma - maJidvihhdshd S'dstrn. 
la-t^sang)y confirms the explanation It was translated into Chinese by 
generally gi%’en of the whole class Hiuen Tsiang. It is said to be a 
of works so named. Burnouf (/«- commentary on Katyayaniputra*s 
trod. Bud. Ind j p. 58) regards the J ndnaftrasthdna S'dstra^hAongiir^U* 
term as equivalent to “instruction ’’ the Sarvastivada class of bof)ks. It 
or “explanation of esoteric doctrine.” is in forty-three chapters (rartfus), 
In Nepal the word is applied to the and consists of 438,449 Chinese 
Tantra portion of the Buddhist characters. See Bunyiu Nanjio’s 
writings. It is also used as an Catalogue, No 1263. 
equivalent for Abhidharma, The Thou&and ancient ; but is 

Vpadisa class of books is the twelfth an error ? 

in the duodecimal division of the Literally, “ branches and lea v(^^ 

Northern School (Litel, Ilandhoolc, were investigated ; "hallow and 
B. voc.) deep places fathomed.’’ 
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Kanislika-raja forthwith ordered •these discourses to be 
eii'^raved on sheets of red copper. He enclosed them in 
a stone receptacle, and having sealed this, he raised over 
it a stupa with the Scriptures in the middle. He com- 
manded the Yahshas to defend the approaches to the 
kingdom, so as not to permit the other sects to get these 
siUt'ras and take them away, with the view that those 
dwelling in the country might enjoy the fruit of this 
labour.^^^ 

Having finished this pious labour, he returned wdtli his 
army to his own capital.^^^ 

Having left this country by the western gate, he turned 
towards the east and fell on his knees, and again bestowed 
all this kingdom on the priesthood. 

After Kanishka’s death the Kritiya race again as- 
sumed the government, banished the priests, and overthrew 
religion.^^^ 

The king of Himatala,^^^ of the country of To-hu-lo 
(Tukhara), was by descent of the Sakya race.^-^ In the 
six-hundredth year after the Nirvana of Buddha, he suc- 
ceeded to the territory of his ancestor, and his heart was 


The Yakfehas are supernatural 
beinj^ss employed to guard treasure 
or keep the way to a treasure. 
Sometimes they are regarded as 
malevolent beings, but not so neces- 
sarily. See General Cunningham, 
Stupa of Bharhut^ p. 20 ff. They 
are represented in this work as 
keeping the four gates of the stixpa. 

ii7 o \Yith a view that they who 
wished to study them should in the 
country {chung) receive instruction.” 
I cannot follow M. Julien’s trans- 
lation. He seems to regard the 
stupa as a san'fkdrdma or convent 
in which instruction was given ; and 
be makes Kanishka give himself to 
study. 

That is, to the capital of 
GandhAra. 

‘-The law of Buddha.*’ The 
Kiitiyas or Krityas are defined to 


be “ demons who dig out corpses,” 
or explained as “ serfs ” (persons 
bought, krita). They are said to 
be either Yakshakrityas or Manu- 
shakrityas, the former being 
shaped like Yakshas, the latter 
like human beings. The Manusha- 
krityas were those domestic slaves 
whom MadhyAntika introduced into 
Kasmir (Bit el, Jlandbook, sub voc.) 
See also Cunningham, Anc. Geog. of 
hid,, p. 93 ; and ante, note 94, p. 150. 

Hiiriatala, defined in the text 
as Sue-shan-hia, “under the snowy 
mountains” (see ante, p. 42, n. 139). 

He was descended from one of 
the Sakya youths who were driven 
from their country for resisting the 
invasion of Virudhaka, the account 
of which will be found in the sixth 
book. Hiuen Tsiang’s date places 
him about 280 a.d. (note 97, ante]. 
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deeply imbued with affection for the law of Luddhad- 
Heariii'^ that the Kritiyas had overthrown the law of 
Euddlia, he assembled in his laud the most warlike 
{courageovs) of liis knights, to the number of three thou- 
sand, and under the pretence of being merchants laden 
with many articles of merchandise and with valuable 
goods, hut having secretly concealed on their persons war- 
like instruments, they entered on this kingdom, and the 
king of the country received them as his guests with 
special honour. He then selected five hundred of these, 
men of great courage and address, and armed them with 
swords and provided them with choice merchandise to 
offer to the king. 

Then the king of Himatala, flinging off his cap,^-^ pro- 
ceeded towards the throne; the king of the Kritiyas, terri- 
fied, wus at a loss what to do. Having cut off* the king’s 
head, (the Idng of Hbnatala) said to the officers standing 
below, I am the king of Himatala, belonging to Tukluira. 
I was grieved because this low- caste ruler practised such 
outrages ; therefore I have to-day punished his crimes ; 
but as for the people, there is no fault to he found with 
them.” Having banished the ministers in charge of the 
government to other states and pacified this country, he 
commanded the priests to return, and built a saiighardma, 
and there settled them as in old time. TLeii he left the 
kingdom by the western gate {iklss), and when outside lie 
bowed down with his face to the east^ and ga^■e in charity 
to the priesthood (the ktiigdom). 

As for the Kritiyas, as they had more than once 
been put down by the priests and their religion over- 
turned, in layse of time their enmity had increased so 
that they hated the law of Buddha. After some years 

“He planted his heart in the intended for chltonff, it s-hould be 
law of Buddha, and the streams of tianfelated “flinging away his mbc.” 
Ins alfection flowed into the isea of that the lobe (or web <»f lich 
the law." cloth that conetalod tlie ^wo^ll If 

That is, the king of Himatala. it be maou, thtn it would be “ding- 

If the .symbol in the text i& ing away hi-j cap." 
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they came again into power. This is the reason why at 
the present time this kingdom is not much given to the 
faith and the temples of the heretics are their sole 
thought. 

About lO li to the south-east of the new city and to 
the north of the old city,^^^ and on the south of a great 
mountain, is a sahghdrdma with about 300 priests in 
it. In tlie Uilpa {attached to the convent) is a tooth of 
Buddha in length about an inch and a half, of a yellowish- 
white colour ; on religious days it emits a bright light. 
In old days the Kritiya race having destroyed the law of 
Buddha, the priests being dispersed, each one selected his 
own place of abode. On this occasion one Sramana, wan- 
dering throughout the Indies to visit and worship the 
relics of Buddha {traces of the Holy One) and to exhibit 
his sincere faith, after a while came to hear that his 
native country was pacified and settled. Forthwith he 
set out on his return, and on his way he met with a 
lierd of elephants rushing athwart his path through the 
jungle and raising a trumpeting tumult. The Sramana 
liaving seen them, climbed up a tree to get out of their 
M'ay ; then the herd of elephants rushed down to drink^-® 
at a pool and to cleanse themselves with the water ; then 
surrounding the tree, they tore its roots, and by force 
dragged it to the ground. Having got the Sramana, 
they put him on the back of one, and hurried off to 
the middle of a great forest, where wms a sick elephant 
wounded {sicoUcn vsith a sore), and lying on tlie ground 

General Cunningham says and is now called Pandrethan, a Kas- 
Abu Rihan calls the capital Adi^h- miri corruption of Puranadhishthana, 
tan. which is the Sanskrit Adhish- or “the old chief city.” — Anc. Ceog. 
thana or “chief town ; ” and that is Ind., p. 93. Conf. Trover’s Rajatar- 
the present city of Srinagar, which angint, tome L p. 1 04, t. iii. pp. 336- 
was built by Raja Pravarasena 357 ; dsirt?. Tiu'., vol, xv, p. 19 ; Ras- 
alnait the beginning of the sixth sen, Ltd. Alt., vol. ii. p. 012. The 
(entury, and was therefore a com- mountain is Hariparvata or Hor- 
jiarativelv new place at the time of parvat, now Takht-i-Suliman. 

Hiuen Tsiang's visit. The “old Xot to drink, but to draw in 

<.ipital” was about two miles to the water and use it for cooling 
the S4>utb-ea&t of Taklit-i-»SuIini:in, themselves. 
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at rest. Taking the hand of the priest, it directed it 
to the place of the huit, where a rotten (broken) piece 
of bamboo had penetrated. The Sramana thereupon drew 
out the splinter and applied some medicinal herbs, and 
tore up his garment to bind the foot with it. Another 
elephant taking a gold casket, brought it to the sick 
eiephant, who having received it gave it forthwith to the 
Sramana. The Sramana opening it, found in the inside 
Buddhas tooth. Then all the elephants surrounding him, 
lie knew not how to get away. On the morrow, being a 
fast-day, each elephant brought him some fruit for his 
mid‘day meal. Having finished eating, tliey carried the 
priest out of the forest a long way (some hundred li), and 
then they set him down, and, after salutation paid, they 
each retired. 

The Sramana coming to the western borders of the 
country, crossed a rapid river ; whilst so doing the boat 
was nearly overwhelmed, when the men, consulting to- 
gether, said, The calamity that threatens the boat is 
owing to the Sramana ; he must be carrying some relics 
of Buddlia, and the dragons have coveted them.” 

The master of the ship having examined {liis goods), found 
the tooth of Buddha. Then the Sramana, raising up the 
relic, bowed his head, and called to the Nagas and said, ^‘1 
now intrust this to your care ; not long hence I will come 
again and take it.” Then declining to cross the river, 
he returned to the bank and departed. Turning to the river 
he sighed and said, “ Xot knowing liow to restrain these 
Xaga creatures has been the cause of my calamity.” Then 
going back to India, he studied the rules of restraining 
dragons, and after three years he returned towards his 
native country, and having come to the river-side he built 
and appointed there an altar. Then the Nagas brought 
the casket of Buddha’s tooth and gave it to the Sramana ; 
the Sramana took it and brought it to this sahghd'rdma 
and hencefortli worshipped it. 

That is, he did not land on the other side, but went back in the boat. 
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Fourteen or fifteen li to tlie soutli of the saivjhdrdma is 
a little sahrjhdrdma in wliich is a standing figure of Ava- 
lokitesvara Bodliisattva. If any one vows to fast till he 
dies unless he beholds this Bodliisattva, immediately from 
the image it conies forth glorious in appearance. 

South-east of the little saiiglidrama about 30 li or so, 
we come to a great mountain, where there is an old {ridned) 
sang] idrd met, of wdiich the siiape is imposing and the ma- 
sonry strong. But now it is in ruins ; there is only left 
one angle where there is a small double tower. There 
are thirty priests or so, who study the Great Vehicle. 
This is where of old Saiighabhadra, a writer of sdstras, 
composed the Shnn-cMngdi-lun {Nijdydnusdm Sdstra ) ; 
on the left and the right of the sangliard^ia are stupas 
where are enshrined the relics (sariras) of great Arliats. 
The wild beasts and mountain apes gather flowers to offer 
as religious oblations. Throughout the year they continue 
these offerings without interruption, as if it were a tradi- 
tional service. Many miraculous circumstances occur in 
this mountain. Sometimes a stone barrier is split across ; 
sometimes on the mountain-top there remain the traces 
of a horse ; but all things of this sort are only mistaken 
traces of the Arliats and Sramaneras, who in troops fre- 
quent this spot, and with their fingers trace these figures, 
as if riding on horses or going to and fro (on foot), and 
this has led to the difficulty in explaining these marks.^’^ 

Ten li to the east of the sahghdrdma of Buddha’s tooth, 
between the crags of a mountain to the north, is a small 


The composed by Seng- 

kia - po-t’o-lo (Sahghabhadia) vas 
called in the first instance A 
Inn, or “the mara which destroys the 
koaka like hail {karetka). This title 
was employed to denote the pow'er 
of the treatis;:" to overturn the Ahhl’ 
(Uiarnia-kCiiha ^S'ditra composed by 
Vasubandhu. The title was after- 
wards changed by Vasubandhu hiiu- 
belf to y iiaydnumra yddra (-i> 7 aoi- 
cknv/~U~lan}. See Book iv. infra.. 

This passage, which is ob- 


scure, seems to mean that the Sra- 
maneras who follow the Arhats, or 
the Sramaneras w ho are Arhats (forit 
appears from one of Asvaghosha's 
sermons {Abstract of Four JLeitiires, 
p. 120) that a SramanOra arrive 
at this condition), amuse theinsehes 
by tracing figures of Iiorses 011 the 
rocks, and therefore such traces 
have no meaning bevoud this. 

That is, as it seems, a range of 
inoimtaiiis called the Nortluni 
Ilanyt. 
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sanghdrdma. In old davs the great master of sdstras 
called So-kin-ta-lo (Skandliila) composed here the treatise 
called CJmng-sse-fdn-;pi-];/o-slia}^'^ 

In the little convent is a stupa of stone about 50 feet 
high, where are preserved the sariras of the bequeathed 
body of an Arhat. 

In former times there was an Arhat whose bodily size 
w'as very great, and he eat and drank as an elephant. 
People said in raillery, “ He knows well enough how to 
eat like a glutton, but what does he know of truth or 
error The Arhat, when about to pass to Nirvana, 
addressing the people round him, said, Xot long hence I 
shall reach a condition of anupadhiscsa {icWioiit a rem- 
nant)N^ I wish to explain how I have attained to the ex- 
cellent law.’'^^^ The people hearing him again laughed to- 
gether in ridicule. They all came together in an assembly 
to see him put to shamed^^ Then the Arhat spoke thus 
to the people : “ I will tell you how, for your advantage, 
my previous conditions of life and the causes thereof. In 
my former birth I received, because of my desert, the body 
of an elephant, and I dwelt in Eastern India, in the stable 
of a king. At this time this country possessed a Shaman 
who W'ent forth to wander through India in search of the 
holv doctrine of Buddha, the various sutvas and sdstras 
Then the king gave me to the Shaman. I arrived in this 
country carrying on my back the books of Buddha. Xot 
long after this I died suddenly. The merit I had obtained 
by carrying these sacred books eventuated in my being 
born as a man, and then again I died as a mortah^^^ But, 


Ee&tored by JuHen to Tib- 
]auhd-]^ralarana-pdda S'dara. Conf. 
Jour. Asiat., ser. iv. tom. xiv. 
'So, 713 ; Bunyiu Xanjio'ri Catalogue, 
Is os. 1277 1202. 

Wou-yu-ni-jjan, that is a con- 
dition of freedom from t\iii slandhas. 
Childers [Pali Jjlct., p. 526). It 
means perfect or complete Kir- 
%‘daa. See below, note 135. 

I wish to relate the steps 
VOL. I. 


(r/voundicorh) by whicli this body 
{i.e, / hit/i't/f} arri\td at this ex- 
cellent condition, or law. 

Julien regards this phrase tch 
sJiih) as equivalent to success or 
non-succesft.’’ It seems however, 
inoro agreeable to the context to 
translate it as here — to see him “ get 
loss,” i.e., disgraced. 

I died “ with remains ; ” that 
is, I died, but was destined to be re« 
L 
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thanks to the merit I possessed, I soon (was horn in the 
same condition, and) assumed the coloured clotlies of a 
hermit. I diligently set after the means of putting off 
(the sliacldes of existence), and gave myself no repose. 
Thus I obtained the six supernatural powers and cut off 
my connection with the three worlds. However, when I 
eat 1 have preserved my old habits, but every day I mode- 
rate my ap})etite, and only take one-third of what my body 
requires as nourishment.’' Although he thus spoke, men 
were still incredulous. Fortliwith lie ascended into the 
air and entered on tlie Samddhi called the Irilliancij of 
flame. From his body proceeded smoke and fired^^ and 
thus he entered Xirvdna. ; his remains ifones) fell to the 
earth, and they raised a stupa over them. 

Going north-west 200 li or so of the royal city, we come 
to the saiiglidrctma called Mai-lin." It was here the 
master of mstras called Purna^^^ composed a commen- 
tary on the Vihhdshd &dstra. 

To tlie west of the city 140 or 150 li there is a great 
river, on the borders of which, to the north, resting on the 
southern slope of a mountain, is a sahrjhdrdma belonging 
to the jHahasaiiighika (Ta-chong-jiu) school, with about 
roo priests. It was here in old time that Fo-ti-la (Pdd- 
liila),^^^ a master of sdstras, composed the treatise Tsili- 
chinduiiF^^ 

From this goiinr south-west, and crossing some inoun- 
tains and traversing many precipices, going 700 li or so, 
w'e come to the country Pun-nu-tso (Punach). 


boin, not rid of the blav’ 

<-)i “coiiJitions of indi\idiud 
exii'ttiiCfc.'’ In jXute IJ2 aLo\e, \\e 
find jiitt the opposite jjlirase, “ 
yii," '‘without it mains,” Ju- 

licii Las t Biitttd thi'- pas.^age. 

Ihis kind <-f miracle is fre- 
qneiitjv nniocd in Ituddhist hooks. 
St-e To V. I353ff. 

I adtfpt 7nat tin fiom Jnlitn. 
In my text the stmlol ai'ptars to 1 e 
slionfj, but theje may be a misprint. 


Julieii douhthilly restores mai-lin 
to Vikiita\ana 

In Chine.-e, Yuen-mun. 

I have adopted this restora- 
tion from Jiilien. The Chinese 
symb(»ls might also be restored to 
huddbataia. 

The Tsih-chindun is restored 
by Jidien doubtfully to Tattiasan- 
('}ufi,a Sdstra. I his treatise be- 
loijged to the JVIahasaiighika collec- 
tion. 
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iti 


Pl^X-XU-TSO [PUXACIl]. 

This kingdom is about 2000 li iu circuit, with many 
mountains and river-courses, so that the arable land is very 
contracted. The seed is sown, however, at regular intei vals, 
and there are a quantity of iloweis and fruits. There are 
many sugar-canes, but no grapes. Ainalas,^^^ Udunibaras, 
Mochas, &c., flourish, and are grown in large quantities 
like woods ; they are prized on account of their taste. 
The climate is ^\'arm and damp. The people are brave. 
They wear ordinarily cotton clothing. The disposition of 
the people is true and upright ; they are Buddhists.^-^^^ 
There are flve saw/tiardmas, mostly deserted. There is 
no independent ruler, the country being tributary to 
Kasmir. To the north of the chief town i^ a saivjlidrduia 
with a few priests. Here there is a stuija which is cele- 
brated for its miracles. 

Going south-east from this 400 li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Ho-lo-she- 2>u-lo (Baja^^uri). 

IIo-LO-siiE-rr-LO [BAjAruui]. 

This kindgom is about 4000 li in circuit ; the capital 
town is about 10 li round. It is naturally very strong, 
with many inountains, hills, and river-courses, wliich 
cause the arable land to be contracted. The produce 
therefore is small. The climate and tlie fruits of the soil 
are like those of Pun-nu-tso. The people are quick and 
hasty; the country has no independent ruler, but is sub- 
ject to Kasmir. There are ten saiighdrdmas, wdtli a very 
small number of priests. There is one temple of Hevas, 
With an enormous number of unbelievers. 

Punacha, or Punach, is de- Xn-mo-\o h Mifrolalt a cmhUca, 

scribed by Cunniii'^diam (Ahc. Geo'j., and !Meu-che, the plantain. 

I28j as a small state, called Punats They have faith in the three 

by the Ka^miris, bounded on the gem-^. 

west by the Jhelam, on the north Identified by Cunningham 

by the Pir i'ancluU range, and on with the petty chitddiip of PAjauri 
the east aTid south-east b) tlie small or RajaiJUii, south of Ka^mirhind 
state of Rajauri. south-east of Punach {op. cit, p, I2y), 
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Froin the country of Laii-po till this, the men are of a 
coarse appearance, their disposition fierce and passionate, 
their language vulgar and uncultivated, \vith scarce any 
manners or refinement. They do not properly belong to 
India, but are frontier people, with barbarous habits. 

Going south-east from this, descending the mountains 
and crossing a river, after 700 li we come to the kingdom 
of Tsih-kia (Takka). 


EXD OF BOOK III. 
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BOOK IV. 

Helates to fifteen countrlei^, viz.^ (i) Tseli-lda ; (2) CJii-na- 
po 4 i ; (3) Clie-lan-t'o 4 o ; (4) K'iu-lu-to ; (5) She-to-t' u 4 o ; 
(6) Fo-li-ye-to-lo ; (7) Mo-fa-lo; (8) Sa-fa-ni-slii-fa-lo ; 
(9) Sa-lo 4 dti~na; {10) Mo-ti-pn-lo ; {ii) Po-lo-lcl-mo-pu 4 o ; 
( 12 ) Kia-pl-sliicowj-na ; ( 13 ) ' O-Ui-clil-ta lo ; ( 14 ) Fl-lo-dian- 
na; ( 15 ) Klep i-ta. 

I. Kingdom of Tseb-kia (Takka). 

This kingdom ^ is about 10,000 li in circuit. On the east 
it borders on the river Pi-po-che (Vipasa);'-^ on the '\ve:3t 
it borders on the Sin-tu river. The capital of the country 
is about 20 li in circuit. The soil is suitable for rice and 
produces much late-sown corn. It also produces gohl, 


^ Takkade^a, the country of the 
Bahikas, is named in the Raja- 
tarawiint (v. 150!, and said to be a 
part of the kingdom of Gurjjara, 
which Raja Alakhana was obliged 
to cede to Kamiir l^etween the years 
8S3 A.D. and 901 A.D. ! Cunningham, 
Geo'f , 149). The Takkas were a 
powerful tribe living near the Che- 
nab, and were at one time the undis- 
puted lords of the Punjab. The king- 
dom of Tsih-kia is probably, theie- 
fore, that of the Takkas. Asiat, Res., 
vol. XV pp loSf. ; Lassen, /. A., vol. 
i. p. 973. .Julien restores it to Tcheka. 
It seems that Hiuen Tsiang kept to the 
south-weot fromRa japuri, and crossed 
the Chenab after t wo days’ march near 
the small town of Jammu or Jambii 
(perhaps the Jayapura of Hwui-lih', 
and then pressed on the next day to 
the town of Sdkala, where he arrived 
the day after. The distance would 
thus be about 700 li, or 140 miles 


(Cunningham’s Anc. Gear},, map vi , 
compared with Elphinst one's map 
{India) ; on thi.^ last map the trade 
route is so marked). In the trans- 
lation of Hwui-lih, M. Julien has 
made the distance from R ijapuri to 
Tcheka to be 200 li ip. 90) ; it 
should be 700 li, as in the original. 
He has also translated liov" jth by 
to-moriow (lendemaiu), instead of 
the d<iij oftir the morrov:. 

~ The Yipasa or Yipat, the Biyas 
river, the most eastern of the live 
rivers of the Pan jab, the Hyphasis 
{''X^acTis) of Ariian [Anah., lib, \i. 
c. 8, Ind., cc. 2, 3, 4; DioJoiO'i, lib. 
xvii. c. 93). Pliny (Ub. vii. c. 17, 
21) and (juitius (lib. ix, c. 1', call it 
Hyp as is, and Ptolemy (lib. vii. c. 
i. 26, 27) has Biiao-iy, while Strabo 
has''T7rai'is. It lises in the Himalaya, 
and, after a course of about 220 
miles, joins the Satlaj south-east of 
Amritsar. 
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silver, the stone called teou,^ copper and iron. The climate 
is very warm, and the land is subject to hurricanes. The 
people are quick and violent, their language coarse and 
uncultivated. Por clothing they wear a very shining 
white fabric which they call kiau-che-ye {Kauseya, silk), 
and also morning-red cloth (clicm and other kinds. 

Few of them believe in Buddha ; many sacrifice to the 
heavenly spirits (jDevas and spirits). There are about ten 
saiiglidrdmas and some hundreds of temples. There were 
formerly in this country many houses of charity {goodness 
or happiness — PunyaMlds) for keeping the poor and the 
unfortunate. They provided for them medicine and food, 
clothing and necessaries ; so that travellers were never 
badly off. 

To the south-west of the capital about 1401' 15 li we 
come to the old town of Sakala^ (She-kie-lo), Although 


^ The term- shill, of which such fre- 
quent mention is made by Hiuen 
Tftiaiig, is said to be a compound of 
equal parts of copper and calamine 
(silicate of zincK See Julien bt loc., 
n. 2. Medhurst {Diet. s. v.) calls 
it “native copper,” 

^ The chau-hia robe. This ma}’- 
mean either court-red or morning- 
red ; it may refer to its colour, but 
moie probably to its lightness- We 
should have expected a phonetic 
combination in this name, as in the 
preceding, viz., KaubCya, but chau- 
kkt has no phonetic value, although 
it might be compared with the San- 
skrit suk<}i{ma). 

^ Sakala. Panini (iv. 2, 75) has 
Sahkaia, the ZdyyaXa of Arrian 
iAitab. Alex , lib. v. c. 22), and pro- 
bably the same place as Ptolemy 
lib. vii. c. i. 46) designates by 2a- 
aXa 7 ) Kdl EL'^uo7;^ta. Sdkala occurs 
ill the Mohdhhdrata (ii. 1196, ^iii, 
2033) as the capital of the Madra‘<. 
Burnouf, Introd., pp. 559 f.; Jud. 
Ant, vol. i. pp. 22 f. ; Wilson, Ariana 
Ant, pp. 1961. ; J5. Res., vol. xv. pp. 
I07f. ; /. A. S. Ben., vol. vi. pp. 57 f. ; 
I.assen, Zeitsch.f. d. K. d. Mory., vol. 
P- 353 ; '’oi. iii. pp. 154 f., 212; Jnd, 


Alt., vol. i. p. 801. Sakala has been 
identified by General Cunningham 
with Sahglawala-Tiba, to the west of 
of the K^vi {Anc. Htnrj. of India, p. 
180). The capital of the country is 
not named by Hiuen Tsiang, It ap- 
pears from Hwui lih that the pilgrim 
went straight to Sakala, and did not 
visit the capital. He places it 14 or 
1 5 li to the north-east of Sakala. Al- 
though the route taken is differently 
described in “the Life” and in the 
Si-yu-li, yet in the main it is suffi- 
ciently clear. After leaving Raja- 
puri the pilgrim travels south-west 
for two days, and, crossing the Che- 
nab, he lodged for i>ne night in a 
temple belonging to the heretics just 
outside Javapura. The second day 
after leaving this town (direction 
not given) he arri\ed at Sakala. 
Proceeding a little way to the east- 
ward of a town called Xaiasiiuha (the 
situation of which is not given, but 
was probably a short distance east 
of JSakala), he was rubbed by bri- 
gands and lodged in a neighbouring 
\ illage ; starting from which on the 
next day, he passed the frontiers of 
the kingdom of Takka, and reached 
a large town with many thousand 
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its walls are thrown down, the foundations are still firm 
and strong. It is about 20 li in circuit. In the midst 
of it they have built a little town of about 6 or 7 li in 
circuit; the inhabitants are prosperous and rich. Tliis 
was the old capital of the country. Some centuries ago 
there was a king called Mo-hi-lo-kiu-lo (Mahirakula),^ 
who established his authority in this town and ruled 
over India.' He was of quick talent, and naturally brave. 
He subdued all the neiuhbouring provinces without ex- 
ception.'^ In his intervals of leisure he desired to examine 
the law of Buddha, and he commanded that one among 
the priests of superior talent® should wait on him. Now 
it happened that none of the priests dared to attend to 
his command. Those who had few desiies and were con- 
tent, did not care about distinction ; those of superior 
learning and high renown despised the royal bounty 
{glitter). At this time there was an old servant in the 
king’s household who had long worn the religious gar- 
ments. He was of distinguished ability ami able to enter 
on di-cussion, and was very eloquent. The priests put 
liim forward in answer to the royal appeal. The king 
said, “ I have a respect for the law or Buddha, and I 


inhabitants. This was probably 
Labor, the ohl Lohawar (the Ka\i 
was evidently the boundary de fat^to 
of Takka). He remained here one 
month, and then proceeding east- 
waid, he ai rived at the capital of a 
country Chimipati, 500 li fioin Sil- 
kala. This waa probably the larye 
old town of Tatti, lO miles to the 
west of the Civaa river. About lo 
miles south-weat of this ithe iSi-yu- 
kl lias 500 U by mistake for 50) was 
a monastery ; this would place us 
at the point of the confluence of the 
Liyas and Satlaj rivers. The ques- 
tion to be settled is whether at this 
point there i> a mountain or a hill 
round which for a distance of 20 li 
mona&teries and it upas c<nild be 
grouped. (Jeiieral Cunningham 
speaks of this neighbourhood as con- 
stituting the sandy bed of the Bi\ as 


river iop. cit, p, 201). Hut, at any 
late, such a situation agrees with 
the next measurement of 140 or 150 
li to Jalandhar. We should thus 
have a total of 660 li (132 miles) 
eaAward from Sfikala to Jalahdhara, 
which is a-* iitailv as po-^ible correct 
as projected on CAncral Cuniiing- 
map op. clt Xo. vi.) 

Fur Mahiiakula. see anti’, Hook 
iii. n. I. The uiterpivtation of the 
name is ^iveii by the Chiutse editor 
U" ir., “gi eat tril>e or family;'’ 

liut inaliiva or 'nulura .-«igiiifie» “the 
Min;'’ it should therefore be “the 
fainilv of the sun.” 

^ The kingdoms of the neighbour- 
ing di-'trict^ all submitted to hiin. 

® Or “eimiieiit viitue;" but tlh 
(virtue) refers 10 general gifts or 
endowmeiitt. 
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invited from far any renowned priest {to come and instruct 
me)^ and now the congregation have put forward this 
servant to discuss with me. I always thought that 
amongst the priests there were men of illustrious ability ; 
after what has happened to-day what further respect can 
I have for the priesthood ? He then issued an edict to 
destroy all the priests through the five Indies, to over- 
threw the law of Buddha, and leave nothing remaining. 

Baladitya^-raja, king of Magadha, profoundly honoured 
the law of Buddha and tenderly nourished his people. 
When he lieard of the cruel persecution and atrocities of 
Maliirakula (Ta-tso), he strictly guarded the frontiers of his 
kingdom and refused to pay tribute. Then Mahirakula 
raised an army to punish his rebellion. Baladitya-raja, 
knovv'ing his renown, said to his ministers, hear that 
these thieves are coming, and I cannot fight with them 
{their troopsy, by the permission of my ministers I will 
conceal my poor person among the bushes of the morass.” 

Having said this, he departed from his palace and 
wandered through the mountains and deserts. Being very 
much beloved in his kingdom, his followers amounted to 


® Eairiditj’a, explained by yeou 
jih, i.c., the youn^ bUii or the rising 
sun. Julien tran.'^iateb it too literal! v, 
“le suleil des eiiiants.” Julien lias 
observed and corrected the mistake 
in the note, where the symbol is ivan 
for yeou. With respect to the date 
of Baladitya, who was contemporary 
with Mahirakula who put Siiiiha, the 
twenty-third Buddhist patiiaich, to 
death, we are told that he was a grand- 
son of Buddhagiipta (Hwui-lih, p. 
150, Julieii’s trails and acc(n'diiig 
to General Cuiminghain (Anliaolo.. 
Suney^ vol. ix. p, zi) Buddhagupta 
was reigning ap}>ro\imately A i>, 3^9, 
and hi^ silver coins extend hi-^ reign 
to A.D. 308 His son was Tatha- 
gat-agupta, and his successor was 
IkUaditya. Allowing fifty years for 
these reigns, we arrive at 420 A.i). 
for the end, probably, of BaUditva’s 
reign This, of course, depends on 


the initial date of the Gupta period ; 
if it is placed, as JJi. Oldenberg 
{Ind. Autiq., voi. x. p, 321) suggests, 
A.D. 319, then the reign of Bmldha- 
gupta will ha\e to be brought down 
125 years later, and he would be 
reigning 493 A.D. ; in this case Bala- 
ditya wnuld be on the thione too 
late for the date of Simha, who was 
certainly mainyvears before Buddha- 
dharma (the twnnty-eighth jjatri- 
arch), who reached China ad. 520. 
The eailier date harmonises wdth 
the Chinese records, w^hich state that 
a Life of Vasubaudhu, the twenty- 
lir^t patriarch, wns written l.y Ku- 
inarajna A.D. 409. and also that a 
liistorv of the patriaichs down to 
Simha, w horn we place In p(.)theticali v 
about 420 A.D., was ti.iusiated ia 
China a.D. 472 ; both these state- 
ments are possible if the date pro- 
posed be given to Baladitya. 
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many myriads, who fled with him and hid themselves in 
the islands of the sea. 

Mahirakula-raja, committing the army to his younger 
brother, himself embarked on the sea to go attack Bala- 
ditya. The king guarding the narrow passes, whilst tlie 
light cavalry were out to provoke the enemy to fight, 
sounded the golden drum, and liis soldiers suddenly rose 
on every side and took Mahirakula alive as captive, and 
brought him into the presence {of Bdldclity a). 

The king Mahirakula being overcome witli shame at 
his defeat, covered his face with his robe. Ealaditya 
sitting on his throne with his ministers round liiin, 
ordered one of them to tell the king to uncover himself as 
he wished to speak with liim. 

Mahirakula answered, The subject and the master 
have changed places ; that enemies should look on one 
another is useless ; and what advantage is there in seeing 
my face during conversation ? ” 

Having given the order three times with no success, 
the king then ordered his crimes to be published, and said, 
The field of religious merit connected witli the three 
precious objects of reverence is a public blessing; but 
this you have overturned and destroyed like a wild 
beast. Your religious merit is over, and unprotected by 
fortune you are my prisoner. Your crimes admit of no 
extenuation and you must die.” 

At this time the mother of Efdaditya was of wide cele- 
brity on account of her vigorous intellect and her skill in 
casting lioroscopes. Hearing that they were going to kill 
Mahirakula, she addressed Erdaditya-raja and said, I 
have understood that INIahirakula is of remarkable beauty 
aud vast wisdom. I should like to see him once.” 

ECiladitya-raja (Yeou-jih) ordered them to bring in Mahi- 
rakuhi to tlie presence of his mother in her palace. Then 
she said, xUas ! Mahirakula, be not ashamed ! Worldly 

It may be translated, an Belonging to the world or crea- 

island of the sea.” tures born in the world. 
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things are impermanent; success and discomfiture follow 
one another according to circumstances. I regard myself 
as your mother and you as my son ; remove the covering 
from your face and speak to me.” 

iMahirakula said, “ A little while ago I was prince of a 
victorious country, now I am a prisoner condemned to 
death. I have lost my kingly estate and I am unable to 
offer my religious services 1 am ashamed in the presence 
of my ancestors and of my people. In very truth I am 
ashamed before all, whether before lieaven or earth. I 
find no deliverance^^ Therefore I hide my face with my 
mantle.” The mother of the king said, “ Prosperity or the 
opposite depends on the occasion ; gain and loss come in 
turn. If you give way to events (things), you are lost; 
but if you rise above circumstances, though you fall, you 
may rise again. Pelieve me, the result of deeds depends 
on the occasion. Lift the covering from your face and 
speak with me. I may perhaps save your life.” 

Mahirakula, thanking her, said, “ I have inherited a 
kingdom without having the necessary talent for govern- 
ment, and so I have abused the royal power in inflicting 
punishment; for this reason I have lost my kingdom. 
Put though I am in chains, yet I desire life if only for a 
day. Let mo tiicn thank you vith uncovered face for 
your offer of safety.” Whereupon he removed his mantle 
and showed his face. The king’s mother said, “ My son 
is well-favoured ; he will die after his years are accom- 
plished.” Then she said to Lfdaditya, ''In agieenieiit 
with former regulations, it is right to forgive crime and 
to love to give life. Although IMaliirakula has long accu- 
mulated sinful actions, yet his remnant of merit is not 
altogether exhausted. If you kill this man, for twelve 

The ancestral sacrifices. This is an obscure sentence ; 

Perhaps a better translation Julien translates it “ have a care for 
nouhlbe: •" 111 truth I am ashamed ; yourself: you must accomplish the 
whether I ca-^t ni} e\e3 downward term of your life.” 
in- upward, in heaven or earth I am 
unable to find deliverance.” 
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years you will see him with his pale face before you. I 
gather from his air that he will be the king of a small 
country; let him rule over some small kingdom in the north.'* 

Then BalMitya-raja, obeying his dear mother's command, 
had pity on the prince bereft of his kingdom ; gave him 
in marriage to a young maiden and treated him with ex- 
teme courtesy. Then he assembled the troops he had left 
and added a guard to escort him from the island. 

Mahirakula-iaja's brother liaving gone back, estab- 
lished liimself ill the kim^dom. Mahirakula having^ lost 
his royal estate, concealed himself in the isles and deserts, 
and going northwards to Kasiiiir, he souglit there an 
asylum. The king of Kasmir received him with honour, 
and moved with pity for his loss, gave him a small terri- 
tory and a town to govern. After some years he stirred 
up the people of the town to rebellion, and killed the king 
of Kasmir and placed liimself on the throne. Profit- 
ing by this victory and the renown it got him, he went to 
the west, plotting against the kingdom of Gaud liar a. He 
set some soldiers in ambush and took and killed the king. 
He exterminated the royal family and the chief minister, 
overthrew the st 2 q)as, destroyed the sahglidrdmas, alto- 
gether one thousand six hundred foundations. Besides 
those whom his soldiers had killed there were nine hun- 
dred thousand whom he was about to destroy without 
leaving one. At this time all the ministers addressed 
him and said, Great king 1 your prowess has gained 
a great ^ ictory, and our soldiers are no longer engaged in 
conflict. Xow that you have punished the chief, wdiy 
would you charge the poor people with fault ? Let us, in- 
significant as we are, die in their stead.” 

The king said, You believe in tlie law of Buddha and 
greatly reverence the liiysterious law of merit. Your 
aim is to arrive at the condition of Buddha, ami then you 
will declare fully, under the form of Jdtahjs}'' my evil 


That is to say, when they had science thev would in future ages de* 
arrived at the condition of oiniii- dare how Mahirakula was sulferiiicj 
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deeds, for the good of future generations. Now go back 
to your estates, and say no more on the subject/^ 

Then he slew three ten myriads of people of the first 
rank by the side of the Siii-tu river; the same number 
of the middle rank he drowned in the river, and the same 
number of the third rank lie divided among his soldiers 
{as slaves). Then he took the wealth of the country he 
had destroyed, assembled ids troops, and returned. But 
before the year was out he diedd^ At the time of his 
death there was thunder and hail and a thick darkness ; 
tlie earth shook and a mighty tempest raged. Then the 
holy saints said in pity, '' For having killed countless vic- 
tims and overthrown the law of Buddha, he has now 
fallen into tlie lowest helld^ where he shall jjass endless 
aofes of revolution.” 

o ^ 

In the old town of Sakai a (She-ki-lo) is a saiig- 
I drama witli about loo priests, who study the Little 
Vehicle. In old days Tasubandhu (Shi-t’sin) Bodhisattva 
composed in this place the treatise called Shing-i-iai 
{Para m d rtJi a sa tya ^dst ra). 

By the side of the convent is a slupa about 200 feet 
high ; on this spot the four former Buddhas preached the 
law, and here aeaiii are the traces of their walking to and 
fio (Idng-liincj). 

To the north-west of the sanghdrdma 5 or 6 li is a 
stupa, about 200 feet high built by Asoka-raja. Here also 
tiie four past Buddhas preached. 

About 10 li to the north-east of the new capital we 
c tme to a stupa of stone about 200 feet in height, built 
'ey Asbka. This is where Tathagata, when he was going 

unJer some form of birth or other, It is the lowest of tlie places of 
ill coDsequence of his evil deed-, torment. See Catena of BuddhUt 
This was <*ne of tlie methods of iScriiitures^ p. 59. 

Buddha’s teaching. fhis may also mean that his 

The e.vpre-.sioii means “ to torments even then, i.e.. after this 
wither away like a falling leaf/’ punishment, would not be finished. 

The lowest hell is theWu-kan- The Buddhist idea of the suffering 
ti-ynh, tlie hell without interval in Avldd was not connected with 
{aiiclu)^ ie., without interval of its eternal duration. See Eitei, 
rest, a place of incessant torment. Handbook, sub voc. 
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nortliwarJ on liis work of conversion, stopped in the 
middle of the road. In the records of India {Li-tu-ki) it 
is said, “ In this stiXpa are many relics ; on holidays they 
emit a bright light.’’ 

From this^^ going east 500 li or so, we come to Chi- 
na-po~ti (Chinapati) country. 

Chi-xa-po-ti (Chixapati)^^ 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit, The capital is 
about 1401 15 li round. It produces abundant harvests ; 
the fruit trees are thinly scattered. Tiie people are con- 
tented and peaceful; the resources of the country are 
abundant. Tlie climate is hot and humid ; the people are 
timid and listless. They are given to promiscuous study, 
and there are amongst them believers and the contrary. 
There are ten saiighdramas and eiglit DSva temples. 

Formerly, when Kanislika-raja was on the throne, his 
fame spread throughout the neighbouring countries, and 
his military power was recognised by all. The tributary 
princes^ to the west of the {Yellow) Eiver, in recogni- 
tion of his authority, sent hostages to him. Kanishka- 
rSja having received the hostages, he treated them with 
marked attention. During the three seasons of the year 


That is, from Sakala ; not from 
the large city (Labor) on the fron- 
tiers of Takka, as V. de St. ilartin 
states [Mtmoire^ p. 330). 

The country of Chinapati ap- 
pears to have stretched from the 
Kavi to the Satlaj. General Cun- 
ningham places the capital at Chine 
or Chinigari, I r miles north of 
Amritsar [Arch. Purvey, vol. xiv. p. 
54). This situation does not agree 
with the subsequent bearings and 
distances. It is, for example, some 
00 mile .«5 {300 li) north-west from 
Sultanpur (Tamasavana) instead of 
10 miles {50 li) : moreover, Jalah- 
dhara bears south-east from Chine 
instead of north-east, and the dis- 
tance is nearly 70 miles instead of 
28 or 30. The situation of the large 


and very old town called Patti or 
Pati, 10 miles to the w*est of the 
Biyas river and 27 to the north-eabt 
of Ka^u^, appears to suit the 
measurements and bearings as 
nearly as possible {A)ic. (Jcog. Ind., 
p. 200). It is unfortunate how- 
ever. that the distances in General 
Cunningham’s maps m the .^nc. 
Luufj. of Ind., and the volume of the 
A vch. Survtff do not agree. 

Literally, sowing and reaping 
are rich and productive. 

-- I translate it thus after Julien, 
as there is some ob.-'CUiity in the 
text. It micrht, perhaps, be rendered 
“the united tribes of the Fan 
people.” The Fan w’ere Tibetans or 
associated tribes. 
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he appointed them separate establisli meats, and afforded 
them special guards of troops,^ This country was the 
residence of the hostages during the winter. This is the 
reason why it is called Chiiiapati,^^ after the name of the 
residence of the hostages. 

Tiiere existed neither pear nor peach in this kingdom 
and througliout the Indies until the hostages planted them, 
and therefore the peach is called Chindni, and the pear is 
called CMnardjainitra.^ For this reason the men of this 
country have a profound respect for the Eastern land. 
Moreover {when they saw vie) they pointed with tlieir 
fingers, and said one to another, “ Tiiis man is a native of 
the country of our former ruler.-® 

To the south-east of the capital 500 li or so, we come 
to the convent called Ta-mo-sii'fa-na (darlc forest, i.e„ Ta- 
niasavana). There are about 300 priests in it, who study 
the docrine of the Sarvastivada school They (the congre- 
gation) have a dignified address, and are of conspicuous 
virtue and pure life. They are deeply versed in the teach- 
ing of the Little Vehicle. The 1000 Buddhas of the Bhad- 
rakalpa will explain, in this country, to tlie assembly of 
the Devas the principles of the excellent law. 

Three hundred years after the Nirvana of Buddha the 


Literall v, four soldiers stood 
on guard/* l.t., they had four soldiers 
{)ut.'5ide their quarters to protect 
them. 

Rendered in a note Tang fiinq, 
i.€ , '‘lord of China ; ’’ this seems to 
shfjw that Pali is the right restora- 
tion of po-ti (compare Cunningham, 
'Ar^'h. Sari', of Indln, vol. xiv. p. 54I 
The fact of the name China being 
given to this country on account of 
the hostages confirms the restoration 
of Charaka to Strika, ante, Book i. 
p. 57, n. 203. 

^ Cunningham remarks that there 
can be no doubt of the introduction 
of the China peach, as in the north- 
west of India it is still known by 
that name {ojy. cit, p. 54), 


That is, of Kanishka and hi.s 
associates. They belonged to the 
Gushan tribe of the Yuei-chi, who 
came originally from the borders of 
China. See ante, p, 56, n. 200, 

^ In the life of Hiueii Tsiang by 
Hwui-lih, the distance given from 
the capital of Chmapati to the con- 
vent (d “ the dark forest ” is 50 li 
(Book ii. p. 102, Juliei/s transla- 
tion). This is probably the correct 
distance : the 500 li in the text is 
an error of the copyist. The con- 
vent is fixed by General Cunning- 
ham at Sultanpur or Balia Siiltnn- 
pur. It is one of the largest towns 
in the Jdlandhara Boab [op. cit., p. 
55b 
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master of stUtras called Katyayana composed here the 
Fa-clii-lun {^ilhidharmajudna-prastlidna t::idstra).^ 

Ill the convent of the dark forest there is a st'A])a about 
200 feet high, which was erected by Asdka-raja. By its 
side are traces of the four past Buddhas, where they sat 
and walked. There is a succession of little stupas and 
large stone houses facing one another, of an uncertain 
number; here, from the beginning of tlie kalpa till no\v, 
saints who have obtained the fruit {of Arludd) have reached 
Nirvana, To cite all would be dithcult. Their teetii and 
bones still remain. The convents gird the mountain for 
about 20 li in ciicuit, and the stdpas containing relics 
of Buddha are hundreds and thousands in number; they 
are crowded together, so that one overshadows the other. 

Going north-east from this country, 140 or i5oli, we 
come to the country of Che^lan-ta-lo (Jfilandhara). 


Che-lax-t’o-lo (Jalaxdhaiia). 

This kingdom is about 1000 li from east to west, and 
about 800 li from north to south. The capital is 12 
or 13 li in circuit. The land is favourable for the cultiva- 


Thib work was translated into 
Chinese by Sahghadexa and an- 
other in A.D. 383. Another trans- 
lation was made by Hiuen Tsiang 
A.D. 657, If the usual date of Bud- 
dha’s yirvd/ia be adopted (viz., 400 
years before Kanibhka), Kat3^ayana 
would have flouriahed in the hrsit 
century or about 20 B c. See Weber, 
Litu'., p. 222. His work uas 
the foundation of the Ahhidharhia- 
mahdviUohhu IS'dbtra, compo.sed dur- 
ing the council under Kani^hka. (See 
Bunyiu Nanjio, OiUdojve of Bud- 
dhiu Tripit, Xo. 120:;;. 

There is piubabl\ a fake read- 
ing in the text, either ( i ) i^han. a 
mountain, is a mistake for aang, 
which would give u-s sang-kia-lan, 
“ sanghurrana.” instead of liadav, 
or eke i2t bhaa is for yaw, a very 
common misprint. In the first case 
the translation would then be *’the 


teeth and bones still exi^t around 
the saiigharaiiia ; or, if tlie secoiul 
reading be adopted, the rendering 
would be “‘the teeth and bone.s 
still exist all round, from tjau) tlie 
kia-lan, for a ciicuit of 20 li,” Ac 
Perhaps the hist corixction is prefer- 
able. I am satisfied the reading, as 
it is, is couupt. 

Julaiidhara, a well - knov n 
place in the Panjab lat. 31*’ 19' X., 
long. 75'’ 28' E. ) We may therefore 
safely reckon from it in testing 
Hiuen Tsiangk figures. Prom Suk 
tanpur to JaLihdhara is as neaily as 
possible 50 miles north-eust. Hiuen 
Tsiang gives 150 or 1 40 li in the 
same direction. Assuming the 
capital of Chinapati to be 50 li 
north-uest of SultAnpur, that dis- 
tance and bearing would place us 
on the right bank of the Biy.k 
river, near the old town of Patti. 
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tion of cereals, and it produces much rice. The forests 
are thick and umbrageous, fruits and flowers abundant. 
The climate is warm and moist, the people brave and 
impetuous, but their appearance is common and rustic. 
The houses are rich and well supplied. There are fifty con- 
vents, or so ; about 2000 priests. They have students both 
of the Great and Little Vehicle. There are three temples 
of Devas and about 500 heretics, who all belong to the 
Las up at as (cinder-sprinkled). 

A former king of tliis land showed great partiality for 
the heretics, but afterwards, having met with an Arhat 
and heard the law, he believed and understood it. There- 
fore the king of Mid-India, out of regard for his sincere 
faith, appointed him sole inspector of the affairs of reli- 
gion {the three gems) throughout the five Indies. Making 
light of party distinctions {this or that), with no preference 
or dislike, he examined into the conduct of the priests, and 
}>robed their behaviour with wonderful sagacity. The 
\'irtuous and the well -re ported of, he reverenced and 
openly rewarded ; the disorderly lie punished. Where- 
ever there were traces of the holy one (or, ones), he built 
either stupas or sahghdrdmas, and there was no place 
within the limits of India he did not visit and inspect. 

Going north-east from this, skirting along some high 
mountain passes and traversing some deep valleys, folio w- 


Uecko-ning back to Sakai a, the dis- 
tance (Cunningham’s Anc. Geog, 
I ml., map vi.) is just loo miles 
north of west. Hiuen Tsiang gives 
500 li west. From this it seems 
that the computation of five li to the 
mile in this part of India at 
k-ast, a safe one. For a full ac- 
count of Jalahdhara and its impor- 
tance, see Cunningham {op. cit., pp. 
137 ff.) It is sometimes stated 
that the council under Kanishka 
vaa held in the J alahdhara convent, 
that is, the Tamasavana Sahgha- 
rama (V. de St. Martin, Mt moire, 
P* 3 3 3 1 The fact that K^ty^yana 
lived and wrote in this establish- 


ment, and that the great wmrk of 
the council ^\us to write a com- 
mentary on his would so 

far be in accord with the statement. 
Hiuen Tsiang on his return journey 
was accompanieil to Jalahdhara by 
TJdita, the king of ISToith India, 
who made this his capital { Vie, p. 
260). Shortly after this a Shaman, 
Yuan-chiu, from China stopped here 
four years, studying Sanskrit with 
the Mung king, perhaps the same 
TJdita [J . R. A. S , N.S., vol. xiii. p. 

563) . The way through Kapisa was 
shortly after this time (664 a.d.) 
occupied by the Arabs (op. cit., p. 

564) * 
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ing a dangerous road, and crossing many ravines, going 
700 li or so, we come to the country of K’iu-lu-to 
(Kuluta). 

K’iu-lu-to (KuLtrxA). 

This country is about 3000 li in circuit, and sur- 
rounded on every side by mountains. The chief town is 
about 14 or 15 li round. The land is rich and fertile, and 
the crops are duly sown and gathered. Plowers and fruits 
are abundant, and the plants and trees afford a rich vege- 
tation. Being contiguous to the Snowy Mountains, there 
are found here many medicinal {roots) ot much value. Gold, 
silver, and copper are found here — fire- drops {crystal) and 
native copper {teoiC), The climate is unusually cold, and 
hail or snow continually falls. The people are coarse and 
common in appearance, and are much afflicted with 
goitre and tumours. Their nature is hard and fierce ; they 
greatly regard justice and bravery. There are about twenty 
sanrjlidrdmas, and 1000 priests or so. They mostly study 
the Great Vehicle; a few practise {the rules of) other 
schools {nikdya^. There are fifteen Deva temples : diffe- 
rent sects occupy them without distinction. 

Along the precipitous sides of the mountains and 
hollowed into the rocks are stone chambers which face 
one another. Here the Arhat=^ dwell or the Rishis stop. 

In the middle of the country is a stiipa built by Asuka- 
raja. Of old the Tathagata came to this country with Ijis 
followers to preach the law and to save men. Tiiis stdpei 
is a memorial of the traces of his presence. 

Goino’ north from this, along a road thick with dangers 
and precipices, about 1800 or 1900 li, along mountains and 
valleys, we come to the country of Lo-u-lo (Lahui).^^ 
Xorth of this 20CO li or so, travelling by a road dan- 

Kuluta, the district of Kulu ia sur la Grec., pp. ^00 f. The 

the upper valley of the Biyas river, present capital is SAiItanpur (Cun- 
It is also called Kuluka and Koluta, ninghami. The old capital -was 
— lidmuf/., iv. 43, S; Bpih. Bathh,^ called or 2 sagark 0 t. 

xiv. 22, 29 ; Wilson, Hind. Theat.., Lahul, the Lho-val of the Ti- 

vol. ii. p. 105 ; Saint-Wartin, Etude betans. 

VOL. 1. M 
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gerous and precipitous, where icy winds and flying snow 
{assault the traveller), we come to the country of Mo-lo- 
so (called also San-po-ho).^^ 

Leaving the country of Iv'iu-lu-to and going south 700 
li or so, passing a great mountain and crossing a wide 
river, we come to the country of She-to-t’u-lo (Satadru). 


She-to-t’u-lu (Satadru). 

This country is about 2000 li from east to west, and 
borders on a great river. The capital is 17 or 18 li in 
circuit. Cereals grow in abundance, and there is very 
much fruit. There is an abundance of gold and silver 
found here, and precious stones. Lor clothing the people 
wear a very bright silk stuff; their garments are elegant 
and rich. The climate is warm and moist. The manners 
of the people are soft and agreeable ; the men are docile 
and virtuous. The high and low take their proper place. 
They all sincerely believe in the law of Buddha and show 
it great respect. Within and without the royal city there 
are ten saftrjhdrdraas, but the halls are now deserted and 
cold, and there are but few priests. To the south-east of 
the city 3 or 4 li is a stiipa about 200 feet high, which 
was built by A^bka-raja. Beside it are the traces where 
the four past Buddhas sat or walked. 

Going again from this south-west about 800 li, we 
come to tlie kingdom of Po-li-ye-to-lo (Paryatra). 


This country is also called 
San-}>o-iio (Sainpaha?). — Ch. Ed. 
The ''UU-;estion of General Cuu- 
ninghaiii that Mo-lo-so should be 
read Warpo (IMo-lo-po, St. Martin, 
Mun., p. 331 ) is quite admissible. 
Mn-lo is e(|ual to mar, and the sym- 
bol i‘o is often m^^takeu for po 
The province of Ladak is called 
Mar-p'-S “red district,’' from 

the colour of the soil. The dis- 
tance given by Hiuen Tsiang 
viz., 4600 ii from Jalandhara, is no 
doubt much in excess of the straight 
route to Uadak, but as he went no 
further than Kuluta himself, the 
other distances, viz., 1900-1-2000 li, 


must have been gathered from hear- 
say. Doubtless the route would be 
intricate and winding. 

Satadiu — al&o spelt xSutiidri. 8a- 
tudii, and Sitadnis, “flowing in a 
hundred branches ” — the name of the 
Satlaj (^Gerard’s Koonaicur, p. 28). 
It is the Hesidms (or Hesudrus?) of 
Pliny {II. N., lib. vi. c. 17, 21) and 
the Zapdopos or Za.dddprf$ of Ptolemy 
(lib, vii. c. I, 27, 42;. See Lassen, 
Ind. Alt., vol. i p. 57. It also ap- 
pears to have been the name of a 
kingdom of w’hich Sailiind was pro- 
bably the chief town, lefexTed to in 
the text. 
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P0*LI-YE-T0-L0 (PAriYATEA). 

This country is about 3000 liin circuit, and tlie capital 
about 14 or 15 li. Grain is abundant and late wheat. 
There is a strange kind of rice grown here, which ripens 
after sixty days.^® There are many oxen and sheep, few 
flowers and fruits. Tiie climate is warm and fiery, the 
manners of the people are resolute and fierce.^^ They do 
not esteem learning, and are given to honour the heretics. 
The king is of the Yaisya caste; he is of a brave and 
impetuous nature, and very warlike. 

There are eight sanghdrdmas, mostly ruined, with a very 
few priests, who study the Little Vehicle. There are 
ten Leva temples with about 1000 followers of different 
sects. 

Going east from this 500 li or so, we come to the 
country of Mo-t’u-lo (Mathura). 

Mo-t'cj-lo (Mathura). 

The kingdom of Mo-t'u-lo is about 5000 li in circuit. 
The capital is 20 li round. The soil is rich and fertile, 
and fit for producing grain {solving and Q'caping). They 
give principal care to the cultivation of ' An^moAo {trccs^^ 


Paryatra is said in the next 
section to be 500 li (lOO miles) west 
of Mathura, or Muttra. This would 
favour the restoration of the Chinese 
Po-U-ye-to-lo to Virata or Bairat. 
The di-stance and bearing from Sar- 
iiind, however, given in the text, do 
not agree with this. Bairat is suine 
220 miles south of Sarhind. 

Juiicn states (p. 206, n. 3) that 
this is a .sjiecies of “dry rice” or 
“mountain lice,” called TcJien- 
tcK inff-tao^ \\hich, according to a 
Chinese account, ripens in this 
period f*f time. 

The people of Virata were al- 
ways famuu> for their valour ; hence 
Manu directs that the van of an 
army should be composed of men of 


Matsya or Virata (amongst others!. 
Cunningham, A nr. Gtog. hid., p. 341. 

^ Mathura on the Yamuna, in 
the ancient Suraseiiaka district, lat. 
27° 2S' X., long. 77"^ 41' B. For a 
description of the Buddhist remain > 
discovered in the i:eighl)ourho(vd 
of this city, see Cumiiiigham, 
Arclidol. y^nrr. of ludio, vol. i. i>p 
231 ff., and vol. iii. j). ijff. ; Giowae'.s 
Mathuid y2d ed.), ]p. 95-I16 ; Ind. 
J/d , \ol. vi. pp 210 f. It i^ the 
'Mtdopa of Arrian {Ind, c. b) and 
Pliny (//. M.. lib. ^i. c. 10, s. 22), 
and the Wodoipa q rZ'v of Pto- 
lemy (lib. \ii. c. I, 49). Conf. Las- 
sen, 7 . A., \ol, i. p. 15IS ; Ih'ih. I^u/hh., 
iv. 26, xvi. 17 ; Pilnini, iv. 2, 82 j 
Burnouf, Intr., pp. 130, 336. 
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which "row in clusters®® like forests. These trees, thouah 
called by one name, are of two kinds ; the small species, 
the fruit of which, wlien young, is green, and becomes 
yellow as it ripens; and the great species, the fruit of 
which is green throughout its growth. 

This country produces a fine species of cotton fabric 
and also yellow gold. The climate is warm to a degree. 
The manners of the people are soft and complacent. They 
like to prepare secret stores of religious merit.^® They 
esteem virtue and honour learning. 

There are about twenty sanghdrdmas with 2000 priests 
or so. They study equally the Great and the Little 
Vehicles. There are five Deva temples, in which sectaries 
of all kinds live. 

There are three stupas built by Asoka-raja. There are very 
many traces of the four past Buddhas here. There are 
also stupas to commemorate the remains of the holy follow- 
ers of Sakya Tathagata, to wit, of Sariputra (She-li-tseu), 
of Mudgaluputra (Mo-te-kia-lo-tseu), of Purnamaitra- 
yaniputra (Pu-la-na-mei-ta-li-yen-ni-fo-ta-lo), of Upali 
(Yeu-po-li), of Ananda (’ 0 -nan-to), of Eahula (Lo-hu-lo), 
of Mahjusri (Man-chu-sse-li), and of other Bodhi- 

sattvas. Every year during the three months in which long 
fasts are observe and during the six fast-days of each 
month, the priests resort to these various stilpas and pay mu- 
tual compliments ; they make their religious offerings, and 
bring many rare and precious objects for presents. Accord- 
ing to their school they visit the sacred object {figure) of 
their veneration. Those who study the Abliidharma honour 
Sariputra; those who practise meditation honour Mudga- 
laputra ; those who recite the sutras honour Purnamai- 

^ I have trar.slated the phrase that, the merit acquired is mysterious 
hi-cliin, ‘•in clusters;^* literally it or for the future world, 
would be ‘‘ family clusters, ’’ The “ Bequeathed traces ; ” not 

Amala or Amalaka is a kind of My- necessarily foot - marks, but any 
robalan, EmUica officinalis, Gaci'tn mark or trace. 

(Petersb. JJtct.) or Phyllanthus em- The 1st, 5th, and 9th month— 

hlica (Wilson). Julien. 

^ The phrase in the text denotes 
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trayaniputra ; those who study the Vmaya reverence 
Upali. All the Bhikshunis honour Ananda, the Srama- 
neras*^^ honour Eahula; those who study the Great 
Vehicle reverence the Bodhisattvas. Oa these clays they 
honour the stilpas with offerings. They spread out {dis- 
play) their jewelled banners ; the rich {pre^cious) coverings 
{iKtrasols) are crowded together as network ; the smoke of 
incense rises in clouds ; and flowers are scattered in every 
direction like rain ; the sun and the moon are concealed 
as by the clouds which hang over the moist valleys. The 
king of the country and the great ministers apply them- 
selves to these religious duties \vith zeal.^^ 

To the east of the city about 5 or 6 li we come to a 
mountain sahyhdrdma,^^ The hill -sides are pierced 
{icidaied) to make cells (for the priests). AVe enter it"^^ 

A native of iSurparaka, in We3- Chinese text is obscure. I do not 
tern India, for whom see Burnouf, think w'e can translate yili slian kia 
Introd., pp. 426, 503, Zotus, p. 2; Ian — literally “ one -mountain -5a«- 
Ind. Ant.j vol. xi. pp. 236, 294; ghdrdina'^ — by “ a sahghrirama situ- 
Hardy, Man. Budh., pp. 58, 267 f. ; ated on a mountain,” There is the 
Beal, Catena^ pp. 2S7, 344 ; Edkins, same phrase used in connection wuth 
Chin. Buddk., p. 290 ; Asiat. lies., the Tamasavana convent {suj}n(, p. 
vol. XX. pp, 6r, 427. 174)* I have supposed that shan 

Those not vet fully ordained ; in that passage is a misprint. C ene- 
or, literally, those who have not yet ral Cunningham remarks {A^yIiloL 
taken on them all the rules, i.e., of Surcey, vol. xiv. p. 56), that Hiuen 
the Pratlmdksha. The Sramaneras, Tsiang compares this monastery to a 
or young disciples (imvices), are re- mountain : if this were so, the text 
ferred to ; they are called anitpasam- would be intelligible ; but I can find 
panna, not fully ordained. See no such statement. If the text is 
Childers’ Pali Diet sub >00. not corrupt, the most sati-^factory 

Literally, prepare go<xi [fndi) explanation I can offer is that the 
by their zeal {careful attention). mounds which seem to abound in 

This passage is obscure and iin- the neighbourhood of Mathura (and 
satLfactv)ry. lu tiie first place, the also the high mound at Sultanpur) 
bearing from the city must be w'rung, had loeeii used by the eai ly Buddhist 
as the liver Jamna washes the priests as “ mountain-cunvents,” that 
eastern side of the city for its whole is, the mounds had been excavated, 
length. If ivcst be substituted fur as the sides of mountains were, for 
east, we are told by General Cun- d\\ elling-place'^. It is possible, also, 
ningbam (^4?-cA. /S'uj’rey 0/ vol. to make yi shan a proper name for 
iii, p. 28) that the Chaubiira mounds, Ekayariata ; the passage would then 
about one mile and a half from the read “ 5 or 6 li to the east of the city 
town in that direction, have no hoi- is the Ekaparvataka monastery.” 
lows such as Hiuen Tsiang describes. The word used in the text {yin) 

If north be substituted for cad, the favours another rendering, viz., the 
Katra mound is not a mile from the \ alley being the gates.'’ 
towm. But in the second place, the 
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through a valley, as by gates. This was constructed by 
the honourable Upagupta.^® There is in it a stiUjja con- 
taining the nail-parings of the Tatbagata. 

To the north of the mnrjhdrdma, in a cavern {or between 
two high banks), is a stone house about 20 feet hi-^h and 30 
feet wide. It is tilled with small wooden tokens four 

inches long.^^ Here the honourable Upagupta preached; 
when he converted a man and wife, so that they both ar- 
rived at (confronted) the fruit of Arhatship, he placed one 
slip [in this house). He made no record of those who 
attained this condition if they belonged to different 
families or se!)arate castes (tribes). 

Twenty-four or five li to the south-east of the stone 
house there is a great dry marsh, by the side of which 
is a stujpa. In old days the Tatbagata walked to and fro 
in this place. At this time a moidvey liolding (a ])ot of) 
lioney offered it to Buddha. Buddha hereupon ordered 
him to mingle it with water, and to distribute it every- 
where among the great assembly?^ The monkey, filled 


TTpagupta (Yu-po-kiu-to, in 
Chinese Kin-hu, and in Japanese 
XJvakikta), a Sudra by buth, entered 
on a mona-'tic life when seventeen 
years old, became an Arhat three 
_\ears later, and cuiKjueied Mara in 
a ptrsonal conte-^t. He laboured in 
Mathura as the fourth patriarch. 
(Eitel, IlandhooL s. \oc.) The per- 
sonal contest alluded to is related 
fully as an Avaddua by xVsvaghosha 
in his pennons. IMara found Upa- 
^aipta lost in meditation, and placed 
a wreath of flow’ers on his head. 
On returning’ to coiiPciousnes'^, and 
finding hiirself thus crowned, he 
entered again into hamddlti, to see 
who had done the deed. Finding it 
was Mara, he caused a dead body to 
fasten itself round Mara’s neck. 
Xo power in heaven or earth could 
di'-entangle it Finally Mara re- 
turned to Upagupta. confessed hi-^ 
fault, and prayed him to free him 
from the corp.-e. Upagupta con- 
>eiited on cr.ndition that he (Mara) 
\vould e.vhibit himself under the form 


of Buddha “ with all his marks.*’ 
Mara does so, and Upagu]tta, over- 
jjowered by the magnificence of the 
( supposed; Buddha, falls down before 
hnii in worship. The tableau then 
closes amid a teriitic sterm. Upa- 
gupta is spoken of as ‘'a Buddha 
without marks” {Ahtkf^hanak'f Bad- 
a hah). — Burnouf, Tutrod.^ p. 336, 
n. 4. See also l'v~sho-hinq-tsatiJc<n'f^ 
p. xii. He is not kiiowm to the 
Southern school oi Buddhi.^in. He 
is made a contemporary <»£ Asdka 
by the Xorthern school, and placed 
one hundred years after the S ir~ 
'tana. Conf, Edkiiis, Chin. Bad- 
dhfsm, pp. 67-70; Lassen, Ind.Alt., 
vol. ii. p, leor. 

Literally, “ four-inch wooden 
tokens fill up its interior.” But 
acciU'ding to another account {Wony 
piih, § 177), the tokens or rods were 
Used at the cremation of Upagupta. 

Mr. Grow se w<tuld identify this 
s-pot with Damdama mound near Sa- 
rai Jamalpur, “at some distance to 
the south-east of the katrat the tradi* 
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with joy, fell into a deep hole and was killed. By the 
power of his religious merit he obtained birth as a man. 

To the north of the lake not very far, in the midst of a 
great wood, are the traces of the four former Buddhas 
walking to and fro. By the side are stupas erected to 
commemorate the spots where Sariputra, Mudgalaputra, 
and others, to the number of 1250 great Arhats, practised 
samddhi and left traces thereof. The Tathagata, when in 
the world, often traversed this country preaching the law. 
On the places where he stopped there are monuments 
(trees or i^osts) with titles on them. 

Going north-east 500 li or so, we come to the country 
of Sa-t'a-ni-shi-f a-lo (Sthanesvara). 


Sa-t’a-ni-shi-fa-lo (Sthaxesvaea). 


This kingdom is about 7000 li in circuit, the capital 
20 li or so. The soil is rich and productive, and abounds 
with grain (cereals). The climate is genial, though hot. 
The manners of the people are cold and insincere. The 
families are rich and given to excessive luxury. They 
are much addicted to the use of magical arts, and greatly 
honour those of distinguished ability in other ways. Most 
of the people follow after worldly gain ; a few give them- 
selves to agricultural pursuits. There is a large accumu- 
lation here of rare and valuable merchandise from every 
quarter. There are three saiighdrdmas in this country, 
with about 700 priests. They all study (practise or use) 


tional site of ancient Mathura.” — 
Growse's MatJnira (2d ed.), p. roo ; 
Cunningham, Arch. Sur. Rei>,., vol. i. 
p. 233. The legend of the monkey 
is often itpresented in Bauddha 
.sculptures (see Ind. Ant., vol. ix. p. 
1 14}. In this trandation I follow 
Julien. The literal rendering is, 
“ Buddha ordered a water-mingling 
everywhere around the gi cat as- 
sembly.” The “great as&tmbly” 
i-^ the Sathohd or congregation, 
generally represented as 1250 in 
number. Probably the verb sld is 


understood, ^ to give it everywhere,” 
&c. 

The pilgrim probably left Ma- 
thura and travelled back by his 
foinier route till he came to Hansi, 
where he struck off in a north-west 
direcckm fur about lOO miles to 
Thanes\ar or >Sthane'lvara. This is 
one of the olde-t and mo-t cele- 
brated places in India, on account 
of its couiiectiun vith the IMndus. 
See Cunningham, ..1 /a*, huj t. f>f India, 
p. 331 ; La'-iseii, Ind. Alt . vol. \ 
P* 153 j 11; Hall, p. 51. 
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the Little Vehicle. There are some hundred Deva temples, 
and sectaries of various hinds in great number. 

On every side of the capital within a precinct of 200 li 
ill circuit is an area called by the men of this j^lace “ the 
land of religious merit.'' This is what tradition states 
about it : — In old time there were two kings of the five 
Indies, between whom the government was divided. They 
attaches! one another’s frontiers, and never ceased fighting. 
At length the two kings came to the agreement that they 
should select on each side a certain number of soldiers to 
decide the question by combat, and so give the people rest. 
But the multitude rejected this plan, and would have none 
of it. Then the king (of this countrii) reflected that the 
people are difficult to please [to deal icith). A miraculous 
power (a spirit) may perhaps move them (to action); some 
project (ovi~of-tlic~icay playC) may perhajis settle (estaUish) 
them in some right course of action. 

At this time there was a Brahman of great wisdom and 
high talent. To him the king sent secretly a present of 
some rolls of silk, and requested him to retire within his 
after-hall (private apartment) and there compose a religious 
book which he might conceal in a mountain cavern. 
After some time,^^ when the trees had grown over (the 
mouth of the cavern), the king summoned his ministers 
before him as he sat on his royal throne, and said: 
‘'Ashamed of my little virtue in the high estate I occupy, 
the ruler of heaven (or, of Devas) has been pleased to 
reveal to me in a dream, and to confer upon me a divine 
book which is now concealed in such-and-such a mountain 
fastness and in such-and-such a rocky corner. ' 

This is al&o called the Dharma- son, Blut<javad, OUt, c. i. n, 2 ; Las- 
kshutra, or the “holy land;” and sen, Jnd. Alt., voL i. p. 153. 
Kuru-kfehetra, from the number of That is, the kiim of the Kurus 

holy places connected with the Ivau- and of the Pindus. Tlie striigy'K be- 
ta vas and Paiidavas, and with other tween these two faniihes forms the 
heroes of antiquity. For stmie re- subj^-ct of the great Sanskrit epic, 
marks on the probable extent of this the MahaOhdrata. 
dn-trict, >ee Anc. O'to;/. of India, p, ^ Some year^ and months after. 
333 , Arch. SifV. of India, voh ii. pp ^ ' This ia the general title gi\en 
212 f., and v(d. mv. p 100; Thum- to Sakra or Inura, SakuulC\ ^nu»a. 
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On tins an edict was issued to seareli for this hook, and 
it was found underneath the mountain hushes. The high 
ministers addressed their congratulations {to the hinj) and 
the people were overjoyed. The king then gave an ac- 
count of the discovery to those far and near, and caused all 
to understand the matter ; and this is the upshot of liis 
message : “ To hirth and death there is no limit — no end 
to the revolutions of life. There is no rescue from the 
spiritual abyss {in v:liicli ^ve are immersed). But now by 
a rare plan I am able to deliver men from this suffering. 
Around this royal city, for the space of 200 li in circuit, 
was the land of ^religious merit’ for men, aj^portioned hy 
the kings of old. Years having rolled away in great 
numbers, the traces have been forgotten or destroyed. 
Men not regarding spiritual indications {relijton) have 
been immersed in the sea of sorrow without power of 
escape. What then is to be said ? Let it be known {from 
the divine revelation given) that all those of you who shall 
attack the enemy’s troops and die in battle, that they shall 
he born again as men ; if they kill many, that, free from 
guilt, ^ they shall receive heavenly joys. Those obedient 
grandchildren and pious children who assist {attend) their 
aged parents®^ in walking about this land shall reai) 
happiness {mei'it) without bounds. With little work, a 
great reward.^^ Who would lose such an opportunity, 
{since^ when once dead, our bodies fall into the dark intri- 
cacies of the three evil ways ? Therefore let every man 
stir himself to the utmost to prepare good works,” 

On this the men hastened to the conflict, and regarded 
death as deliverance.^^ The king accordingly issued an 

This differs from Julien's ver- but the allusion is probably to tho^e 
eion; the literal translation is "many who attend to the woundc;d or the 
slain, guiltless, they shall receive the bereaved. 

happiness of heaven as their reward There may be a reference to 

It seems to imply that if mourning for distant relatives, iin- 
they shall be killed after slaying plying that this also shall be re- 
many of the enemy, they shall be warded. 

born in heaven. /e , of hell, of famished demons, 

Or, “ their relations and the and of brutes, 
aged.” It is an obscure passage, ^ The phrase ju kicei, “as re- 
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edict and summoned his braves. The two countries 
engaged in conflict, and the dead bodies were heaped 
together as sticks, and from that time till now the plains 
are everywhere covered with their bones. As this relates 
to a very remote period of time, the bones are very large 
oiies.®^ The constant tradition of the country, therefore, 
has called this “ the field of religious merit ” {or “ happi- 
ness 

To the north-west of tlie city 4 or 5 li is a stii'pa about 
300 feet high, which w’as built by Asoka-raja, The bricks 
are all of a yellowish red colour, very bright and shining, 
within is a peck measure of the relics of Buddha. Pi‘om 
the stilpa is frequently emitted a brilliant light, and many 
spiritual prodigies exhibit themselves. 

Going south of the city about 100 li, we come to a 
convent called Ku-liwan-ch’a (Gokantha ?).®- There are 
here a succession of towers with overlapping storeys, with 
intervals between them for walking {pacing). The priests 
are virtuous and well - mannered, possessed of quiet 
dignity. 

Going from this north-east 400 li or so, we come to the 
country of Su-lo-kin-na (Srughna). 


Sr-LO-KIN-KA (Suugiixa). 

This country ^ is about 6000 li in circuit. On the 
eastern side it borders on the Ganges rhmi\ on the north 


turned has a meaning equal to our 
word “sahation” or ‘"saved.” The 
geutence appears to be interpolated. 

There is a Vedic legend about 
Indra, V ho slew ninety times nine 
Vrltras near this spot. The site of 
Asthipur, or ” bone-town,” is still 
pointed out in the plain to the west 
of the city. — Cunninghanj, Geog.,^, 
336; Anh. vt>l. ii. p, 219. 

This may also be restored to 
Govinda. 

Li a mang ~ connected ridge- 
poles {?). 

Hiuen Tsiang reckons his dis- 


tance from the capital as usual. 
The distance indicated froinStlianes- 
vara in a north-east direction Avould 
take us to Kalsi. in the Jaunsar 
district, (jii the east of Sirinur. Cun- 
ningham places Srughna at Sugh, a 
place about fifty miles north-ea-st 
from the Gukaupia monastei v. HAvui- 
Iih makes the direction eod instead 
of north-ea-jt. Siughna. noitli of 
Ilastinapura, is mentioned by 
Panini (i. 25; ii. i, 14 schol. ; 

iv. 3, 25 S6', ami by Varaha Ali- 
bi ra, Erih. Suf/ih., xvi, 2i). Conf. 
Hall’s y(L<atadatttt irit. p. 51. It 
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it is backed by great mountains. The river Yamuna 
(Chen-mu-na) flows through its frontiers. The capital 
is about 20 li in circuit, and is bounded on the east by 
the river Yamuna. It is deserted, although its foundations 
are still very strong. As to produce of soil and character 
of climate, this country resembles the kingdom of Sa-t’a- 
ni-shi-fa-lo (Sthane^vara). The disposition of the people 
is sincere and truthful. They honour and have faith in 
heretical teaching, and they greatly esteem the pursuit of 
learning, but principally religious Avisdorn (or, the Avisdom 
that brings happiness). 

There are five sanghdrdinas Avith about 1000 priests; 
the greater number study the Little Vehicle; a fcAV exer- 
cise themselves in other (excqjtioncd) schools. They deli- 
berate and discuss in appropriate language {choice icorcls), 
and their clear discourses embody profound truth. Men 
of different regions of eminent skill discuss Avith them to 
satisfy their doubts. There are a hundred DeAm temples 
with A^ery many sectaries (gtn'bel levers). 

To the south-west of the capital and west of the river 
Yamuna is a snnghdrdina, outside tlie eastern gate of 
Avhich is a stup t built by Asoka-raja. The Tathaeata, 
when in the Avorld in former days, preached the laAv in 
this place to convert men. By its side is anotlier stupa 
in Avhich there are relics of the Tathagata's hair and nails. 
Surrounding this on the right and left are stupas enclosing 
the hair and nail relics of Sariputra and of Mu-te-kia-lo 
(Maudgalyayaiia) and other Arhats, several tens in number. 

After Tathagata had entered Xirvdna this country Avas 
the seat of heretical teaching. The faithful Avere per- 


ax^pears fmm Cunningham's account 
of the pillar of Tiruz Shah, which 
Avas brought from a place called 
Topur or Topera, on the bank of the 
Jamna, in the di'.trict of Salora. not 
far from Ivhizrab.id, which is at the 
foot of the mountains, 90 kos from 
Dfehli, which place Cunningham 
identifies with Paota, not far from 
Kalsi {ArcIueoL Surv.^vol. i. p. 166), 


that this neighbourhood was famous 
in olden days as a lluddhi^t locality. 
I think we should tm-t Hiuen 
Tsiang's 400 H north-east from SthA- 
nesvaia, and place the capital of 
Srughna at or near XaKi, which 
Cunniir^ham also includes in the 
district. Conf. Cunningham, Arch. 
Sur., vol. ii. pp. 22t» ff. j 
Oeorj,, p. 345. 
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verted to false doctrine^ aud forsook the orthodox views. 
Now there are five saiiglidrdmas in places where masters 
of treatises from different countries, holding controver- 
sies with the heretics and Brahmans, prevailed ; they were 
erected on this account. 

On the east of the YamunS,, going about 800 li, we come 
to the Ganges river. ^ The source of the river {or the river 
at its source) is 3 or 4 li wide; flowing south-east, it 
enters the sea, where it is 10 li and more in Avidth. 
The water of the river is blue, like the ocean, and its 
Avaves are Avide-rolling as the sea. The scaly monsters, 
though many, do no harm to men. The taste of the Avater 
is sAveet and pleasant, and sands of extreme fineness®” 
border its course. In the common history of the country 
this riA^er is called Fo-shwui, the river of religious merit, 
AAdiich can wash away countless sins. Those Avho are 
weary of life, if they end their days in it, are borne to 
heaven and receive happiness. If a man dies and his 
uones are cast into the river, he cannot fall into an evil 
AAuy ; Avhilst he is cairied by its waters and forgotten by 
men, his soul is preserved in safety on the other side (in 
the other AAUuld). 

At a certain time there Avas a Bodhisattva of the island 
of Simhala (Chi-sse-tseu — Ceylon) called D^va, Avho pro- 
foundly understood the relationship of truth and the 
nature of all composite things {fa), Moved with pity at 


That is, Buddhist doctors or 
learned writers (writers of kUtms). 

In Hwui-lili the text seems to 
require the route to be to the source 
of the Ganges. The distance of Soo 
li would favour this reading ; but it 
is hard to understand how a river 
can be three or huu* li (three-quarters 
of a mile) wide ut its source. See 
the accounts of (lahgadwara, Gau- 
gautri, or Gahgotri, by Rennell, &c. 

Hence the compari&(m so fre- 
quently met with in Buddhist books, 
“as numerous as the sands of the 
Ganges.” 


The Mahabhadra. 

Heaped -up sin, or although 
heaped up : I do not think Julien's 
“ quoiqu'on soit charge de crimes ” 
meets the sense of the original. 

' ^ Or, all true relationship ; the 
symbol slanr/ corresponds vvith lak- 
shana ; it might be translated, there- 
fore, “all the marks of truth.” 

The symbol /a correisponds with 
dliarraa, which has a wide meanings 
as in the well-known text, ye dharuiti 
hetu-rrahhava, &c. 
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the ignorance of men, he came to this country to guide and 
direct the people in the right way. At this time the men 
and women were all assembled with the young and old to- 
gether on the banks of the river, whose waves rolled along 
with impetuosity. Then Deva Bodhisattva composing his 
supernatural appearance bent his head and dispersed it 
{the rai/s of his glory?) again — his appearance different 
from that of other men. There was an unbeliever who said, 
‘‘ What does my son in altering thus his appearance ? 

Deva Bodhisattva answered : '' My father, mother, and 
relations dwell in the island of Ceylon. I fear lest they 
may be suffering from hunger and thirst ; I desire to 
appease them from this distant spot.” 

The heretic said : ‘‘ You deceive yourself, my son ; 
have you no reflection to see how foolish such a thing is ? 
Your country is far off, and separated by mountains and 
rivers of wide extent from this. To draw up this water 
and scatter it in order to quench the thirst of those far 
off, is like going backwards to seek a thing before you; it 
is a way never heard of before.” Then Deva Bddhisattva 
said : “ If those who are kept for their sins in the dark 
regions of evil can reap the benefit of the water, why 
should it not reach those who are merely separated by 
mountains and rivers ? 

Then the heretics, in presence of the difficulty, confessed 
themselves wrong, and, giving up their unbelief, received 
the true law. Changing their evil w^ays, they reformed 
themselves, and vowed to become his disciples."® 

His agreeable splendour, dip- quent part of the narrative, however, 
ping up and drawing in. seems to denote that he “ drew in *’ 

This passage is obscure. Julien’s some water, and then scattered or 
translation is as follows : “ Deva dispersed it. 

Bodhisattva softened the brightness Literally’, “ My son 1 why this 

of his figure and wished to draw difficult, or wonderful 
some water; but the moment he Or, “ you deceive yourself, sir !*’ 

bent his head at that point the The expression ngo tseu- seems to 
water receded in streams {en jaillis- mean more than “doctor or “sir.” 
sant)” It may be so ; or it may The history of Deva Budhi- 

refer to his miraculous appearance, sattva is somewhat confusing, We 
drawing in and dispersing again the know this much of him, that he was 
brightness of his figure. The subse- a disciple of NagSrjuna, and hiasuc- 
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After crossing the river and going along the eastern 
side of it, we come to the country of Ma-ti-pu-lo (MatN 
pura). 


Ma-ti-pu-lo (MatipukaJ. 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit; the capital 
is about 20 li. The soil is favourable for the growth of 
cereals, and there are many flowers and kinds of fruit. 
Tile climate is soft and mild. The people are sincere and 
truthful. They very much reverence learning, and are 
deeply versed in the use of charms and magic. The 
followers of truth and error are equally divided.*^® The 
king belongs to the caste of the Sudras (Shu-t'o-lo). He 
is not a believer in the law of Buddha, but reverences and 
worships the spirits of heaven. There are about twenty 
sanghdrdvias, with Soo priests. They mostly study the 
Little Vehicle and belong to the school of Sarvastivddas 
(Shwo-i-tsie-yau). There are some fifty Deva temples, in 
which men of different persuasions dwell promiscuously. 

Four or five li to the south of the capital we come 
to a little sanghdydma having about fifty priests in it. 
In old time the master of mstras called iviii-na-pO' 


cessnr as fourteenth (or according 
lo others, fifteenth ) patriarch. He 
In called Kanadeva, because, accord' 
ing to Vassilief (p. 219'', he gave one 
of his e^^es ildnUf “one-eyed”) to 
Afahj:^vara, but more i^robably be- 
cause he bored out (kCuta, “perfo- 
rated ’*) the eye of AXahe^vara. I"or 
thi-^ story >ee }Yonj Puk, § iSS 
(./. Pi, As, Soc , vol. XX. p. 207 wliere 
the Chinese ts'hu ansuera to hhut. 
See HdkiU'', Chin. Pnddh , pp. 77- 
7Q ; Lassen, /. A., vol. ii. p. 1204. 
He is also called Aryadeva. Ac- 
cording to others he is the same as 
Chandrakirtti [J, As. S. Ben., vol. vii. 
p. 144), but this cannot be the Chan- 
drakirtti who followed the teaching 
of Buddhapalita (Vassilief, p. 207 », 
for Buddhapalita composed com- 
liicutaries on the works of Aryadeva 


(ibid.) It seems probable from the 
statement in the text that Leva w as 
a native of Ceydon. B. Xanjio says 
7 iot [Oatalo'fue, col, 370) ; but if not 
he evidently dwelt there. He was 
the author of numerous works, for a 
li^t of which see B. Nanjio {foe. cit.) 
He probably flourished tow'ards the 
middle or end of the first century 
A. D. 

^ Matipura has been identified 
with Aladawar or Alundore, a large 
town in Western Rohilkand, near 
Bijiior (V. de St. Martin, Me/noire, 
p. 344 ; Cunningham, J/a* Oeoy. oj 
India, p. 349). The people of this 
town were perhaps the Alathai of 
Megasthenes (Arrian. Indka, c. 4; 
Jnd. vol. V. p 332). 

That is, the Buddhists and 
Brdhmans, or other sectaries. 
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la-po (Gunaprablia)J^ composed in this convent the 
treatise called Pin-cMn^^ and some hundred others. When 
young, this master of sdstras distinguished himself for his 
eminent talent, and wlien he grew up he stood alone in 
point of learning. He was well versed in knowledge of 
men {or things), was of sound understanding, full of 
learning, and widely celebrated. Originally he wais 
brought up in the study of the Great A^ehicle, but before 
he had penetrated its deep principles he had occasion to 
study the Vihhdshd Sdstra, on which he withdrew from 
his former work and attached himself to the Little Vehicle. 
He composed several tens of treatises to overthrow the 
Great Vehicle, and thus became a zealous partisan of the 
Little Vehicle school. Moreover, he composed several 
tens of secular books opposing and criticising the writings 
of former renowned teachers. He widely studied the 
sacred books of Buddha, but yet, though he studied deeply 
for a long time, there were yet some ten difficulties which 
he could not overcome in this school. 

At this time there was an Arhat called Devaseiia,®- who 
went once and again to the Tushita {Tic-shi-to) heaven. 
Gunaprabha begged him to obtain for him an interview 
with Maitreya in order to settle his doubts. 


In Chinese, Tih hvonf}, “the 
brightness of virtue, or good quali- 
ties.” 

Kestored doubtfully by Julien 
to Tattva-vibhauf/ti A'usfra (p. 220 n. 
2), and by Eitel to Tattva-satya 
Sdiitra [Handbook i sub voc. Guna- 
prabhab 

This expression, to-imo, may 
mean “celebrated,” or it may refer 
to Gunaprabha when a young dis- 
ciple. It is a phrase applied to 
Ananda before he arrived at en- 
lighteiinieiit i^see Catena of Buddhld 
Soip., p, 2S9 and n. 2). It ia, aho 
generally applietl to Vai 4 ^a^ ana. as an 
explanation of his name “the cele- 
brated” (compare TrepLKXvros ) ; and it 
is very probable that the story found 
in Buddhist books of Vaisravana's 


conversion and his consent to protect 
the Sravakas is simply the result of 
these names being deiived from the 
same root, bvii. The Chinese to-v'an, 
when referred to a young tli-ciple, is 
equal to the Sanskrit i^tkiltaka, a 
learner (see Burnouf, Lotin?, p. 295). 
Gunaprabha is said by ^Tl^5-ilief 
{Bonddhiismei p. 7S) to haw been a 
disciple of Vasubandhu, and to have 
lived at Matiiura in the Agrapura 
monastery : he wa> ijaro at the 
court of the king yri Hai'-ha doubt- 
fully;. Perhaps in tins quotation 
Mathura has been mistukeu for 
Matipura, in which case the convent 
referred to in the text would be 
called Agrapura, 

Ti-po-si-na, in Clunese Titu- 
hwauj army of the gods. 
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DevasSna, Ly his miraculous power, transported him to 
the heavenly palace. Having seen Maitreya (Tse-shi) 
Gunaprahha bowed low to him, but paid him no worship. 
On this Devasena said, '' Maitreya Bodhisattva holds the 
next place in becoming a Buddha, why are you so seif- 
conceited as not to pay him supreme reverence ? If you 
wish to receive benefit (hitilding ujpy edification) from 
him, why do you not fall down ? ’’ 

Gunaprabha replied ; “ Eeverend sir ! this advice is 
honest, and intended to lead me to rmht amendment ; but 
I am an ordained Bhikshu, and have left the world as a 
disciple, whereas this Maitreya Bodhisattva is enjoying 
iieavenly beatitude, and is no associate for one who has 
become an ascetic. I was about to offer him worship, but 
I feared it would not be right.” 

Bodhisattva (Maitreya) perceived that 'pride of self {at- 
mamada) was bound up in his heart, so that he was not a 
vessel for instruction ; and though he went and returned 
three times, he got no solution of his doubts. At length 
lie begged Devasena to take him again, and that he was 
ready to worship. But D^vasgna, repelled by his pride of 
Self, refused to answer him. 

Gunaprabha, not attaining his wish, was filled with 
hatied and resentment. He went forthwith into the 
desert apart, and practised the sainddhi called fa-tuncj 
{opcninrj intelligence ) ; but because he had not put away 
the ]^riclc of self y he could obtain no fruit. 

To the north of the sahglidrdma of Gunaprabha about 
three or four li is a great convent with some 200 disciples 
in it, who study the Little Vehicle. This is where Sangha- 
bhaclra (Chung-hin), master of sdstrasy died. He was 
a native of Kasmir, and was possessed of great ability and 
vast penetration. As a young man he was singularly 
accomplished, and had mastered throughout the Vihhdshd 
^ddra {Pi-po-sha-htn) ol the Sarvastivada school. 

At this time Vasubandhu Bodhisattva was living. He 
V as seeking to explain that which it is beyond the power 
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of words to convey by the mysterious method (iva^) of 
profound meditation.^^ With a view to overthrow the 
propositions of the masters of the Vibhashika school, he 
composed the Abhidharma-kdsha Sdstra, The form of his 
composition is clear and elegant, and his arguments are 
very subtle and lofty. 

Sanghabhadra having read this work, took his resolution 
accordingly. He devoted himself during twelve years to 
the most profound researches, and composed the Kin-she^ 
'pao-lun {Koshakarakd Sdstra) ^ in 25^00 slokas, contain- 
ing altogether 800,000 words. We may say that it is a 
work of the deepest research and most subtle principles. 
Addressing his disciples, he said, “ Whilst I retire from 
sight, do you, distinguished disciple take this my ortho- 
dox treatise and go attack Vasubandhu ; break down his 
sharp-pointed arguments, and permit not this old man 
alone to assume the leading name.” 

Thereupon three or four of the most distinguished of his 
disciples took the treatise he had composed, and went in 
search of Vasubandhu. At this time he was in the country 
of Cheka, in the town of Sakala, his fame being spread 
far and wide. And now Sanghabhadra was coming there ; 
Vasubandhu having heard it, forthwith ordered {his dis- 
cqoles) to prepare for removal (dress for travel). His dis- 
ciples having (cherishing) some doubts, the most eminent 
of them began to remonstrate with him, and said, ‘‘The 
high qualities of our great master transcend those of 
former men of note, and at the present day your wisdom 
is far spread and acknowledged by all. Why, then, on 
hearing the name of Sanghabhadra are you so fearful 

} ik-sia, i.e., samudhi or dAjy- ^ Sanghabhadra could not have 
d 7 ia. been the teacher of Vasubandhu, as 

Or KosJiaslld Sdstra{ 1 ). — Julien, Professor Max Miiller thinks {India, 
See also Woivj Fdk, § 199, in J. R. pp 303 f., 309, 312). He is probably 
.4s. /S'., vol. XX. p. 212. the same as Sahghadesa, named by 

^ It will be seen that this transla- A^assilief [Bouddhisme, p. 206) 
tion differs from Julien’ s, but I think For Cheka, see above, Book iv. 

it is in agreement with the text and p. 165 ante. 
context. 

VOL. I. K 
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and timid ? We, your disciples, are indeed humbled 
thereat.” 

Vasubandhu answered, I am going away not because I 
fear to meet this man (doctor), but because in this country 
there is no one of penetration enough to recognise the in- 
feriority of Sumgabhadra. He would only vilify me as if 
my old age were a fault. There would be no holding him 
to the Mstrct, or in one word I could overthrow his 
vagaries. Let us draw him to Mid-India, and there, in 
the presence of the eminent and wise, let us examine into 
the matter, and determine what is true and what is false, 
and who should be pronounced the victor or the loser.” 
Jorthwith he ordered his disciples to pack up their books, 
and to remove far away. 

The master of sdstras, Sahghabhadra, the day after ar- 
riving at this convent, suddenly felt his powers of body 
{hi, vital spirits) fail him. On this he wrote a letter, and 
excused himself to Vasubandhu thus : ‘‘ The Tathagata 
having died, the different schools of his followers adopted 
and arranged their distinctive teaching; and each had its 
own disciples vdthout hindrance. They favoured those of 
their own way of thinking; they rejected {ijcrsccutcd) 
others. I, who possess but a weak understanding, un- 
happily inherited this custom from my predecessors, and 
coming to read your treatise called the AhhidhaT)ncL-kusha, 
written to overthrow the great principles of the masters 
of the Vibhashika school, abruptly, without measuring 
my strength, after many years’ study have produced this 
Mstrct to uphold the teaching of the orthodox school. My 
wisdom indeed is little, my intentions great. My end is 
now ap])roaching. If the Bodhisattva {V asiibaiidlnC), in 
spreading abroad his subtle maxims and disseminating his 
profound reasonings, will vouchsafe not to overthrow my 
production, but will let it remain whole and entire for 
posterity, then I shall not regret my death.” 

It will be seen again that this translation differs materially from 
that of H. Jnlien. 
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Then, selecting from his followers one distinguished for 
his talents in speaking, he addressed him as follows : “ I, 
who am but a scholar of poor ability, have aspired to sur- 
pass one of high natural talent. Wherefore, after my 
approaching death, do you take this letter which I have 
written, and my treatise also, and make my excuses to 
that Bodliisattva, and assure him of my repentance.” 

After uttering these words he suddenly stopped, when 
one said, ‘‘ He is dead ! ” 

The disciple, taking the letter, went to the place where 
Vasubandhu was, and having come, he spoke thus : “ My 
master, Sanghabadra, has died; and his last words are 
contained in this letter, in which he blames himself for 
his faults, and in excusing himself to you asks you not to 
destroy his good name so that it dare not face the world.” 

Vasubandhu Bodliisattva, reading the letter and look- 
ing through the book, was for a time lost in thought. 
Then at length he addressed the disciple and said ; San- 
ghabhadra, the writer of Mstrcis, was a clever and ingeni- 
ous scholar {inferior scholar). His reasoning powers {li)y 
indeed, were not deep {enough)^ but his diction is some- 
what (to the point).^^ If I had any desire to overthrow 
Sanghabhadra's sdstra, I could do so as easily as I place my 
finger in my hand. As to his dying request made to me, 
I greatly respect the expression of the difficulty he ac- 
knowledges. But besides that, there is great reason why 
I should observe his last wish, for indeed this sCistra may 
illustrate the doctrines of my school, and accordingly I 
will only change its name and call it Ilhun-ching-li-l itn 
{Nydydnusdra Hdstrci)!'^^ 

The disciple remonstrating said, “ Before Sanghabhadra^:? 
death the great master {Vasiihundlaf) had removed far 
away ; but now he has obtained the sdstra, he proposes 

Or it may be complimentary, li-lun. It was translated into Chi- 
*• his phraseology or composition is nese by Hiuen Tsiang liimself. See 
exceptionally elegant.” Bunyiu Xanjio'sC'aif//o^we, Xo 1263; 

In full — ' 0‘pi‘ta~mo-&ltun-chan- Beal's Tnpitaka, p. So. 
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to change the title; how sliall we {the disciples of Sangka* 
lhadra) be able to suffer such an affront ? ’’ 

Vasubanclha Bodhisattva, wishing to remove all doubts, 
said in reply by verse; ‘'Though the Jion-king retires 
afar off before the pig, nevertheless the wise will know 
which of the two is best in strength.” 

Sangliabhadra having died, they burnt his body and 
collected his bones, and in a stilpa attached to the saiig- 
hdrdma, 200 paces or so to the north-west, in a wood of 
Amra^- (^An-mo4o) trees, they are yet visible. 

Beside the Amra wood is a sHipa in whicli are relics of 
the bequeathed body of the master of sdstras Yimala- 
mitra (Pi-mo-lo-mi-to-lo).^ This master of sdstras was a 
man of Kasniir. He became a disciple and attached 
liimself to the Sarvastivada school. He had read a multi- 
tude of s-utras and investigated various sdstras; he 
travelled through the five Indies and made himself 
acquainted with the mysterious literature of the three 
FitaJcas. Having established a name and accomplished 
his work, being about to retire to his own country, on his 
way he passed near the stupa of Sanghabhadra, the master 
of sdstras. Putting his liand {on it)^^ he sighed and said. 
This master was truly distinguished, his views pure and 
eminent. After having spread abroad the great principles 
{of his faith), he purposed to overthrow those of other 
schools and lay firmly the fabric of his own. Why then 
should his fame not be eternal ? I, Virnalainitra, foolish 
as I am, have received at various times the knowledge 
of the deep principles of his departed wisdom ; his dis- 
tinguished qualities have been cherished through succes- 
sive generations. Vasubaiidhu, though dead, yet lives in 
the tradition of the school. That whicli I know so per- 
fectly {ought to Ig preserved). I will Muite, then, such 
sdstras as will cause the learned men of Jamludvipato 

From the Jdtaka of the lion and In Chinese, Wou hau yau, “spot- 

the pig who rolled himself in filth, less friend.” 

Fau‘^b6ll, Ten Jatahas, p. 65. ^ “ On his heart.”'— Julien. 

!Mango trees — Manyifci'a indica. 
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forget the name of the Great Vehicle and destroy the 
fame of Vasubandhu. This Tvill be an immortal work, 
and will be the accomplishment of my long-meditated 
design.*' 

Having finislied these words, his mind became confused 
and wild ; his boastful tongue heavily protruded,®^ whilst 
the hot blood flowed foi\h. Knowing that his end was 
approaching, he wrote the following letter to signify his 
repentance : — The doctrines of the Great Vehicle in the 
law of lluddha contain the final principles.®^ Its renown 
may fade, but its depth of reason is inscrutable. I fool- 
ishly dared to attack its distinguished teachers. The 
reward of my works is plain to all. It is for this I 
die. Let me address men of wisdom, who may learn 
from my example to guard M^ell their thoughts, and not 
give way to the encouragement of doubts.” Then the 
great earth shook again as he gave up life. In the place 
Avhere he died the earth opened, and there was produced 
a great ditch. His disciples burnt his body, collecteil his 
bones, and raised over them {a stApa),^'^ 

At this time there was an Arhat who, having witnessed 
his death, sighed and exclaimed, ‘‘What unhappiness! 
what suffering I To-day this master of sdstras yielding 
to his feelings and maintaining his own views, abusing 
the Great Vehicle, has fallen into the deepest hell 
{Avichi ) !” 

On tiie north-west frontier of this country, on the 
eastern shore of the river Ganges, is the town of Mo- 
yu-lo ; it is about 20 li in circuit. The inhabitants are 
very numerous. The pure streams of the river flow round 
it on every side ; it produces native copper {teoio sliih), 
pure crystal, and precious vases. Kot far from the town. 

The text has “ five tongues ; BndJha.” 
possibl}" the symbol five, is for There i? no word for stiipa in 

tCM, loquacious or bragging. the original. 

This may also be rendered, “ the That is Xlayapura, or Hari- 

masters who teach the doctrines of dwara. It is now on the wtdern 
the Great Vehicle declare the final bank of the Ganges. Julien makes 
{highest) principles of the law of it Hayura. 
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and standing by the Ganges river, is a great Deva 
temple, where very many miracles of divers sorts are 
wrought. In the roidst of it is a tank, of which the 
borders are made of stone joined skilfully together. 
Through it the Ganges river is led by an artificial canal. 
The men of the five Indies call it the gate of the Gang^ 
river/' This is where religious merit is found and sin 
effaced. There are always hundreds and thousands of 
people gathered together here from distant quarters to 
bathe and wash in its waters. Benevolent kings have 
founded here ‘‘a house of merit" {Punyasdld), This 
foundation is endowed with funds for providing choice 
food and medicines to bestow in charity on widows and 
bereaved persons, on orphans and the destitute. 

Going north from this 300 li or so, we come to P'o-lo- 
hih-mo-pu-lo country (Brahmapura). 

P'O-LO-HIII-MO-PU-LO (BPAHMAPUEA). 

This kingdom^®® is about 400oli in circuit, and surrounded 
on all sides by mountains. The chief town is about 20 li 
round. It is thickly populated, and the householders are 
rich. The soil is rich and fertile ; the lands are sown and 
reaped in their seasons. The country produces teou-shili 
{natim copper) and rock crystal. The climate is rather 
cold; the people are hardy and uncultivated. Few of the 
people attend to literature — most of them are engaged in 
commerce. 

The disposition of the men is of a savage kind. There 
are heretics mixed with believers in Buddha. There are 
five sahylidrdmas, which contain a few priests. There are 
ten Deva temples, in which persons of different opinions 
dwell together. 

This country is bounded on the north by the great 

Gan^ridwilra. The canal still Cunningham identifies Brah- 

exists; the present name, Hari- mapura with British Garhwal and 
dw.tra, means the gate of Hari or Kumaun {Anc. Gcorj. of Indian p. 
Vishnu : this is a comparatively 356). 
modern name (Cunningham, p. 353). 
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Snowy Mountains, in the midst of which is the country 
called Su-fa-la-na-kiu-ta-lo (Suvarnagotra).^®^ From this 
country comes a superior sort of gold, and hence the 
name. It is extended from east to west, and contracted 
from north to south. It is the same as the country of the 
‘‘ eastern women.” For ages a woman has been the 
ruler, and so it is called the kingdom of the women. The 
husband of the reigning woman is called king, but he 
knows nothing about the affairs of the state. The men 
manage the wars and sow the land, and that is all. The 
land produces winter wheat and much cattle, sheep, and 
horses. The climate is extremely cold {icy). The people 
are hasty and impetuous. 

On the eastern side this country is bordered by the Fan 
kingdom (Tibet), on the west by San-po-ho (Sampaha or 
Malasa (?) ), on the north by Khotan. 

Going south-east from Ma-ti-pu-lo 400 li or so, we come 
to the country of Kiu-pi-shw^ong-na. 


Kiu-pi-shwoxg-na (GoviLvna), 

This kingdom is about 2000 li in circuit, and the 
capital about 14 or 15 li. It is naturally strong, being 
fenced in with crags and precipices. The population is 
numerous. We find on every side flowers, and groves, and 
lakes {ponds) succeeding each other in regular order. The 
climate and the products resemble those of Mo-ti-pu-lo. 
The maimers of the people are pure and honest. They 


In Chinese Kin-sJil, “golden 
people.'’ Below it is said that 
San-po-ho was limited on the west 
by yii-fa-la-na-kiu-to-lo ^Snvarna- 
gotra, called also the kingdom of 
women), which itself touched on the 
east the country of T’u-fan (Tibet), 
and on the north the kingdom of 
Yu-tien (Khotan). Suvarnagotra 
is here placed on the frontier of 
Brahmapura. 

There isacountr\ of the 
women ’ named by Hiuen Tsiang in 


Book xi. See also Yule’s Marco 
PolOy voL ii. p. 397. 

Julien restores this toGovi^ana. 
Cunningham is satisfied that the old 
fort near the village of tJjain repre- 
sents the ancient city of Govi^ana. 
This village is ju-^t one mile to the 
ea^t of Ka^ipur. Hwmi-lih does not 
mention this country, but reckons 
400 li from Matipura to Ahikshetra 
in a south-easterly direction. Tiiis 
distance and bearing are neaidy 
correct. 
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are diligent in study and given to good works. There 
are many believers in false doctrine, who seek present 
happiness only. There are two sah^Jidramas and about 
icx) priests, who mostly study the Little Vehicle. There 
are thirty Deva temples with different sectaries, who con- 
gregate together without distinction. 

Beside the chief town is an old sahjhdirtma in which is 
a stilpa built by King Asoka. It is about 200 feet high; 
here Buddha, when living, preached for a month on the 
most essential points of religion. By the side is a place 
where there are traces of the four past Buddhas, who sat 
and walked here. At the side of this place are two small 
stupas containing the hair and nail-parings of Tathagata. 
They are about 10 feet high. 

Going from this south-east about 400 li, we come to the 
country of’O-hi-chi-ta-lo (Ahikshetra). 

’ 0 -Hi-CHi-TA-LO (Ahikshetra). 

This country is about 3000 li in circuit, and the 
capital about 17 or 18 li. It is naturally strong, being 
flanked by mountain crags. It produces wheat, and there 
are many woods and fountains. Tiie climate is soft and 
agreeable, and the people sincere and trutiifuL They love 
religion, and apply themselves to learning. They are 
clever and v^ell informed. There are about ten sahghd- 
rdinas, and some 1000 priests who study the Little Vehicle 
of the Ching-liang school.^^^ 

There are some nine Leva temples \yith 300 sectaries. 
They sacrifice to Isvara, and belong to the company of 
ashes -sprinklers ” (Pasupatas). 

Outside the chief town is a Xaga tank, by the side of 
which is a stilpa built by Asuka-raja. It was liere the 

AhikbhOtra, Ahik&hatra, 01 voL i. p. 747; "Wilson's Vii,h.-'pur. 
Aliichchhatra, a place named in the (HalTs ed.), vol. ii. p. 161. 
Maltdhhdmta, i. 5515,0348; HaH- In the text is a mistake 

muita, 1 1 14; Panini, iii. i, 7. It for <7, but the school is properl v 
was the capital of Tsoilh Pahchnla the Sarhmatiya school, 
or Kohilkha d. i-abstn, u d. Alt., 
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Tathagata, when in the world, preached the law for the 
sake of a Naga-raja for seven daysd^ By the side of it 
are four little stlXpas ; here are traces where, in days gone 
by, the four past Buddhas sat and walked. 

From this going south 260 or 270 li, and crossing tlie 
Ganges river, proceeding then in a south-west direction, 
we come to Pi-lo-shan-na (Yirasana) country. 


Pl-LO-SHAK'-NA (YiRASAXA?) 


This country is about 2000 li iu circuit. The capital 
town about 10 li. The climate and produce are the same 
as those of Ahikshetra. The liabits of the people are 
violent and headstrong. They are given to study and the 
arts. They are chiefly heretics {attached iii faith to heresy); 
there are a few who believe in the law of Buddha. There 
are two saiighdrctmas with about 300 priests, who attach 
themselves to the study of the Great Yehicle. There are 
five Deva temples occupied by sectaries of different per- 
suasions. 

In the middle of the chief city is an old sanghdrdina, 
within which is a stdipa, which, although in ruins, is still 
rather more than 100 feet high. It was built by A^oka- 
raja. Tathagata, when in the world in old days, preached 
here for seven days on the Wen-hial-chu-hing {Skandha- 
dhdtu-iipctsthdna Sutra By the side of it are the 


106 story connected with 

this place was that Raja Adi was 
found by Ri'Ona sleeping under the 
guardianship of a serpent, hence the 
name Ahi-chhatra {serpent canopy). 
This story was probably appropriated 
by the Buddhists. For a full account 
of this place and its present condi- 
tion, see Cunningham, Archo:olog. 
Survey of India, \ol. i. p. 259 ff. 

Restored (doubtfully) by Julien 
to Virasana. General Cunningham 
identifies it (conjecturally) with a 
great mound of ruii^ called Atrafiji- 
khera, four miles to the south of 


Kars ana. Hiuen Tsiang probably 
crossed the Ganges near >Saha.war, a 
few miles from Soron : this appears 
to answer to the distance of 200 or 
270 li — about 50 miles. General 
Cunningham says 23 to 25 miles, 
but on his Map x. the distance is 50 
miles. 

Julien (p. 236, n. l) renders 
this literally “ one who dwells in the 
world called Oucn-ldai p' but wen^ 
Iciai represents shandha-dhutu, and 
cliu is the Chinese symbol for upas- 
thdna. 
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traces where the four former Buddhas sat and wal 
exercise. 

Going hence south-east 200 li or so, we come the 
country ofKie-pi-tha (Kapitha).^^ 



;0K ir 


d in 


Kie-pi-tha (Kapitha). 

This country is about 2000 li in circuit, and the capital 
20 li or so. The climate and produce resemble those of 
Pi-lo-shan-na. The manners of the people are soft and 
agreeable. The men are much given to learning. There 
are four sah(/hdrdmas with about 1000 priests, who study 
the Ching-liang (Sammatiya) school of the Little Vehicle, 
There are ten D^va temples, where sectaries of all persua- 
sions dwell. They all honour and sacrifice to MahSs- 
vara (Ta-tseu-Psai-tien). 

To the east of the city 20 li or so is a great sanghdrdma 
of beautiful construction, throughout which the artist has 
exhibited his greatest skill. The sacred image of the holy 
form (of Buddha) is most wonderfully magnificent. There 
are about 100 priests here, who study the doctrines of the 
Sammatiya (Ching-liang) school. Several myriads of “pure 
men {rdvjiuiis laymen) live by the side of this convent. 

Within the great enclosure of the sahghdrdma there are 
three precious ladders, which are arranged side by side from 
tiorth to south, with their faces for descent to the east. 
This is wdiere Tathagata came down on liis return from 
the Trayastriihsas Iieaven.^^*^ In old days Tathagata, going 
up from the “ wood of the conqueror” (Shing-lin, Jetavana), 

Written formerly Sttng-kia -she Varaha Mihira was probably edu- 
Saukasya. cated at Kapitha. 

This corresponds with the I translate sz by “sacrifice,” 

present Sahkisa, the site of which becanse of the curious "analogy with 
was discovered by General Cunning- words of the same meaning Used in 
ham in 1S42. It is just 40 miles this sense in other languages (com- 
(200 li) south-east of Atrahji. The pare the Greek Lat. sacra 

name of Kapitha has entirely dis- faccre; Sansk. lrt\ &c.) It may 
appeared, although there is a trace mean simply “to worship” or 
of it in a story referred to in Arch, “serve.” 

Ajot. of India, vol. i. p. 271, n. Dr. “2 story of Buddha’s descent 
Kern thinks that the astronomer from heaven is a popular one among 
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ascended to the heavenly mansions, and dwelt in the 
Saddharma Hall,^^^ preaching the law for the sake of 
his mother. Three months having elapsed, being de- 
sirous to descend to earth, Sakra, king of the Devas, 
exercising his spiritual power, erected these precious 
ladders. The middle one was of yellow gold, the left- 
hand one of pure crystal, the right-hand one of white 
silver. 

Tathagata rising from the Saddharma hail, accom- 
panied by a multitude of Dovas, descended by the 
middle ladder. Maha-Brahm§,-raja (Fan), holding a 
white chdmara, came down by the wliite ladder on the 
right, whilst Sakra (Shi), king of D^vas (Devendra), hold- 
ing a precious canopy {'parasoT), descended by the crystal 
ladder on the left. Meanwhile the company of Devas in 
the air scattered flowers and chanted their praises in his 
honour. Some centuries ago the ladders still existed in 
their original position, but now they have sunk into the 
earth and have disappeared. The neighbouring princes, 
grieved at not having seen them, built up of bricks and 
chased stones ornamented with jewels, on the ancient 
foundations (three ladders) resembling the old ones. They 
are about 70 feet high. Above them they have built a 
rihdra in which is a stone image of Buddha, and on 
either side of this is a ladder with the figures of Brahma 
and Sakra, just as they appeared when first rising to 
accompany Buddha in his descent. 

On the outside of the vihdra, but close by its side, there 
is a stone column about 70 feet high which was erected by 
Asoka-raja (Wii-yeu). It is of a purple colour, and shining 
as if with moisture. The substance is hard and finely 
grained. Above it is a lion sitting on his haunches, and 

Buddhists. It is described by Fa- Burnouf, Intvocl. p. 541, and Lotus, 
Wan (cap. xvii.), and is represented pp, 219, 249, 279. 
in the sculptures at Sdhchi, Tree and That is, the preaching hall used 

Se^'p, TFo?*. pi. xxvii. fig. 3, and by Sakra and the gods of the “ thirty- 
Bharhut, Stupa of £harhu*, pi. xvii. three heaven ” for religious purposes. 
See Jour. R. As. Soc., N vol. v, Ts'unku, “sitting in a squat- 

pp. i64ff. For the Trayastriiiisas, see ting position.” This expretsion ia 
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facing the ladder. There are carved figures inlaid, of 
wonderful execution, on the four sides of the pillar and 
around it. As men are good or bad these figures appear 
on the pillar (or disappear). 

Beside the precious ladder (temple), and not far from it, 
is a stUpa where there are traces left of the four past 
Buddhas, who sat and walked here. 

By the side of it is another stUipa. This is where Tath^- 
gat a, when in the world, bathed himself. By the side of 
this is a viftdra on the spot where Tathagata entered 
Samddhi. By the side of the rilidra there is a long 
foundation wall 50 paces in length and 7 feet high ; this 
is the place where Tathagata took exercise.^^® On the 
spots where his feet trod are figures of the lotus flower. 
On the right and left of the wall are {f,ivd) little stupas, 
erected by Sakra and Brahm^-r^ja, 

In front of the sHiipo^s of Sakra and BrahmS. is the 
place wdiere Utpalavarna (Lin-hwa-sih) the Bhikshuni,^^^ 
wishing to be the first to see Buddha, was changed into a 
Chakravartin-raja when Tathagata was returning from the 
palace of Isvara Deva to Jambudvipa. At this time Sub- 
huti (Su-pu-ti),^^^ quietly seated in his stone cell, thought 
thus with himself : “ Now Buddha is returning down to 
dwell with men — angels lead and attend him. And now 
why should I go to the place ? Have I not heard him 
declare that all existing things are void of reality ? Since 
this is the nature of all things, I have already seen with 


rendered by Julien ‘Mying down’* 
{couchant\ but it appears to mean 
sitting on his heels or haunches ; ” 
but in either case the position of the 
animal would differ from that of the 
standmf/ elephant disco\ered by 
General Cunningham at Sankisa 
{Arch. Survey, vol i. p. 278). 

Teau loio, vid. Med. mb loc. 

There was a similar stone path 
at Jsalanda with lotus flowers carved 
•on it. (See I-tsing and Jour. R. As. 
iSoc,, N.S., \ol. xiii. p. 571). 


The restoration to Utpalavam^ 
is confirmed by Ta-hian’s account 
(c. xvii.) Julien had first Pundarika- 
varn^, which he afterwards altered 
to Padmavati. 

Subhuti is the representative 
of the later idealism of the Buddhist 
creed. He is the mouthpiece for 
arguments put forth in the Prdjh i 
Pdramita works (the Y ajracJihedikd), 
to show that all thbujs are unreal, the 
body of the law {dharmalcdya) being 
the only reality. 
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my eyes of wisdom the spiritual (fa) body of Bud- 

At this time TJtpalavarna Bhikslumi, being anxious to 
be the first to see Buddha, was changed into a Cliakra- 
vartin monarch, with the seven gems {ratndni) accom- 
panying her, and with the four kinds of troops to escort 
and defend her. Coming to the place where the lord of 
the world was, she reassumed her form as a Bhikshuni, 
on which Tathagata addressed her and said ; You are 
not the first to sec me 1 Suhhuti (Chen-hien), compre- 
hending the emptiness of all things, he has beheld my 
spiritual body (dhaT7nakdya)r 

Within the precinct of the sacred traces miracles are 
constantly exhibited. 

To the south-east of the great stidpa is a ISTuga tank. 
He defends the sacred traces with care, and being thus 
spiritually protected, one cannot regard them lightly. 
Years may effect their destruction, but no human power 
can do so. Going north-west from this less that 200 li, 
we come to the kingdom of Kie-po-kio-she (Kanya- 
Ivubja). 


This differs somewhat from 
ffnlien’? version. He ^ves “ je me 
suis attache a la nature de toutes 
les lois ; ” but it appears to me that 
the construction is chu-fa^siTi/j-shi^ 
“the nature of things {/d — dharma) 
being thus (5/tt), therefore I have 
already seen,” &;c. 


For the Seven Precious Tilings 
belonging to a wheel king, see 
Senart, La Lec/ende da Baddha, 
c. I. 

For an account of the three 
bodies of all the Buddhas, see J, B. 
As. B.y N.S., vol, xiii. p. 555. 


E 15 D OP BOOK IV. 
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Contains (he following countries:— {i) Kie-jo-Ho~she-hw6j (2) ^0-yii-t^o; 
{f)^0-ye-mu~kHe ; ( 4 ) Po-lo-ye-kia ; KiaO'Shang-nii ; ( 6 ) Pi- 

su-hla. 


Kie-jo-kio-shk-kwo (Kaxyakubja). 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit ; the capital,^ on 
the west, borders on the river Ganges.2 It is about 20 li 
in length and 4 or 5 li in breadth. The city has a 
dry ditch ^ round it, with strong and lofty towers facing 
one another. The flowers and woods, the lakes and ponds, ^ 
bright and pure and shining like mirrors, (cire seen on every 
side). Valuable merchandise is collected liere in great 
quantities. The people are well off and contented, tlie 
houses are rich and well found. Tlowers and fruits abound 
in every place, and the land is sown and reaped in due 
seasons. The climate is agreeable and soft, the manners 


^ The capital, Kanyakubja (Kie-jo- 
kio-fehe-kwO), now called Eauauj, 
The distance from Kapitha or Sah- 
kUa ifs given by Hiiien Triiang as 
somewhat less than 2.00 li, and the 
bearing north-west. There is a 
mistake here, as the bearing is south- 
east, and the distance somewhat less 
than 300 li. Kanauj was for many 
hundred years the Hindu capital of 
Northern India, but the existing re- 
mains are few and unimportant. 
Kanauj is mentioned by Ptolemy (lib. 
vii. c. 2, 22), who calls it Karoytl'a. 
The modern town occupies only the 
north end of the site of the old cit^, 
including the whole of what is iiow 
called the KUah or citadel (Cunning- 


ham, A nc. Geog. of I ml , p. 3S0}. 
This is probably the part alluded tt* 
by Hiuen Tsiang in the context. It 
is triangular in shape, and each side 
is covered by a ditch or a dry nala. 
as stated in the text. Fa-hian places 
Kanauj 7 yojanas south-east of Saiii- 
kisa. 

^ That is, borders or lies near the 
western bank of the Ganges. Julien 
translates it, “ is near the Ganges.” 

^ The reference seems to be to the 
inner or fortified portion (citadel ; of 
the capital city. Julien translates 
as if it referred to all the cities. The 
symbol hwang means “a dry ditch.” 

^ Or the ponds only. 
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of the people honest and sincere. They are noble and 
gracious in appearance. For clothing they use ornamented 
and bright- shining (fabrics). They apply themselves 
much to learning, and in their travels are very much 
given to discussion^ (on religious subjects), (The fame of) 
their pure language is far spread. The believers in Buddha 
and the heretics are about equal in number. There are 
some hundred saiighdrdmas vdth 10,000 priests. They 
study both the Great and Little Vehicle. There are 200 
Deva temples with several thousand followers. 

The old capital of Kanyakubja, where men lived for a 
long time, was called Kusumapura.® The king s name was 
Brahmadatta.^ His religious merit and wisdom in former 
births entailed on him the inheritance of a literary and 
military character that caused his name to be Avidely 
reverenced and feared. The whole of Jambudvipa re- 
sounded with his fame, and the neighbouring provinces 
were filled with the knowledge of it. He had looo sons 
famed for wisdom and courage, and 100 daughters of 
singular grace and beauty. 

At this time there was a Rishi living on the border of 
the Ganges river, who, having entered a condition of 
ecstasy, by his spiritual power passed several myriad 
of years in this condition, until his form became like a 
decayed tree, l^ow it happened that some wandering 
birds having assembled in a flock near this spot, one of 
them let drop on the shoulder (of the Rishi) a Xyagrodha 
{Ni-JvU-liu) fruit, which grew up, and through summer and 
winter afforded him a Avelcome protection and shade. 
After a succession of years he awoke from his ecstasy. 
He arose and desired to get rid of the tree, but feared to 
injure the nests of the birds in it. The men of the time, 

® This passage, which is confused, of their arguments, is wide-spread 
seems to refer to their going about or renowned. 

here and there to discuss questions ® Keu- su-mo-pu-lo, in Chinese 

relating to religion. The purity of Hwa-kung, flower palace. 

their discourses, Le,, the clearness ' In Chinese Fan-shea^ “ Brahma- 

given.’^ 
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extolling his virtue, called him ‘^The great-tree (Mahd- 
vnksha) Risbi/’ The Rishi gazing once on the river-bank 
as he wandered forth to behold the woods and trees, saw 
the daughters of the king following one another and 
gambolling together. Then the love of the world (the 
world of desire — Kdmadhdtu), which holds and pollutes the 
mind, was engendered in him. Immediately he went to 
Kusumapura for the purpose of paying his salutations to 
the king and asiung (for his daughter'). 

The king, hearing of the arrival of the Rishi, went him- 
self to meet and salute him, and thus addressed him gra- 
ciously ; Great Rishi ! you were reposing in peace — what 
has disturbed you ? The Rishi answered, “ After having 
reposed in the forest many years, on awaking from my 
trance, in walking to and fro I saw the king's daughters; 
a polluted and lustful heart was produced in me, and now 
I have come from far to request (one of yoitr daughters in 
marriage). 

The king hearing this, and seeing no way to escape, 
said to the Rishi, ''Go back to your place and rest, and 
let me beg you to await the happy period." The Rishi, 
hearing the mandate, returned to the forest The king 
then asked his daughters in succession, but none of them 
consented to be given in marriage. 

The king, fearing the power of the Rishi, was much 
grieved and afflicted thereat And now the youngest 
daughter of the king, watching an opportunity when the 
king was at liberty, with an engaging manner said, '' The 
king, my father, has his thousand sons, and on every side 
his dependents ® are reverently obedient Why, then, are 
you sad as if you were afraid of something ? " 

The king replied, The great-tree-Rlshi has been pleased 
to look down on you^^ to seek a marriage with one of you, 

® Or it may be rendered, “ What tion ; he could not, therefore, use 
outward matter has been able to the words as if expostulating with 
excite for a while the composed pas- him. 

eions of the great Rishi ? ” It does ® His ten thousand kingdoms, 
not seem probable that the king was That is, on the daughters gene* 

acq^uainted with the Rishi’s inten- rally. 
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and you have all turned away and not consented to comply 
wdth liis request. Kow this Rishi possesses great power, 
and is able to bring either calamities or good fortune. If 
he is thwarted he will be exceedingly angry, and in his 
displeasure destroy my kingdom, and put an end to our 
religious worship, and bring disgrace on me and my an- 
cestors. As I consider this unhappiness indeed I have 
much anxiety.’’ 

The girl-daughter replied, “ Dismiss your heavy grief; 
ours is the fault. Let me, I pray, in my poor person 
promote the prosperity of the country.” 

The king, hearing her words, was overjoyed, and ordered 
his chariot to accompany her with gifts to her marriage. 
Having arrived at the hermitage of the Rishi, he offered 
his respectful greetings and said, “ Great Rishi ! since you 
condescended to fix your mind on external things and to 
regard the world with complacency, I venture to offer you 
my young daughter to cherish and provide for you (ivater 
and sweep)!' The Rishi, looking at her, was displeased, and 
said to the king, “ You despise my old age, surely, in offer- 
ing me this ungainly thing.” 

The king said, “I asked all my daughters in succes- 
sion, but they were unwilling to comply with your re- 
quest : this little one alone offered to serve you.” 

The Rishi was extremely angry, and uttered this curse 
{evil charm), saying, “ Let the ninety-nine girls {who 
refused vie) this moment become hump-backed ; being 
thus deformed, they will find no one to marry them in 
all the world ” The king, having sent a messenger in 
haste, found that already they had become deformed. 
From this time the town had this other name of the 
Kuih-niu~shing (Kanyakubja), i.e,, ‘‘ city of the 

humped-backed women.” 

The reigning king is of the Vai^ya^^ caste. His name 

The Pure? was refer this story to Vaisya is here, perhaps, the 

the curse of the sage Vaya on the name of a Rajput clan \Bais or 
hundred daughters of Kusandbha. Vaisa), not the mercantile class or 

VOL. I. 0 
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is Harshavardhana (Ho-li-sha-fa-t’an-na).^^ A commis- 
sion of officers hold the land. During two generations 
there have been three kings. (The kings) father was called 
Po-lo-kie^lo-fa-t’aii-na (Prabhakaravardhana) ; his 
elder brothers name was Kajyavardhana (Ho-lo-she-fa- 
thn~na)d^ 

Eajy avardhana came to the throne as the elder 
brother, and ruled with virtue. At this time the king of 
Karnasuvarna (Kie-lo-na-su-fa-la-na),^® — a kingdom of 
Eastern India — whose name was Sasahgka (She-shang- 
kia),^^ frequently addressed his ministers in these words : 

If a frontier country has a virtuous ruler, this is the 
unhappiness of the (mother) kingdom.’’ On this they 
asked the king to a conference and murdered him. 

The people having lost their ruler, the country became 
desolate. Then the great minister Po-ni (Bhandi),^^ wdiose 


caste among the Hindus (Cunning- 
ham, op, 377 )- Baiswara, the 

country of the Bais Rajputs, ex- 
tends from the neighbourhood of 
Lakhnau to Khara-Manikpur, and 
thus comprises nearly the whole of 
Southern Oudh {ib.) 

In Chinese, Hi-tsang, “increase 
of joy.’' This is the celebrated 
Siladitya Harshavardhana, whose 
reign (according to Max Miiller, 
Ind. Ant., vol. xii. p. 234) began 
610 AD. and ended about 650 a.d. 
Others place the beginning of his 
reign earlier, 606 or 607 A.D. (See 
Bendall's Catcdojue, Int., p. xli.) 
He was the founder of an era {S'tl- 
Itarshin formerly used in various 
parts of North India, Bendall, 
(>p. cd., Int,, p. xl. ; Hall’s Td- 
savadattd, pp. 51 f. Jour. Bom. B. 
R. As Soo.. vol. x. pp. 3S ff. ; Ind. 
A nt., vol. vii. pp. 1 96 tf ; Reinaud, 
Frajm. Arab, et Pers., p. 1 39. 

In Chinese, Tso kwong, to cause 
brightness. The symbol po is 
omitted in the text. 

1® In Chinese, Wang tsang, kingly 
increase. 

In Chinese, Kin ’rh, “ gold-ear.” 
The town of Rahjamati, 12 miles 


north of Murshiddbad, in Bengal, 
stands on the site of an old city 
called Kurusona-ka-gadh, supposed 
to be a Bengali corruption of the 
name in the text. — J, A s. S. Bernj , 
vol. XX ii. pp. 281 f . ; J. R. As. JS.. 
N.S., vol, vi, p. 248; Ind. Ant., vol. 
vii. p. 197 n, 

1^ In Chinese, Yueh, the moon. 
This was Sasahgka Narendragupta, 
king of Cauda or Bengal. 

i^Julien restores Po-ni to Ban i. In 
Chinese it is equal to Pin-iiu, “ di-,- 
tinguished.” Bana, the well-known 
author of the Jdarshadutrita, in- 
forms us that his name was Bhandin. 
He is referred to in the preface to 
Boyd’s ydydnanda. I-tsing relates 
that Siladitya kept all the best 
writers, especially poets, at his court, 
and that he [the king) used to join in 
the literary recitals ; among the rest 
that he would assume the part of 
Jimutavahana Bodhisattva, and 
transform himself into a Naga 
amid the sound of song and instru- 
mental music. Xan kae, § 32, k. iv. 
p. 6. Now Jimutavahana {Shing yun, 
“cloud chariot’') is the hero of the 
Ndgdnamla. The king Sri Har- 
shadeva, therefore, who is mentioned. 
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power and reputation %vere liigli and of much weight, ad- 
dressing the assembled ministers, said, The destiny of 
the nation is to be fixed to-day. The old king's son is 
dead : the brother of the prince, however, is humane and 
affectionate, and his disposition, heaven-conferred, is duti- 
ful and obedient. Because he is strongly attached to his 
family, the people will trust in him. I propose that he 
assume the royal authority : let each one give his opinion 
on this matter, whatever he thinks.^' They \vere all 
agreed on this point, and acknowledged his conspicuous 
qualities. 

On this the chief ministers and the magistrates all ex- 
hcfi'ted him to take authority, saying, ‘'Let the ro\al 
prince attend I The accumulated merit and the con- 
spicuous virtue of the former king were so illustrious as 
to cause his kingdom to be most happily governed. When 
he was followed by riajyavardhana we thought lie would 
end his years {cis hi'ng)\ but owing to the fault of his 
ministers, he was led to subject bis person to the hand of 
his enemy, and the kingdom has suffered a great afflic- 
tion; but it is the fault of your ministers. Tne oiiinioiiof 
the people, as shown in their songs, proves their real ^^ub- 
mission to your eminent qualities. Eeign, then, wirli 
glory over the laud ; conquer the enemies of your family ; 
wash out the insult laid on your kingdom and the deeds 
of your illustrious father. Great will your merit be in 
such a case. We pray you reject not our prayer.'' 

Ihe prince replied, “The government of a country is a 
responsible office and ever attended with difficulties. The 
duties of a prince require previous consideration. As for 
myself, I am indeed of small emineuce ; hut as my ftaher 

as the author both of the Fatnaialt Cowell thinks, was Dhavaka, one of 
and the dijaiiandn, is SUuditya of the poets residing at the court oi Sri 
Kanauj ; and I-Uing has left us the Harsh a, whilst Ban a ctinipo^ed the 
notice that this king himself took liatndvaU. The JuttiLannUd was 
the part of the hero during the per- also the work of the poets of Sri 
formance of the Ndijdnanda, The Harshu's court. AhUracty &c., 
real author, however, Professor 197. 
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and brother are no more, to reject the heritage of the 
crown, that can bring no benefit to the people. I must 
attend to the opinion of the world and forget my own in- 
sufficiency. Now, therefore, on the banks of the Ganges 
there is a statue of Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva which has 
evidenced many spiritual wonders. I will go to it and 
ask advice {request a response)!' Forthwith, coming to the 
spot where the figure of the Bodhisattva was, he remained 
before it fasting and praying. The Bodhisattva recognis- 
ing his sincere intention (heari)^ appeared in a bodily form 
and inquired, What do you seek that you are so earnest 
in your supplications ? ’’ The prince answered, I have 
suffered under a load of affliction. My dear father, in- 
deed, is dead, who was full of kindness ; and my brother, 
humane and gentle as he was, has been odiously murdered. 
In the presence of these calamities I humble myself as 
one of little virtue ; nevertheless, the people would exalt 
me to the royal dignity, to fill the high place of my illus- 
trious father. Yet I am, indeed, but ignorant and foolish. 
In my trouble I ask the holy direction {of the Bddhis^ 
attva)!' 

The Bodhisattva replied, " In your former existence you 
lived in this forest as a hermit {a forest mendicant ), and 
by your earnest diligence and unremitting attention you 
inherited a power of religious merit which resulted in your 
birth as a kings son. The king of the -conn try, Ka rna Su- 
va rna, has overturned the law of Buddha. Now when 
you succeed to the royal estate, you should in the same 
proportion exercise towards it the utmost love and pity.-^ 
If you give your mind to compassionate the condition of 
the distressed and to cherish them, then before long you 
shall rule over the Five Indies. If you would establish 
your authority, attend to my instruction, and by my 

forebt mendicant’* is the wild or desert spot near the Ganges, 
translation of Aran y a Bhikshu [Ian- So I understand the passage as 

yo-pi-tshi). It would appear from relating to a corresponding favour to 
the text that the place where this the law of Buddha, in return for the 
statue of Avalokitesvara stood was a persecution of ISasungka. 
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secret po^ver j^oii shall receive additional enlightenment, 
so that not one of your neighbours shall be able to triumph 
over you. Ascend not the lion-throne^ and call not your- 
self Maharaja.'' 

Having received these instructions, he departed and 
assumed the royal office. He called himself the King's 
Son (Kuinaraj ; his title was Siladitya. And now he com- 
manded his ministers, saying, “ The enemies of my brother 
are unpunished as yet, the neighbouring countries not 
brought to submission ; while this is so my right hand 
shall never lift food to my mouth. Therefore do you, 
people and officers, unite with one heart and put out your 
strength." Accordingly they assembled all the soldiers of 
the kingdom, summoned the masters of arms (champions, 
or, teachers of the art of fiphting). They had a body of 
5000 elephants, a body of 2000 cavalry, and 50,000 foot- 
soldiers. He went from east to west subduing all who 
were not obedient; the elephants were not unharnessed 
nor the soldiers unbelted {linhelmeted). After six years 
he had subdued the Five Indies. Having thus enlarged 
his territory, he increased his forces ; he had 60,000 war 
elephants and 100,000 cavalry. After thirty years his arms 
reposed, and he governed everywhere in peace. He then 


This appears to be the advice 
or direction given oraculurly (see 
Jour. It. Us, tSoc.j X.S., vol. xv. p. 

fi sbing sse tseu che tso 

fi chiug ta waiig che ho. 

The promise is, that if this advice i» 
followed, then, “by my mysterious 
energy (or, in the darkness), shall 
added the benefit [happl>ie->s) of light, 
so that in the neighbouring king- 
doms there shall be no one strong 
enough to resist {i/our arms).^' Sila- 
ditva did. in fact, conquer the hole 
of Xorth India, and was only checked 
in the iouth by Unliked (the Pula- 
kesa of Hiuen Tsiang, book xi. in- 
fra\ whose title appeals to liave 
been Paramesvara, gi\eu him on 


account of his victory over Siladitya. 
(See Cunningham, A rch. Snrv., vol. i 
p. 2S1 ; Jud. Ant., vol. vii. pp. 164, 
2ig, &c.) I may here ])erhap^ 
observe that l-tsing, the Chinese pil- 
grim, notices his own ^ i.sit to a great 
lord of Eastern India called Jih- 
yneh-kun, i.e., Chandraditya raja- 
bhritya [hican ) ; this is probably the 
Chandraditya, elder brother of Vik- 
ramaditya, the grandson of Pulakesi 
Vallabha, the conqueror of Sri Har- 
sha Siladitya (vid Jour. R. 

X.S., vol. i. p 260; and Ind Ard., 
vol. vii. pp. 163, 219 ; I-tsiiig, San 
hae. k. iv. fob 6 b, and k. iv. fol. 12 a', 
I-tsing mentions that Chandraditya 
was a poet who had versified the 
Yessantara Jdtahck 
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practised to the utmost the rules of temperance, and 
sought to plant the tree of religious meric to such aii 
extent that he forgot to sleep or to eat. He forbade the 
slaughter of any living thing or flesh as food throughout 
the Five Indies on pain of death Muthout pardon. He built 
on the banks of the river Ganges several thousand stiXpas, 
each about loo feet high ; in all the highways of the towns 
and villages throughout India he erected hospices,-® pro- 
vided with food and drink, and stationed there physicians, 
with medicines for travellers and poor persons round about, 
to be given without any stint. On all spots where there 
M’ere holy traces {of Buddha) he raised sanglidrdmas. 

Once in five years he held the great assembly called 
Mdksha. He emptied his treasuries to give all away in 
charity, only reserving the soldiers’ arms, which were unfit 
to give as alms.^^ Every year he assembled tlie Sramanas 
from all countries, and on the third and seventh days he 
bestowed on them in charity the four kinds of alms (viz., 
food, drink, medicine, clothing). He decorated the throne of 
the law (fhc pidpit) and extensively ornamented {arranged^) 
the oratories.-^ He ordered the priests to carry on discus- 
sions, and himself judged of their several arguments, 
wliether they were w^eak or powerful. He rewarded the 
good and punished the wicked, degraded tlie evil ami*- 
promoted the men of talent. If anyone (of the priests) 
walked according to the moral precepts, and was dis- 
tinguished in addition for purity in religion (ixasoii)^ he 
himself conducted such an one to '^the lion-thixne'' and 
received from him the precepts of the law. If any one, 
though distinguished for purity of life, had no distinction 


-- Temperate restrictions ; but/VcTi 
is difficult in this sense. 

Panyasrdas — Tsing - Jeu, pure 
lodgin'^ houses, or choultries. 

There is an error in the text, as 
pointed out by Julien, n. 2. The 
text may mean he placed in these 
buildings “doctors medicines,” or 


“physicians and medicines.” 

The expression in the text is 
Tan-she, which, as Julien has ob- 
served, is a hybrid term for giving 
away in ddna, or charity. 

The expression may refer to 
mats or seats for discussion or fur 
religious services. 
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for learning, lie was reverenced, but not highly honoured. 
If any one disregarded the rules of morality and was no- 
torious for his disregard of propriety, him he banished 
from the country, and would neither see him nor listen to 
him. If any of the neighbouring princes or their chief 
ministers livedreligiously,with earnest purpose, and aspired 
to a virtuous character without regarding labour, he led 
him by the hand to occupy the same seat with himself, 
and called him illustrious friend;” but he disdained to 
look upon those of a different character. If it was neees« 
sary to transact state business, he employed couriers who 
continually went and returned. If there was any irregu- 
larity in the manners ol the people of the cities, he went 
amongst them. Wherever lie moved he dwelt in a ready- 
made building-^ during bis sojourn. Daring the exces- 
sive rains of the three months of the rainy season he would 
not travel tlius. Constantly in his travelling-palace he 
would provide choice meats for men of all sorts of reli- 
gion.-^ The Buddhist priests would be perhaps a thou- 
sand ; the Brdhmans, live hundred. He divided each day 
into three portions. During the first lie occupied himself 
on matters of government ; during the second he practised 
himself in religious devotion witliout interrup- 

tion, so that the clay was not sufficiently long. When I 
first received the invitation of Kumara-raja, I said I would 
go from Magadha to Kamarupa. At this time Siladitya- 
laja was visiting different parts of his empire, and found 
himself at Kie-ini-^^-ou-ki-lo, when he gave the following 


A hut ur run up for 

the purpose. It seems to refer to a 
teinpurary rest-house, made pro- 
bably of some light material. From 
the next sentence it seems that he 
carried about with him the materials 
for constructing such an abode. 

^ It ill be seen from this that 
Siliiditya, although leaning to Bud- 
dhism, was a patron of other reli- 
gious sects. 

Tiiis refers to the pilgrim him- 
self. The Kumara-riiia who invited 


him was the king of Kamarupa, 
the %vestem portion of A^-am (see 
Book X.) Slladitya W'as al^o called 
Kuiiiara. The invitation referred 
to will be found in the last section 
of the 4th book of the Life of Hiuen 
Tsiang. 

Here mi is an erior fur chu. 
The restoration will he Kajughira 
or Kajinghara, a small kingdom on 
the banks of tlie Ganges, about 92 
miles from Champa. ( Vide V. de 
St. Martin, I/tmoo’C, p. 3S7.) 
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order to Kumara-raja : “ I desire you to come at once to 
the assembly ^vith the strange Sramana you are entertain- 
ing at the IST^landa convent/' On this, coming vdth Ku- 
m§,ra-r§.ja, we attended the assembly. The king, SilMitya, 
after the fatigue of the journey was over, said, "‘From 
what country do you come, and what do you seek in vour 
travels?" 

He said in reply, “ I come from the great Tang country, 
and I ask permission to seek for the law [religious hoolcs) 
of Buddha." 

The king said, ^‘Whereabouts is the great Tang country? 
by what road do you travel ? and is it far from this, or 
near ? " 

In reply he said, “My country lies to the north-east 
from this several myriads of li ; it is the kingdom whicli 
in India is called Mahachina." 

The king answered, “I have heard that the country 
of Mahachina has a king called Ts'in,^^ the son of lieav^en, 
when young distinguished for his spiritual abilities, when 
old then (called) ‘ divine warrior/ The empire in 
former generations was in disorder and confusion, every- 
where divided and in disunion ; soldiers were in conflict, 
and ail the people were afflicted with calamity. Then 
the king of Ts'in, son of heaven, who had conceived from 
the first vast purposes, brought into exercise all his 
pity and love ; he brought about a right understanding, 
and pacified and settled all within the seas. His laws 
and instruction spread on every side. People from other 


The context and Hiuen T&iang's 
reply indicate the reference to the 
firbt emperor (H\vang-ti) or Vrh 
site, of the Ts'in dynasty (221 
It was he who broke up the feudal 
dependencies of China and central- 
ised the government. He built the 
great wall to keep out invaders, 
settled the country, and established 
the dynasty of the Ts'in. Por his 
conduct in destroying the books, see 
Mayer’s § 36S. Thu refer- 


ence (farther on) to the songs sung 
in honour of this king illustrates the 
character of fcliladitya, who was 
himself a poet. 

The first Japanese emperor was 
called ww, divine warrior; the 
allusion in the text may be to the 
Ta’in ernperoi being the first to stvlc 
himself llwciny ti ; or it may be 
simply that he was like a god in the 
art of war. 
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countries brought under his influence declared themselves 
ready to submit to his rule. The multitude whom he 
nourished generously sang in their*songs of the prowess 
of the king of Tshn. I have learned long since his praises 
sung thus in verse. Are the records (laudatory hymns) of 
his great (com]olde) qualities well founded? Is this the 
king of the great Tang, of which you speak ? 

Replying, he said, “ China is the country^ of our former 
kings, but the ^ great Tang ' is the country of our present 
ruler. Our king in former times, before lie became 
liereditary heir to the throne {hefure the empire was eskth- 
lished), was called the sovereign of Tshii, but now he is 
called the ‘ king of heaven ’ (emperor). At tlie end of the 
former dynasty the people had no ruler, civil war raged 
on every hand and caused confusion, the people were 
destroyed, when the king of Ts'in, by his supernatural gifts, 
exercised his love and compassion on every hand ; by his 
power the wicked were destroyed on every side, the eight 
regions found rest, and the ten thousand kingdoms 
brought tribute. He cherished creatures of every kind, 
submitted with respect to the three precious ones.^^ He 
lightened the burdens of the people and mitigated punish- 
ment, so that the country abounded in resources and the 
people enjoyed complete rest. It would be difficult to 
recount all the great changes he accomplished.*' 

Siladitya-rdja replied, Very excellent indeed I the 
people are happy in the hands of such a holy king/’ 

Siladitya-raja being about to return to the city of Kanya- 
kubja, convoked a religious assembly. Followed by several 
hundreds of thousand people, he took his place on the 
southern bank of the river Ganges, whilst Kuiuara-raja, 


^ This can hardly refer to the empire, or of the world. 

Sui dynasty, W’hich preceded the ^ It is widely believed in China 
“great Tang,” as Julien says (p. that the first Buddhist missionaries 
256 n-b but to the troubles which arrived there in the reign <.>f tlie 
prevailed at the end of the Chow Ts’in emperor. Bor the story of 
dynasty, which preceded the Ts'in. their imprisonment and delis eiance 
That is, the eight regions of the see Abstract of Four Lectures^ p. 3, 
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attended by several tens of thousands, took his place on 
the northern bank, and thus, divided by the stream of the 
river, tliey advanced ^n land and water. The two kings led 
the way with their gorgeous staff of soldiers (of the four 
hinds) ] some also were in boats ; some were on elephants, 
sounding drums and blowing horns, playing on flutes and 
harps. After ninety days they arrived at the city of 
Kanyakubja, (and rested) on the western shore of the 
Ganges river, in the middle of a flowery copse. 

Then tlie kings of the twenty countries who had received 
instruction from Siladitya-raja assembled with the Sramanas 
and Brfihmans, the most distinguished of their country, 
with magistrates and soldiers. The king in advance had 
constructed on the west side of the river a great sahglid- 
rdma, and on the east of this a precious tower about 
lOO feet in height; in the middle he had placed a golden 
statue of Buddha, of the same height as the king himself. 
On the south of the tower he placed a precious altar, in 
the place for washing the image of Buddha. From this 
north-east 14 or 15 li he erected another rest-house. It 
was now the second month of spring-time ; from the first 
day of the month he had presented exquisite food to the 
Sramanas and Brahmans till the 21st day; all along, 
from the temporary palace^® to the sahghdrdma, there 
M^ere highly decorated pavilions, and places where musi- 
cians were stationed, who raised the sounds of tlieir various 
instruments. The king, on leaving the resting-hall (j)alace 
of travel), made them bring forth on a gorgeously capari- 
soned great elephant a golden statue of Buddha about 
three feet high, and raisetl aloft. On the left went the king, 
Siladitya, dressed as Sakra, holding a precious canopy, 
whilst Kumara-rS,ja, dressed as Brahma-raja, holding a 
white cTidnnara, went on the right. Each of them had as 
an escort 500 war-elephants clad in armour; in front and 
behind the statue of Buddha went 100 great elephants, 


The palace of travel, erected during a travelling excursion. 
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carrying musicians, who sounded their drums and raised 
their music. The king, ^iladitya, as he went, scattered 
on every side pearls and various precious substances, with 
gold and silver flowers, in honour of the three precious 
objects of worship. Having first washed the image in 
scented water at the altar, the king then himself bore it 
on his shoulder to the western tower, where he offered 
to it tens, hundreds, and thousands of silken garments, 
decorated with precious gems. At this tinie tliere were 
hut about twenty Sramanas following in the procession, 
the kings of the various countries forming the escort. 
After the feast they assembled the different men of 
learning, who discussed in elegant language on the most 
abstruse subjects. At evening- tide the king retired in 
state to his palace of travel. 

Thus every day he carried the eolden statue as before, 
till at length on the day of separation a great fire suddenly 
broke out in the tower, and the pavilion over the gate 
of the sanghdrdma was also in flames. Then the king 
exclaimed, I Iiave exhausted the wealth of my country 
in charity, and following the example of former kings, I 
have built tliis saiighdrama^ and I have aimed to dis- 
tinguish myself by superior deeds, but my poor attempts 
{feeble qualities) have found no return 1 In the presence of 
such calamities as these, what need I of further life ? ” 

Then wdtii incense-burning he prayed, and with this vow 
(oatlh), Thanks to my previous merit, I have come to reign 
over all India ; let the force of my religious conduct 
destroy this fire; or if not, let me die 1” Then he rushed 
headlong towards the threshold of the gate, when suddenly, 
as if by a single blow, the fire was extinguished and the 
smoke disappeared. 

The kings beholding the strange event, were filled with 
redoubled reverence; but he (the Idurj), with unaltered 
face and unchanged accents, addressed the ]'riiices thus: 
“ The fire has consumed this crowning work of my religious 
life. What think you of it V 
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The princes, prostrate at his feet, with tears, replied. 

The work which marked the crowning act of your per- 
fected merit, and wliich we hoped would he handed down 
to future ages, has in a moment (a daivn) been reduced to 
ashes. How can we bear to think of it ? But how much 
more when the heretics are rejoicing thereat, and inter- 
changing their congratulations ' 

The king answered, By this, at least, we see the truth 
of wliat Buddha said ; the heretics and otliers insist on 
the permanency of things, but our great teacher’s doc- 
trine is that all things are impermanent. As for me, 
my w^ork of charity was finished, according to my purpose ; 
and this destructive calamity (change) does but strengthen 
my knowledge of the truth of Tatlifigata’s doctrine. This 
is a great happiness (good fortune)^ and not a subject for 
lamentation.” 

On this, in company with the kings, he went to the east, 
and mounted the great stiXpa, Having reached the top, 
lie looked around on the scene, and then descending tlie 
steps, suddenly a heretic (or, a strange man), knife in hand, 
rushed on the king. Tlie king, startled at the sudden 
attack, stepped back a few steps up the stairs, and then 
bending himself down he seized tlie man, in order to deli- 
ver him to the magistrates. The officers were so bewil- 
dered witli fright that they did not know how’ to move for 
the purpose of assisting him. 

The kings all demanded that the culprit should be in- 
stantly killed, but Siladitya-raja, without the least show 
of fear and with unchanged countenance, commanded 
them not to kill him; and then he himself questioned 
him thus : 

What harm have I done you, that you have attempted 
such a deed ? ” 

The culprit replied, Great king! your virtues shine 
without partiality ; both at home and abroad they bring 

The heretics hold the view of endurance {shang, the opposite of 
unity a]. 
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happiness. As for me, I am foolish and besotted, unequal 
to any great undertaking ; led astray by a single word of 
the heretics, and flattered by tiieir importunity, I have 
turned as a traitor against the king/’ 

The king then asked, '' And why have the heretics 
conceived this evil purpose ? ” 

He answered and said, “ Great king ! you have assent- 
bled the people of different countries, and exhausted your 
treasury in offerings to the Sramanas, and cast a metal 
image of Buddha ; but the heretics who have come from a 
distance have scarcely been spoken to. Their minds, 
therefore, have been affected with resentment, and they 
procured me, wretched man that I am 1 to undertake this 
unlucky deed,” 

The king then straitly questioned the heretics and their 
followers. Tiiere were 500 Brahmans, all of singular talent, 
summoned before the king. Jealous of the Sramans, whom 
the king had reverenced and exceedingly honoured, they 
liad caused the precious tower to catch Are by means of 
burning arrows, and they hoped that in escaping from the 
fire the crowd would disperse in confusion, and at such a 
moment they purposed to assassinate the king. Having 
been foiled in this, they had bribed this man to lay wait 
for the king in a narrow passage and kill him. 

Then the ministers and the kings demanded the exter- 
mination of the heretics. The king punished the chief 
of them and pardoned the rest. He banished the 500 
Brahmans to the frontiers of India, and then returned to 
his capital. 

To the north-west of the capital there is a built 

by A^oka-raja, In this place Tathagata, when in tlie 
world, preached the most excellent doctrines for seven 
days. By the side of this sttqxt are traces where the four 
past Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. There is, 
moreover, a little stiXjxt coiitaiuing the relics of Buddha’s 
, hair and nails; and also a preaching-place^^ slupa. 

That is, erected in a place where Buddha had preached. 
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On the south and by the side of tlie Ganges are three 
sanglidrdmaSy enclosed within the same walls, but with 
different gates. They have highly ornamented statues of 
Buddha. The priests are devout and reverential; they have 
in their service several thousands of pure men.” In a 
precious casket in the vihdra is a tooth of Buddha about 
one and a half inches in length, very briglit, and of different 
colours at morning and night. People assemble from far 
and near ; the leading men with the multitude join in one 
body in worship. Every day hundreds and thousands 
come together. The guardians of the relic, on account of 
the uproar and confusion occasioned by the multitude of 
people, placed on the exhibition a heavy tax, and pro- 
claimed far and wide that those wishing to see the tooth 
of Buddha must pay one great gold piece, ISTevertheless, 
the followers \vho come to worsliip are very numerous, and 
gladly pay the tax of a gold piece. On every lioliday 
they bring it {the relic) out and place it on a high throne, 
whilst hundreds and thousands of men burn incense and 
scatter flowers ; and although the flowers are heaped up, 
the tooth-casket is not overwhelmed. 

In front of the sanghdrdma, on the right and left 
hand, there are two vihdras, each about lOO feet high, 
the foundation of stone and the walls of brick. In the 
middle are statues of Buddha highly decorated witli 
jewels, one made of gold and silver, the other of native 
copper. Before eacli rilidra is a little sahglidrdma. 

1^0 1 far to the south-east of the saiiglidrdnia is a great 
rihhra, of wliich the foundations are stone and the build- 
ing of brick, about 200 feet high. There is a standing 
figure of Buddha in it about 30 feet high. It is of native 
copper (bronze ?) and decorated with costly gems. On the 
four surrounding walls of the vihdra are sculptured pic- 

Julien translates this by ‘^Brah- men is a common one for lay be- 
mans;"’ but the expression “pure lievers or tJpasakas. 
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turea The various incidents in the life of Tathagata, 
when he was practising the discipline of a Bddhisattva are 
here fully portrayed (engraved). 

Not far to the south of the stone vihdra is a temple of 
the Sun-deva. Not far to the south of this is a temple of 
Mahesvara. The two temples are built of a blue stone of 
great lustre^, and are ornamented with various elegant 
sculptures. In length and breadth they correspond with 
the vihdra of Buddha. Each of these foundations has 
1000 attendants to sweep and water it; the sound of 
drums and of songs accompanied hy music, ceases not day 
nor night. 

To the south-east of the great city 6 or 7 li, on tlie 
south side of the Ganges, is a stupa about 200 feet in 
height, built by Asoka-rija. When in the world, Tath^- 
gata in this place preached for six months on the imper- 
manency of the body (andtma), on sorrow (duhha)^ on 
unreality (cmitya), and impurity 

On one side of this is the place where the four past 
Buddhas sat and walked for exercise. Moreover, there is 
a little si^pa of the hair and nails of Tatlidgata. If a 
sick person with sincere faith walks round this edifice, 
he obtains immediate recovery and increase of religious 
merit- 

To the south-east of the capital, going about 100 li, we 
come to the town of Na-po-ti-po-ku-lo (Xavadeva- 
kula).^^ It is situated on the eastern bank of the Gan- 
ges, and is about 20 li in circuit. There are here flowery 

These were the subjects on to this sermon, cap. xviii. {see Beal’s 
^\hich he preached — andtma. anitya^ edition, p. 71, n. i). 
diikha. ct^uddhis. For some remarks For some remarks on this plac^^ 

on the last of these, see Spence see V. St. Martin, J/emo/i c, p, 350; 
Hardy. Eai>t. Mo?uick.i p. 247; and Cunningham, Ocoy. of India, 

Childers, PCdl Diet., sub Asuhho. p. 382 ; Arch. Purvey of Italia, vol. 
dulien's translation, ‘*sur le vide i. p. 294 ; and compare Fa-hian, 
{I’inutilite) de ses macerations,” is cit., n. 2. 
outside the mark. Fa-hian alludes 
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groves, and pure lakes which reflect the shadows of the 
trees. 

To the north-west of this town, on the eastern bank of 
the Ganges river, is a D^va temple, the towers and 
storeyed turrets of which are remarkable for tlieir skil- 
fully carved work. To the east of the city 5 li are three 
saiiglidrdmas wdth the same wall but different gates, with 
about 500 priests, who study the Little Vehicle according 
to the school of the Sarvastivddiiis. 

Two hundred paces in front of the saiighdrdnia is a 
stupa built by Asoka-rdja. Although the foundations are 
sunk in the ground, it is yet some 100 feet in height. It 
was here Tathagata in old days preached the law for 
seven days. In this monument is a relic {iarira) which 
ever emits a brilliant light. Beside it is a place where 
there are traces of the four former Buddhas, who sat and 
walked here. 

To the north of the sanghdrdma 3 or 4 li, and bordering 
on the Ganges river, is a stupa about 200 feet high, built 
by A^oka-rdja. Here Buddha preaclied for seven days. 
At this time there were some 500 demons who came to 
the place where Buddlia was to hear the law ; understand- 
ing its character, they gave up their demon form and were 
born in heaven.^ By the side of the preaching-s^iJpa is 
a place where there are traces of the four Buddhas who 
sat and walked there. By the side of this again is a 
stdpa containing the hair and nails of Tatliagata. 

Brom this going south-east 600 li or so, crossing the 
Ganges and going south, we come to the country of 'O- 
yu-t’o (Ayodhyi,). 

’0-yu-t’o (Ay6dhya). 

This kingdom is 5000 li in circuit, and the capital about 

^ This expression, “ bom in selves in their conduct for a birth 
heaven, ” is one frequently met with in heaven. /. i?, N.JS,, vol. 

iu Buddhibt books. In the old xiii.p. 553. And in tha Dhajumapada 
Chinese inscription found at Buddha it is constantly mentioned. 

Gaya, the pilgrim Chi-i vowed to ^ The distance from Kanauj or 
exhort 30,000 men to prepare them- from Xavadevakula to Ayodhya. on 
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20 li. It abounds in cereals, and produces a large quantity 
of flowers and fruits. The climate is temperate and agree- 
able, the manners of the people virtuous and amiable; 
they love the duties of religion {merit), and diligently 
devote themselves to learning. There are about 100 
sanghdrdmas in the country and 3000 priests, who study 
both the books of the Great and the Little Vehicle. 
There are ten Deva temples ; heretics of different schools 
are found in them, but few in number. 

In the capital is an old sanglidrdma ; it was in this place 
that Vasubandhu^^ Bodhisattva, during a sojourn of several 
decades of years, composed various sdstras both of the 
Great and Little Vehicle. By the side of it are some 
ruined foundation walls; this was the hall in which Vasu- 
bandhu Bodhisattva explained the principles of religion 
and preached for the benefit of kings of different countries, 
eminent men of the world, Sramans and Brahmans. 

To the north of the city 40 li, by the side of the river 
Ganges, is a large sanglidrdma in which is a sfntpa about 
200 feet high, \vhich was built by Asoka-raja. It was 
here that Tathagata explained the excellent principles of 
the law for the benefit of a congregation of Devas during 
a period of three months. 

By the side is a stupa to commemorate the place where 
are traces of the four past Buddhas, who sat and walked 
here. 

To the west of the sanghdrdma 4 or 5 li is a stiipa 
containing relics of Tathagata’s hair and nails. To the 
north of this stupa are the ruins of a safighdrdma ; it was 


the Ghaghra river is about 130 miles 
east - south - east. But there are 
various difficulties in the identification 
of 0 -yn-to with Ayodhyih Even if 
the Ghaghra be the Ganges of Hiuen 
Tsiang, it is difficult to understand 
why he should cro^s this river and 
go south. On the other hand, if we 
suppose the pilgrim to follow the 
course of the Ganges for 600 li and 
then cross it, we should place him 
YOL. I. 


not far from Allahabad, which is 
impossible. General Cunningham 
suggests an alteration of the distance 
to 60 li, and identifies O^yu-to with 
an old town called Kakupur, twenty 
miles north-west from Kaiihpur 
(Cawnpore) {Anc. Gcoy., p. 385). 

V asubandhu laboured and 
taught in Ayddhya (Vassilief, Bond- 
liisme, p. 220. Eitel, UandbooJCf sub 
voa) 

P 
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here that Srilabdha (Shi-li-lo-to), a master of sdstms 
belonging to the Sautraiitika school, composed the Vihhdsha 
Sdstra of that school. 

To the south-west of the city 5 or 6 li, in an extensive 
grove of Amra trees, is an old sahfjlidrdma ; this is where 
Asanga^ Eodhisattva pursued his studies and directed 
the men of the age."^^ Asanga Eodhisattva went up by 
night to the palace of Maitreya Eodhisattva, and thete 
received the YdgdcJidrya Sdstra, the Mahdyana Sutra- 
laiilcdratikd,^^ the Madydnta Vibhahga Sdstra,^^ &c., and 
afterwards declared these to the great congregation, in 
their deep principles. 

iSTorth-west of the Amra grove about a hundred paces 
is a stitpa containing relics of the hair and nails of Tatha- 
gata. Ey its side are some old foundation walls. This 
is where Vasubandhu Eodhisattva descended from the 
Tusliita lieaven and beheld Asanga Eodhisattva. Asanga 
Eodhisattva was a man of Gandhara.^'^ He was born in 
the middle of the thousand years following the departure 
of Buddha from the world ; and possessed of deep spiritual 
insight, he soon acquired a knowledge of the doctrine {of 
Buddha), He became a professed disciple, and attached 
himself to the school of the Mahisasakas, but afterwards 
altered his views and embiaced the teaching of tlie Great 
Vehicle. His brother, Vasubandhu Eodhisattva, belonged 
to the school of the Sarvdstivadins, and had inherited a 


In Chinese sliing-sheu, victory- 
received- 

Asanga Bodhisattva was elder 
brother of Vasubandhu His name 
i's lendered into Chinese by Wu-choj 
without attachment. 

1 have adopted this translation 
from Julieii ; it is not, however, 
entirely satisfactory ; tsinrj'yih cer- 
tainly means “to ask for more,” 
and in this sense it might refer to 
puisuit of study ; but I think it 
means he requested more informa- 
tion or more light, and it seems from 
the sentence following that this was 
the case, for he ascended into heaven 


and received certain books from 
Maitreya. 

Not, as Julien translates, “ex- 
plained to the great assembly,” but 
received certain books from Maitreya, 
and afterwards explained them to 
the ^ great congregation {samgha) in 
the Amia giove. 

Yu-kia-sse-tidun. 

Chwong - yan - ta - siting - King- 

I an. 

Chung -ping en-jgi-lun. 

According to the Life of Vasu- 
bandhu, translated by Chin-ti, he 
was born in Puiu*hapura, in North 
India. 
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wide fame, with a strong intelligence and penetrating 
-yisdom and remarkable acumen. The disciple of Asafiga 
was Buddhasimha, a man whose secret conduct was un- 
fathomable, of high talent and wide renown. 

These two or three worthies had often talked together 
in this way : We all are engaged in framing our conduct 
so as to enjoy the presence of Maineya after death.^^ 
Whoever of us first dies and obtains the condition (0/ 
being so horn in the heaven of Maitrega), let him come and 
communicate it to us, that we may know his arrival 
there.” 

After this Buddhasimha was the first to die. After 
three years, during which there was no message from him, 
Yasubandhu Bddhisattva also died. Then six months 
having elapsed, and there being no message either from 
him, all the unbelievers began to mock and ridicule, as if 
Yasubandhu and Buddhasimha had fallen into an evil 
Avay of birth, and so there was no spiritual manifestation. 

After this, Asanga Bodhisattva, during the first divi- 
sion of a certain night, was explaining to his disciples the 
law of entailing (or conferring on others) the power of 
saradclhi^ when suddenly the flame of the lamp was eclipsed, 
and there was a great light in space ; then a Rislii-deva, 
traversing through the sky, came down, and forthwith 
ascending the stairs of the hall, saluted Asaiiga. xVsangn, 
addressing him, said, What ha^ been the delay in your 
coming ? What is your present name ? ” In reply he 
said, “ At the time of my death I went to the Tushita 
heaven, to the inner assembly^ {i.e., the iuimedtuie presence) 
of Maitreya, and was there burn iu a lotus flower.'"^^ On 
the flower presently opening, Maitreya, iu laudatory tenns, 

This was the de^i^e uf the early a lotus flower gave rise to thj naiue 
Budflhi^ts aitor death to go to Mai- ot the lotus slIiouI,” applie I to the 
troya, in the Tushita hea\en. It is Tdng-t’u, or “ pure laud *' section of 
plainly so in the Gayd inscription, Buddhists. But it is a belief not 
referred to above. Afttiwaids the confined to any one .-clio-.r]. Tiie 
fable of a We.'tern Paiadbe was in- medisesal legend of the flower which 
troduced into Buddhi>in, and this opens iu Paradise ou the death of a 
took the place of Maitivya's heaven, pure child is a touching fcur\ival of 

This idea of being born in. or on the same thought. 
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addressed me, saying, ' Welcome I thou vastly learned 
one! ^^elcome ! thou vastly learned oneT I then paid 
him my respects by moving round his person, and then 
directly came here to communicate my mode of life.” 
Asahga said, “ And \vhere is Buddhasimha ? ” He an- 
swered, As I was going round MaitrSya I saw Buddha- 
simha among the outside crowd, immersed in pleasure and 
merriment. He exchanged no look with me; how then 
can you expect him to come to you to communicate his 
condition ? ” Asanga answered, “ That is settled ; but 
with respect to Maitreya, what is his appearance and what 
the law he declares ? ” He said, Xo words can describe 
the marks and signs (the jpersonal beauty) of Maitreya. 
With respect to the excellent law which he declares, the 
principles of it are not different from those (of out belief). 
The exquisite voice of the Bodhisattva is soft and pure 
and refined ; those who hear it can never tire ; those who 
listen are never satiated.”^® 

To the north-west of the ruins of the preaching-hall of 
Asanga about 40 li, we come to an old sahrjhdrdma, 
bordering the Ganges on the north. In it is a stiXpa of 
brick, about lOO feet high ; this is the place where Yasu- 
bandhii first conceived a desire to cultivate the teaching 
of the Great Yehicle.^'^ He had come to this place from 
Xorth India. At this time Asahga Bodhisattva com- 
manded his followers to go forward to meet him. Having 
come to the place, they met and had an interview. The 
disciple of Asahga was reposing outside the open window 
(of VasubandhiC), when in the after part of the night he 
began to recite the Dasabhumi SHtra. Yasubandhu hav- 
ing heard it, understood the meaning, and was deeply 

^ Of course the idea is that time happiness of those born there (see 
in the Tushita heaven is not mea- F/e, p. 345). 

snred as on earth. It took six Vasubandhu had been brought 

months for this flower to open. up in the Little Vehicle school For 

^ This singular account of the the account of his conversion to the 
heaven of Maitreya explains the principles of the Great Vehicle see 
fervent longing of Hiuen Tsiang on Won^ Pith, § 185, J. R. As. S., voL 
his dying bed to participate in the xx. p. 206. 
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grieved that this profound and excellent doctrine had not 
come to his ears in time past, and he laid the blame on his 
tongue as the origin of his sin of calumniating (the Great 
Vehicle ), and so/’ said he, "" I will cut it out.” Seizing a 
knife, he was about to do so, when he saw Asanga stand- 
ing before him, who said, Indeed the doctrine of the 
Great Vehicle is very profound; it is praised by all the 
Buddhas, exalted by all the saints. I would teach it to 
you, but you yourself now xtnderstand it ; but now, at the 
very time of understanding it, what good, in the presence 
of this holy teaching of the Buddhas, to cut out your 
tongue? Do it not, but (I'atlier) repent; and as in ohl 
time you abused the Great Vehicle with your tongue, now 
with the same member extol it. Change your life and 
renew yourself ; this is the only good thing to do. There 
can be no benefit from closing your mouth and ceasing to 
speak.” Having said this he disappeared. 

Vasubandhu, in obedience to bis words, gave up his 
purpose of cutting out his tongue. On the morrow morn- 
ing he went to Asanga and accepted the teaching of the 
Great Vehicle. On tliis he gave himself up earnestly to 
think on the subject, and wrote a hundred and more 
sdztra^ in agreement with the Great Vehicle, which are 
spread everywhere, and are in great renown. 

From this going east 300 li or so on the north of the 
Ganges, we arrive at ’0-ye-mo-klii (Hayamukha). 


’O-YE-MU-KHi [Hayamukha] 

This kingdom^® is 2400 or 2500 li in circuit, and the chief 
town, which borders on the Ganges, is about 20 li round 
Its products and climate are the same as those of Ayodhya. 
The people are of a simple and honest disposition. They 
diligently apply themselves to learning and cultivate 

This country has not been satis- about 104 miles north-west of AJla/» 
factorily identitied. Cunningham habad. 
places the capital at Bau’^dia Khera, 
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religion. There are five sahgltdrdmas, with about a 
thousand priests. They belong to the Sammatiya school 
of the Little Vehicle. There are ten D^va temples, occu- 
pied by sectaries of various kinds. 

Not far to the south-east of the city, close to the shore 
of the Ganges, is a stUpa built by A^oka-raja, 200 feet 
high. Here Euddha in old time repeated the law for 
three months. Beside it are traces where tlie four past 
Buddhas walked and sat. 

There is also another stone stupa, containing relics of 
Buddha's hair and nails. 

By the side of this stdpa is a sanghdrdma Muth about 
200 disciples in it. There is here a richly adorned statue 
of Buddha, as grave and dignified as if really alive. The 
towers and balconies are wonderfully carved and con- 
structed, and rise up imposingly (or, in great numbers) 
above the building. In old days Buddhadasa (Fo-to- 
to-so)/® a master of sdstras, composed in this place the 
Malidvihlidslid ^dstra of the school of the Sarvastivadins. 

Going south-east 700 li, passing to the south of the 
Ganges, we come to the kingdom of Po-lo-ye-kia (Pra- 
y%a). 

PO-LO-YE-KIA (PeAYAGA). 

This country is about 5000 li in circuit, and the capital, 
which lies between two branches of the river, is about 20 
li round. The grain products are very abundant, and 
fruit-trees grow in great luxuriance. The climate is warm 
and agreeable ; the people are gentle and compliant in 
their disposition. They love learning, and are very much 
given to lieresy. 

There are two sanghdrdTnas with a few followers, who 
belong to the Little Vehicle. 

There are several DSva temples ; the number of heretics 
is very great. 

59 Julien has pointed out that the The modern Prayaga or Alla- 

s}Tnbol po is for so. The Chinese habad, at the Junction of the Ganges 
rendering is “servant of Buddha.” and Jumn4 rivers. 
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To the south-west of the capital, in a Champaka {Chen- 
po-hia) grove, is a stiXpa which was built by Asoka-rSja; 
although the foundations have sunk down, yet the walls 
are more than 100 feet high. Here it was in old days 
Tathagata discomfited the heretics. By the side of it is 
a stiXpa containing hair and nail relics, and also a palace 
where {the past Buddhas ?) sat and walked. 

By the side of this last stiXpa is an old sanphdrdma; 
this is the place where 'DSva Bodhisattva composed the 
mstra called Kicang-pih {^ata sdstra xaipidyam), refuted 
the principles of the Little Vehicle and silenced the 
heretics. At first D^va came from South India to this 
sanghdrdina. There was then in tlie town a Brahman of 
high controversial renown and great dialectic skill. Fob 
lowing to its origin the meaning of names, and relying on 
the different applications of the same word, he was in the 
habit of questioning bis adversary and silencing him. 
Knowing the subtle skill of Deva, he desired to overthrow 
him and refute him in the use of words. He therefore 
said : — 

“ Pray, what is your name ? ” Deva said, “ They call me 
Deva.” The heretic rejoined, ‘'Who is Deva?” He an- 
wered, “ I am.” The heretic said, “ And ‘ I,’ what is that ?” 
Deva answered, " A dog.” The heretic said, " And who 
is a dog ? ” Deva said, " You.” The heretic answered, 
" And ' you/ what is that ? ” Deva said, “ Deva.” The 
heretic said, " And who is Deva ? ” He said, “ I.” The 
heretic said, “And who is 'I'?” Deva said, “A dog.” 
Again he asked, '' And who is a dog ?” Deva said, “You.” 
The heretic said, “And wdio is ‘you’ ?” Deva answered, 
“ Deva.” And so they went on till the heretic understood ; 
from that time lie greatly reverenced the brilliant reputa- 
tion of Deva. 

In the city there is a Deva temple beautifully orna- 
mented and celebrated for its numerous miracles. Ac- 
cording to their records, this place is a noted one {sri — 
fortunate groiind) for all living things to acquire religious 
merit. 
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If in this temple a man gives a single farthing, his 
merit is greater than if he gave a looo gold pieces else- 
where. Again, if in this temple a person is able to con- 
temn life so as to put an end to himself, then he is born 
to eternal happiness in heaven. 

Before the hall of the temple there is a great tree with 
spreading boughs and branches, and casting a deep shadow. 
There was a body-eating demon here, who, depending on this 
custom (viz., of committing suicide), made his abode here ; 
accordingly on the left and right one sees heaps of bones. 
Hence, when a person comes to this temple, there is every- 
thing to persuade him to despise his life and give it up : 
he is encouraged thereto both by the promptings of the 
heretics and also by the seductions of the (evil) spirit. 
From very early days till now this false custom has been 
practised. 

Lately there was a Brahman whose family name was 
Tseu (putra) ; he was a man of deep penetration and great 
learning, of lucid wit and high talent. This man coming 
to the temple, called to all the people and said, “ Sirs, 
ye are of crooked ways and perverse mind, difficult to 
lead and persuade.” Then he engaged in their sacrifices 
with them, with a view afterwards to convert them. 
Then he mounted the tree, and looking down on his 
friends he said, “ I am going t,o die. Formerly I said that 
their doctrine was false and wicked : now I sav it is srood 
and true. The heavenly Rlshis, with their music in the 
air, call me. From this fortunate spot will I cast down 
my poor body.” He was about to cast himself down when 
his friends, having failed by their expostulations to deter 
him, spread out their garments underneath the place 
where he was on the tree, and so when he fell he was 
preserved. When he recovered he said, ‘‘ I thought I saw 
in the air the Devas calling me to come, but now by the 

This tree is the well-known of worship at Allahdbad (Cunning- 
Alcshaya Vata^ or “undecaying ban- ham), 
yan tree,” which is still an object 
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stratagem of this hateful (heretical) spirit (viz., of the tree), 
I have failed to obtain the heavenly joys.” 

To the east of the capital, between the two confluents 
of the river, for the space of 10 li or so, the ground is 
pleasant and upland. The whole is covered with a fine 
sand. From old time till now, the kings and noble fami- 
lies, whenever they had occasion to distribute their gifts 
in charity, ever came to this place, and liere gave away 
their goods ; hence it is called the great charity enclosure. 
At the present time Siladitya-raja, after the example of 
his ancestors, distributes here in one day the accumulated 
wealth of five years. Having collected in this space of 
the charity enclosure immense piles of wealth and jewels, 
on the first day he adorns in a very sumptuous way a 
statue of Buddha, and then offers to it the most costly 
jewels. Afterwards he offers his charity to the residen- 
tiary priests ; afterwards to the priests (from a distance) 
who are present; afterwards to the men of distinguished 
talent ; afterwards to the heretics who live in the place, 
following the ways of the world ; and lastly, to the widows 
and bereaved, orphans and desolate, poor and mendi- 
cants. 

Thus, according to tliis order, having exhausted his 
treasuries and given food in charity, lie next gives away 
his liead diadem and his jewelled necklaces. From the 
first to the last he shows no regret, and when he has 
finished he cries with joy, “Well done! now all that I 
have lias entered into incorruptible and imperishable 
treasuries.” 

After this the rulers of the different countries offer their 
jewels and robes to the king, so that his treasury is re- 
plenished. 

To the east of the enclosure of charity, at the confluence 
of the two rivers, every day there are many hundreds ot 
men who bathe themselves and die. The people of this 
country consider that whoever wishes to be born in heaven 
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ought to fast to a grain of rice, and then drown himself in 
the waters. bathing in this water {they say) all the 
pollution of sin is washed away and destroyed ; therefore 
from various quarters and distant regions people come 
here together and rest. During seven days they abstain 
from food, and afterwards end their lives. And even the 
monkeys and mountain stags assemble here in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river, and some of them bathe and depart, 
others fast and die. 

On one occasion when Siladatya-raja distributed the 
alms in charity, there was a monkey who lived apart 
b}' the river-side under a tree. He also abstained from 
food in private, and after some days he died on that 
account from want. 

The heretics who practise asceticism have raised a 
Iiigh column in the middle of the river ; when the sun 
is about to go down they immediately climb up the 
pillar; then clinging on to the pillar with one hand 
and one foot, they wonderfully hold themselves out \vith 
one foot and one arm ; and so they keep themselves 
stretched out in the air with their eyes fixed on the sun, 
and their heads turning with it to the right as it sets. 
When the evening has darkened, then they come down 
Tliere are many dozens of ascetics who practise this rite. 
They hope hy these means to escape from birth and death, 
and many continue to practise this ordeal through several 
decades of years. 

Going from this country south-west, we enter into a great 
forest infested with savage beasts and wild elephants, 
wdiich congregate in numbers and molest travellers, so 
that unless in large numbers it is difficult {dangerous) to 
pass this way. 

Going 500®^ li or so, we come to the country Kiau- 
shang-mi (Kausambi). 

The distance is properly 50 li, as stated by Hwni-lih. The capital 
however, is 1 50 li from Prayaga. 
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KIAI^-SHA^^G-MI [KausambI]. 

This country is about 6000 li in circuit, and the 
capital about 30 li. The land is famous for its productive- 
ness ; the increase is very wonderful. Eice and sugar- 
canes are plentiful. The climate is very hot, the manners 
of the people liard and rough. They cultivate learning 
and are very earnest in their religious life and in virtue. 
There are ten sahglidrdmas, \Yhich are in ruins and deserted; 
the priests are about 300; they study the Little Ytihicle. 
There are fifty Leva temples, and the number of heretics 
is enormous. 

Ill the city, within an old palace, there is a large vihdra 
about 60 feet high ; in it is a figure of Buddha carved out 
of sandal-wood, abo\e which is a stone canopy. It is the 
work of the king TJ-to-yenuia (TJdayana). By its spiritual 
qualities (o?*, between its spiritual marks) it produces a 
divine light, which from time to time shines forth. The 
princes of various countries have used their power to carry 
off this statue, but although many men liave tried, not 
all the number could move it. They therefore worship 
copies of it,^ and they^ pretend that the likeness is a true 
one, and this is the original of all such figures. 

When Tathagata first arrived at complete enlightenment, 
he ascended up to heaven to preach the law’ for the benefit 
of his mother, and for three months remained absent. 
This king (f.r., Uuayana), thinking of liim wfith affection, 
desired to have an image of his person; therefoie lie asked 
Mudgalyuyauaputra, by his spiritual powder, to transport 
an artist to the heavenly mansions to observe the excel- 
lent marks of Buddha’s body, and carve a s.indal-w’ood 

This has been identified with A copy of this sandal-wood 

Kostobi-nagar, an old village on figure w^as brought from a temple near 
the Jumna, about thirty miles from Pekin, and is referred to in Beal’s 
AllahabM (Cunningham). KosambL Buddhist Pilgrims, p, Ixxv. A fac« 
is mentioned in the Rdmaynria It simile of it is stamped on the cover 
is the scene of the drama of Hatna- of that svork. The story of Uda- 
lalU composed by Bana in the court yana, king of Kosambi. is referred 
of Sri-Harsha or Siliditya. to by Kllidasa in the MUjh idiita. 
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statue. When Tatbdgata returned from the heavenly 
palace, the carved figure of sandal- wood rose and saluted 
the Lord of the World. The Lord then graciously addressed 
it and said, ‘^The work expected from you is to toil in the 
conversion of heretics,®^ and to lead in the way of religion 
future ages.” 

About 100 paces to the east of tlie vihdra are the signs 
of the walking and sitting of the four former Buddhas. 
By the side of this, and not far off, is a Avell used by 
Tathigata, and a bathing-house. The well still has water 
in it, but tlie house has long been destroyed. 

Within the city, at tlie south-east angle of it, is an old 
habitation, the ruins of wliich only exist. This is the 
house of Ghdshira {Kim-slii-ld) the nobleman.^ In the 
middle is a vihdra of Buddha, and a std'pa containing 
hair and nail relics. There are also ruins of Tathagata’s 
bathing-house. 

1^0 1 far to the south-east of the city is an old sanghd- 
rdma. This was formerly the place where Goshira the 
nobleman had a garden. In it is a stilpa built by Asoka- 
rS.ja, about 200 feet high ; here Taihiigata for several years 
preached the law. By the side of this stilpa are traces of 
the four past Buddhas where they sat down and walked. 
Here again is a stdpa containing hair and nail relics of 
Tathagata. 

To the south-east of the sahghdrdma, on the top of a 
double-storeyed tower, Ls an old brick chamber where 
Yasubandhu Bodhisattva dwelt. In this chamber he com- 
posed the ViclydmdtTasiddlii^dstra{Wei-chi-lun), intended 
to refute the principles of the Little Vehicle and confound 
the heretics. 

To the east of the sahghdrdma, and in the middle of an 
Amra grove, is an old foundation wall; this was the place 

^ “ To teach and convert with lievers ; Julien makes it an inter- 
diligence the unbelieving, to open rogative {ye). 

the way for guiding future genera- Asvaghosha alludes to the con- 

tions, this is your work.’* I take version of Gh6shira,/o-5Ao-A 

the symbol we to refer to unbe- hing, v. 1710. See also Fa-hien, c. 

«.xxiv. 
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where Asanga Bodlusattva composed the sdstra called 
Hin-yang~sMng-Tciau, 

To the south-west of the city 8 or 9 li is a stone dwell- 
ing of a venomous Naga. Having subdued this dragon, 
Tath 3 ,gata left here his shadow; but though this is a tradi- 
tion of the place, there is no vestige of the shadow visible. 

By the side of it is a stdpa built by Asoka-raja, about 
200 feet high. Near this are marks where TathS,gata 
walked to and fro, and also a hair and nail sldpa. The 
disciples who are afflicted witli disease, by praying here 
mostly are cured. 

The law of SS,kya becoming extinct, this will be the 
very last country in which it will survive ; therefore from 
the highest to the lowest all who enter the borders of this 
country are deeply affected, even to tears, ere they return. 

To the north-east of the Naga dwelling is a great forest, 
after going about 700 li through which, we cross the Ganges, 
and going northward we arrive at the town of Kia-shi-po- 
lo (Kasapura).®^ This town is about 10 li in circuit ; the 
inhabitants are rich and well-to-do (Jiappy). 

By the side of the city is an old sahglidrdma, of which 
the foundation walls alone exist. This was where Dhar- 
mapala ^ Bodhisativa refuted the arguments of the heretics. 
A former king of this country, being partial to the teaching 
of heresy, wished to overthiow the law of Buddha, whilst 
lie showed the greatest respect to the unbelievers. One 
day he summoned from among the heretics a master of 
^dstras, extremely learned and of superior talents, who 
clearly understood the abstruse doctrines (of religion). He 
had composed a work of heresy in a thousand Mokas, con- 
sisting of thirty-two thousand words. In this work he 
contradicted and slandered the law of Buddha, and repre- 
sented his own school as orthodox. Whereupon (the king) 

^ This place has been identified ^ In Chinese U-fa ; for some 
with the old town of Sultanpur on notices of Dliai*iniapCda see ^Yon(f 
the Gomati river. The Hindu name Puli, § 191 ; in /. R. A9. Soc., voi. 
of this town was Kusabhavanapura, xx. ; Eitel, Handbook sub voc., and 
or simply Kusapura (Cuniun^phum). B. Nanjio, Catalofjxtc, col. 373. 
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convoked the body of the (Buddhut) priests, and ordered 
them to discuss the question under dispute, adding that if 
the heretics were victorious he would destroy the law of 
Buddha, but that if the priests did not suffer defeat he 
would cut out his tongue as proof of the acknowledgment 
of his fault.^^ At this time the company of the priests 
being afraid they would be defeated, assembled for con- 
sultation, and said, The sun of wisdom having set, the 
bridge of the law^® is about to fall. The king is partial to 
the heretics ; how can we hope to prevail against them ? 
Things have arrived at a difficult point; is there any 
expedient to be found in the circumstances, as a way of 
escape ? ” The assembly remained silent, and no one 
stood up to suggest any plan, 

Dhannapala Bodhisattva, although young in years, had 
acquired a wide renown for penetration and wisdom,' and 
the reputation of his noble character was far spread. He 
was now in the assembly, and standing up, with encour- 
aging words addressed them thus : “ Ignorant though I 
am, yet I request permission to say a few words. Verily 
I am ready to answer immediately to the king’s summons. 
If by my lofty argument (discourse) I obtain the victory, 
this will prove spiritual protection; but if I fail in the 
subtle part of the argument, this will be attributable to my 
youth. In either case there will be an escape, so that tlie 
law and the priesthood will suffer no loss.” They said, 
‘"We agree to your proposition,” and they voted that he 
should respond to the king’s summons. Forthwith he 
ascended the pulpit. 

Then the heretical teacher began to lay down his cap- 
tious principles, and to maintain or oppose the sense of 
the words and arguments used. At last, having fully 

This refers to the dream of It would seem from the context 
king Ajata 4 atru, for which see that it was the heretical teacher 

Pw//, § 1 78. This section of Won^ who asked the king to call the assem- 
Puk shows that the great Kasyapa bly, and that if he was defeated he 
is supposed by Buddhists still to be said he w'ould cut out his own 
within the Cock’s-Foot Mountain tongue, 
awaiting the coming of Maitreya. 
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explained his own position, he waited for the opposite 
side to speak. 

Dharmap^la Bodhisattva, accepting his words, said wdtli 
a smile, “ I am conqueror ! I will show how he uses false 
arguments in advocating liis lieretical doctrines, how his 
sentences are confused in urging his false teaching.” 

The opponent, with some emotion, said, '' Sir, be not 
high-minded I If you can expose my words you will be 
the conqueror, but first take my text fairly and explain its 
meaning.” Then Uharmapala, with modulated voice, fol- 
lowed the principles of his text (thesis), the words and the 
argument, without a mistake or change of expression. 

When the heretic hjid heard the whole, he was ready to 
) cut out his tongue ; but Dharmapala said, It is not by 
cutting out your tongue you show repentance. Change 
your principles — that is repentance 1 ” Immediately he 
explained the law for his sake ; his heart believed it and 
his mind embraced the truth. The king gave up his 
heresy and profoundly respected the law of Buddha (the 
orthodox law). 

By the side of this place is a stiipa built by Asoka- 
raja ; the walls are broken down, but it is yet 200 feet 
or so in height. Here Buddha in old days declared the 
law for six mouths ; by the side of it are traces where he 
walked. There is also a hair and nail stupa. 

Going north from this 170 or 180 li, we come to the 
kingdom ofPi-so-kia (Visakha). 

IT-so-kia (ViIvkiia). 

This kingdom is about 4000 li iu circuit, and the capital 
about 16 li round. The country produces abundance of 
cereals, and is rich in flowers and fruits. The climate is 
soft and agreeable. The people are jmve and honest. They 
are very diligent in study, and seek to gain merit (hp doiruj 
pood) without relaxation. There are 20 sauphardmas aiidi 
about 3000 priests, who study tiie Little A'ehicle according 

This country is supposed by kcta, the Sa'chi of Fa-hien, which is 
Cunningham to be the same as Sa- the same as AyuJhya or Oude. 
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to the Saihmatiya school. There are about fifty D^va 
temples and very many heretics. 

To the south of the city, on the left of the road, is a 
large sanglidrdma ; this is where the Arhat Deva^arma 
wrote the Shih-shin4un {Vijudnahaya ^dstrd), in which he 
defends the position that there is no as an indi- 
vidualJ^ The Arhat G6pa (Kiu-po) composed also in this 
place the Shing-hiavrm-shih-luny in which he defends the 
position that there is an “ I ” as an individual.^^ These 
doctrines excited much controversial discussion. Again, 
ill this place Dharmapala Bodhisattva during seven days 
defeated a hundred doctors belonging to the Little Vehicle. 

By the side of the sanghardraa is a stdjpa about 200 
feet high, which was built by A^oka-raja. Here Tatha- 
gata in old days preached during six years, and occupied 
liimself whilst so doing in guiding and converting men. 
By the side of this stHiga is a wonderful tree which is 6 or 
7 feet high. Through many years it has remained just the 
same, without increase or decrease. Formerly when Ta- 
thagata had cleansed his teeth, he threw away in this 
place the small piece of twig lie had used. It took root, 
and produced the exuberant foliage which remains to 
the present time.^^ The heretics and Brahmans have fre- 
quently come together and cut it down, but it grows again 
as before. 

Xot far from this spot are traces where the four past 
Buddhas sat and walked. There is also a nail and hair 
stupa. Sacred buildings here follow one another in suc- 
cession ; the woods, and lakes reflecting their shadows, are 
seen everywhere. 

Going from this north-east 500 li or so, we come to the 
kingdom of Shi-sali~lO'fit-si]i4ai {^rdvasti), 

END OF BOOK V. 

For many arguments on this This tree is also ittNSced by Fa- 

question of “no personal self,” see hian in his account of Sa-chi, and it 
the Life of Buddha {Buddhachaiita) is this which has led General Cim- 
by A.^vaghosha, passim; also Wony ningham to identify Visakha with 
Fuhj § 190. Saketa or AyOdby^ 
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Note i.— There is an important work called the Shih-kia-fan'f-ckij or 
“An Account of Buddhist R'gions,** written by Tuo-Sun, who lived 
A.D. 595-607, in which the three routes from China to India are 
named ‘part i. fol. 10 b.) The first is to the south*west of Lake 
Lop to Tibet and XOpAl ; the second or middle route is irom Shen- 
fehen or Leu-lan or Na fo-po (Tao-Sun speaks of these as one place) 
to Khotan and so on ; the third route is the outward one followed 
by Hiuen Tsiancj. Tao-Sun, in speaking of the Po-lo-mo-lo Moun- 
tain (vide infra, vol. ii. p. 214), renders it “the black bee Moun- 
tain.’ Perhaps the Temple of Boraiii Deo, “in a secluded valley at 
the foot of the Mekhala Hills, near Kainarda,” i> connected with tiie 
worship of Durga under thi-s name Cunningham, Arch. Surv., voh 
xvii. p. iv. I 

Paje xxxiv. — The custom of putting a sacred object on the head in token 
of reverence, is still observed in the Greek Church ; coyf. the Liturgy 
of St, Chrysostom (Neale's Greek Llturjies. p. 127; wht-re the sacred 
vessel is carried on the head of the deacon 
Patje xxw. — The idea of a sq^iare vihara bring inde-tructible would con- 
firm the Opinion given (p. 62, vol i. n. 215) that Svetavaras L the 
TetiagonU of Pliny ; the treu'^ure city of Kaiticses is aLo descrilied 
as “bolid upon the earth, like the four pillar-) of the firmament’* 
{Funeral Tenl of an Lyyptian p. 18), 

VGL. I. 



242 ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 

Page xL — The “ yellow spring ” may be compared with the Pali 
odalnntiko. 

Page xU. — The “marks and impressions” are probably the wked marks^ 
&C., on the bottom of a Buddha’s foot ; cf. p. 204 infra. 

Page xlii, line 9. — The phrase shang-tso refers to the chief of the Sthaviras 
or priests. 

Page xliii. — The symbol ku which I here {last line) translate by “ruins,” 
is so used throughout Pa-hian ; Huien Tsiang uses the full phrase ku 
ke; cf, K. 11. fob 12 , of the Si^yu-hi, also infra, p. 92, 

Page li. — The charioteer called Chhandaka is elsewhere called Kanfaka 
( Chung -hu-mo^ho-ti-hing, passim) , 

Page Ixi. line 10. — I have taken the phrase “pcA tung kia ” (north, east, 
below) to be an error for tung pek king (going north-east). 

Page Ixiv. line 10. — ^The Xtdkantarika hells are described as being outside 
the iron girdle that surrounds a Sakwala. 

Page Ixix. — With the “one-footed men,” compare the Sansc. ekacharands. 

Page Ixxxi. Urn 18.— The phrase for “rested” is not to be confined to the 
“ summer rest ” of the Buddhists ; it frequently means “ remained at 
rest,” or “in quiet ef. “the daily use of the Shamans,” p. 15. 

f^age 25, n, 79. — Red garments are the badge of those condemned to 
death : vide the Ndgdnanda, Boyd’s translation, p. 62, 63, 67, 

Page 105, n. 77. — asubandhu is sometimes called the twentieth patriarch, 
cf. p. 120^ n. 2, 

Page 176, n, 30. — The expression, the king, is frequently used 

by I-tsing. Perhaps he is the same as the Bald-rdi, or the Great 
King or Lord Paramount of the Muslims (vide Thomas, The Indian 
Palhardy p. 1 ])• 



rr’mted by Ballanttue, Hansox Co. 
Edinburgh London 
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